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A  FEW  WORDS  FROM  TOM  BECKER: 

Our  last  issue,  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  59,  set  a  record.  Even 
now,  as  these  words  are  being  written,  we  are  still  digging 
out  from  under  a  deluge  of  telephone  and  mail  orders!  I  am 
reminded  of  the  cartoon  which  appeared  many  years  ago— I 
think  it  was  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post—  in  which  a  minis¬ 
ter  notes  that  the  church  collecting  plate  is  heaped  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  money.  He  scratches  his  head  and  then  thinks, 
"it  must  have  been  something  that  I  said!"  Well,  in  our  in¬ 
stance,  I  think  I  know  what  caused  the  great  response:  a  tru¬ 
ly  active  coin  market,  an  increased  awareness  for 
carefully-graded  coins,  and  the  spreading  of  "the  word"  that 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  offers  truly  professional 
service — quality,  value,  and  service  backed  by  decades  of  ex¬ 
perience. 

The  coin  hobby  seems  to  be  poised  for  increased  activity. 
Lower  oil  prices  and  lower  interest  rates  have  diverted  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  away  from  certificates  of  deposits  and  bank 
accounts  in  recent  times,  with  the  result  that  many  who  were 
simply  squirreling  away  cash  are  now  taking  advantage  of  the 
many  opportunities  that  exist  in  other  fields.  It  is  still  true— 
but  for  how  long,  I  don't  know— that  today,  1986,  there  are 
many  coins  which  are  less  expensive  then  they  were  back 
in  1979  and  1980  (which  was  the  height  of  the  last  coin  mar¬ 
ket  cycle  peak).  And  yet,  a  review  of  numismatic  history  dra¬ 
matically  illustrates  that  long-term  price  trends  have  been 


upward,  and  that  the  price  records  of  yesterday  have  a  way 
of  becoming  the  bargains  of  tomorrow.  A  graph  shows  a  saw¬ 
tooth  pattern,  but  with  the  sawblade  on  edge,  going  upward. 
The  market  has  peaks  and  valleys,  but  each  peak  is  usually 
higher  than  the  one  before  it,  as  is  each  valley.  While  we  are 
not  in  the  bottom  of  the  "valley,"  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
we  aren't  at  a  peak  either.  We  are  climbing  from  the  valley 
up  the  hill.  There  are  many  excellent  values  to  be  had. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  grading  interpreta¬ 
tions  have  tightened  considerably  in  recent  times.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Board  of 
Governors  unanimously  endorsed  a  statement  which  noted 
that  in  many  instances  coins  which  had  been  graded  MS-65 
a  number  of  years  ago  are,  if  regraded  now,  MS-63  or  so.  At 
any  given  time,  we  endeavor  to  be  conservative  and  to  grade 
in  keeping  with  prevailing  market  interpretations.  Perhaps  no 
better  evidence  of  this  can  be  found  by  pointing  to  Dave  Bow¬ 
ers'  experience  with  grading  the  Garrett  Collection  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  coins  for  The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Sold  at 
auction  from  1979  through  1981,  the  sale  comprised  about 
2,500  lots  and  realized  $25  million.  Of  this  $25  million  worth 
of  coins,  the  grading  of  just  one  coin  was  questioned— a  piece 
that  Dave  called  a  Proof  was  felt  to  be  a  prooflike  Uncircu¬ 
lated  example  by  the  buyer.  Dave  re-examined  it,  agreed  with 
the  buyer,  and  catalogued  it  for  later  presentation  at  the 
prooflike  level.  If  any  better  record  of  grading  accuracy  ex¬ 
ists,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  it! 

Today's  conservative  grading  is  a  benefit  for  you.  It  means 
that  when  you  order  a  coin  described  as  MS-63,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  many  instances  you  get  a  coin  just  as  nice,  if  not  nicer, 
than  you  would  have  if  you  had  bought  an  MS-65  coin  from 
a  leading  dealer  several  years  ago!  Here  is  a  built-in  bonus. 

Coin  sales  have  been  fantastic,  as  noted,  but  sales  of  books 
have  kept  pace.  Sandi  Scott  and  her  staff  have  been  busy 
morning,  noon,  and  night  packing  and  shipping  books— 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  each  week!  New  collectors  and 
veterans  alike  fully  understand  that  knowledge  is  the  key  to 
gaining  full  enjoyment  of  numismatics.  And,  for  those  with 
investment  in  mind,  there  simply  is  no  substitute  for  knowl¬ 
edge.  An  investor  can  believe  what  he  is  told  by  an  advisory 
service  or  by  reading  advertisements,  or  he  can  learn  on  his 
own.  For  our  money,  gaining  your  own  knowledge  is  the  way 
to  go.  By  doing  this,  you  are  in  a  position  to  evaluate  differ¬ 
ent  claims,  to  spot  good  buys,  to  separate  advertising  wheat 
from  chaff  and,  in  general,  to  enjoy  the  hobby  more,  to  make 
more  intelligent  purchases,  and  to  make  a  greater  profit  when 
your  coins  are  sold.  Years  ago  we  stated  that  the  best  records 
of  investment  success  have  been  posted  by  collectors.  That's 
right,  collectors ,  not  investors.  While  someone  approaching 
coins  from  a  purely  investment  viewpoint  may  do  well,  those 
who  have  done  the  very  best  have  been  those  who  have 
formed  meaningful  collections  and  who  have  held  them  for 
a  period  of  years.  Time  and  time  again  we  buy  collections 
for,  say,  $100,000,  only  to  learn  that  the  coins  cost  their  own- 


Terms  of  Sale  and  Grading 


1.  An  order  blank  has  been  provided  for  your  con¬ 
venience  Enclose  your  remittance  or  use  Master- 
Card.  Visa,  or  American  Express  (send  all  the 
information  in  raised  print  on  your  card,  and  be  sure 
to  sign  your  order).  Please  list  alternate  choices  if 
possible  (these  will  only  be  used  if  your  first  choice 
has  been  sold  earlier).  If  you  are  ordering  for  a  type 
set,  just  put  "same  type"  for  your  second  choice. 
We  will  then  send  a  coin  of  the  same  design  type 
and  of  equal  or  higher  grade  and  value  if  your  first 
choice  has  been  sold.  Please  add  $3  postage  and 
handling  for  all  orders  under  $200.  Orders  will  be 
sent  insured,  either  through  our  private  carrier  or 
the  United  States  Post  Office. 

2.  Any  item  can  be  reserved  by  telephone  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  9:00  a.m.  to  noon  and  1:00  p.m. 
to  5:00  p.m.  Call  our  Order  Department  at  (603) 
569-5095. 

3.  GUARANTEE:  Any  item  not  satisfactory  for  any 
reason,  including  grading,  may  be  returned  within 
30  days  of  receipt.  Exception:  All  items  are  guaran¬ 
teed  authentic  forever.  (Please  note  our  separate 
guarantee  for  bullion  coins  under  the  next  num¬ 
ber.)  Grading  is  a  subjective  description  that 
represents  the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer  as  to  the 
state  of  preservation  of  a  particular  item.  All  such 
terms,  including  adjectival  and  numerical  descrip¬ 
tions  of  coins  and  paper  money,  are  the  opinion 
of  the  cataloguer  and  are  not  an  attribution.  No  war¬ 
ranty,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  is  made  with 
respect  to  such  adjectival  or  numerical  descriptions 
which  can  and  do  vary  among  experts.  Further,  the 
interpretation  of  various  published  standards  has 
changed  over  a  period  of  time.  However,  it  has  been 


our  experience  (dating  to  1953)  that  our  conserva¬ 
tive  grading  and  reasonable  prices  have  pleased 
countless  thousands  of  discriminating  numismatists. 
In  the  process  we  have  built  what  is  probably  the 
most  successful  rare  coin  dealership  in  the  world 
today. 

4.  Bullion-type  coins.  To  buy  or  sell  bullion  coins, 
telephone  our  Bullion  Desk  at  (603)  569-5095, 
Monday  through  Friday  9:00  a.m.  to  noon  or  1:00 
p.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Bullion  purchases  cannot  be 
charged  to  credit  cards.  All  transactions  are  subject 
to  financial  credit  approval.  As  the  market  is  cons¬ 
tantly  changing  on  bullion-type  coins,  our  30-day 
guarantee  does  not  apply.  All  transactions  are  on 
a  no-return  basis,  as  is  customary  with  other  bul¬ 
lion  dealers. 

5.  As  the  future  is  unknown,  no  guarantee,  im¬ 
plicit  or  expressed,  is  made  concerning  the  invest¬ 
ment  performance  or  quality  of  any  coin  or  its  price 
in  the  future. 

6.  All  transactions  are  deemed  to  take  place  in 
New  Hampshire  as  the  place  of  venue,  under  Car- 
roll  County  and  New  Hampshire  state  laws. 

7.  All  coins  are  kept  in  bank  vaults.  We  maintain 
no  over-the-counter  facilities.  We  do  attend  certain 
national  and  regional  conventions  and  are  pleased 
to  meet  our  clients  in  person  there.  We  are  just  as 
close  as  your  telephone  or  mailbox  and  invite  your 
inquiries  on  any  numismatic  subject  of  interest  to 
you. 

8.  This  catalogue  cancels  all  previous  lists  and 
quotations.  While  we  have  made  an  effort  to  avoid 
typographical  errors,  we  cannot  be  responsible  for 
any  errors  which  may  occur. 


9.  At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  employ 
our  interpretation  of  the  Photograde  and  ANA  sys¬ 
tems,  including  About  Good-3,  Good-4,  Very 
Good-8,  Fine-12,  Very  Fine-20,  Choice  Very  Fine-30, 
Extremely  Fine-40,  Choice  Extremely  Fine-45, 
About  Uncirculated-50,  Choice  About 
Uncirculated-55,  Uncirculated-60,  Uncir- 
culated-63,  and  Uncirculated-65.  In  addition,  we 
use  the  intermediate  grade  MS-64,  to  signify  a  coin 
which  is  nearly  MS-65,  but  not  quite.  The  grading 
designation  MS-65PQ  or  Proof-65PQ  refers  to  a 
piece  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer,  is 
MS-65  (or  Proof-65)  or  better,  and,  in  addition,  has 
an  exceptional  surface,  is  sharply  struck,  and  is  aes¬ 
thetically  pleasing— one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind— a 
Premium  Quality  coin.  Proofs  are  graded  as 
Proof-60,  Proof-63,  Proof-64,  Proof-65,  arid 
Proof-65PQ.  Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
we  are  conservative  when  it  comes  to  grading,  we 
have  found  that  many  of  the  pieces  we  call  MS-65, 
for  example,  are  as  nice  as  though  called  MS-67 
or  better  elsewhere.  For  this  reason,  we  seldom  use 
the  MS-67  or  Proof-67  classification. 

10.  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  and/or  staff 

members  are  members  of  the  Professional  Numis¬ 
matists  Guild,  American  Numismatic  Association 
(life  members),  the  American  Numismatic  Socie¬ 
ty,  and  other  leading  organizations.  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers  served  as  president  of  the  Professional 
Numismatists  Guild  1977-1979  and  president  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  1983-1985. 
Others  staff  members  have  likewise  been  active  in 
the  numismatic  hobby  and  profession  for  many 
years.  □ 


For  instant  service  call  Tom  Becker  and  charge  your  purchase 
to  your  VISA,  MasterCard,  or  AMEX  account 

ACTION  TELEPHONE  NUMBER:  (603)  569-5095 


Bowers  and  Merena  Subscription  Rates 


BOWERS  AND  MERENA 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 


If  you  are  receiving  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  as  a  sample  copy, 
then  we  invite  you  to  subscribe  in  order  to  receive  future  issues  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  are  released!  The  following  PREFERRED  subscription  rates  are 
for  ACTIVE  NUMISMATISTS  only  and  are  intended  for  those  who  are  pur¬ 
chasers  or  auction  bidders.  Subscriptions  are  not  solicited  from  others,  ex¬ 
cept  at  double  the  following  rates,  for  it  costs  over  twice  what  we  charge 
in  order  to  produce,  print,  and  deliver  these  catalogues  to  you!  Just  indicate 
the  subscription  type  that  you  desire:  A,  B,  or  C— on  the  order  blank  with 
this  issue,  and  return  it  to  us  with  your  remittance. 

Subscription  A.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (an  $18  value  if  or¬ 
dered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  better  issues  produced  during  that 
period  (an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  mailed  to  U.S.  addresses.  Pre¬ 
ferred  rate . $10.00 

Subscription  B.  The  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  (an  $18  value  if 
ordered  separately)  plus  all  Special  Coin  better  issues  produced  during 
that  period  (an  additional  value  of  $30  to  $50)  PLUS  the  next  six 
auction  catalogues  produced  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc., 
and  prices  realized  list  to  be  sent  after  each  sale.  A  value  of  over  $100 


if  ordered  separately!  Preferred  rate . $35.00 

Subscription  C.  First  Class,  all  publications  (except  our  Special  Coin  better) 
to  U.S.  addresses.  Preferred  Rate . 65.00 

Canada  arid  Mexico— all  publications 

By  regular  mail  . 65.00 

■i . t  115.00 

Other  Foreign  address — all  publications 

By  regular  mail  100.00 

Air  Mail  130.00 
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er  $10,000  or  even  less  when  they  were  bought  a  few  decades 
ago. 

I  have  been  busy  buying  coins.  With  all  of  the  coin  selling 
that  has  been  going  on  around  here,  my  new  purchases  have 
been  accumulating  at  a  rapid  rate  in  our  bank  vaults!  I  sim¬ 
ply  didn't  have  the  time  to  get  to  them  while  I  was  filling 
orders  from  our  last  Rare  Coin  Review.  There  are  still  many 
orders  from  the  Review  coming  in— but  as  Mary  Lou  Bassett, 
Ruth  Corrigan,  and  Cindy  Joseph  have  been  taking  care  of 
orders,  I  have  found  time  to  grade,  evaluate,  and  price  sever¬ 
al  collections  acquired,  not  to  overlook  dozens  of  individu¬ 
al  purchases.  The  result  is  a  value-packed  Rare  Coin  Review 
No.  60  which  you  now  hold  in  your  hands. 

The  other  day  a  client  telephoned  from  the  state  of 
Washington.  A  Rare  Coin  Review  reader  for  a  number  of 
years,  this  gentleman,  an  executive  in  one  of  America's  lead¬ 
ing  corporations,  didn't  read  his  issue  when  it  arrived.  Instead, 
he  waited  a  few  weeks.  When  he  called,  the  several  pieces 
he  wanted— including  some  of  the  early  silver  dollars  listed 
on  page  29  of  our  last  issue— had  been  sold.  Happily,  I  looked 
through  some  new  purchases  in  the  bank  and  sent  him  some 
items  on  his  want  list.  But,  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  once  you  receive  this  issue,  don't  let  it  sit  on  your  coffee 
table  until  next  week  or  next  month.  Rather,  look  through 
it  carefully,  note  the  pieces  you  want,  and  then  telephone 
or  write  to  order  them.  Remember,  if  you  call  me  at  (603) 
569-5095  either  I  or  a  member  of  my  staff  will  be  happy  to 
reserve  any  piece  for  you.  Also  remember  that  second  choices 
are  appreciated  and  will  be  used  only  if  the  first  items  re¬ 
quested  have  been  sold.  Each  and  every  coin  in  this  Rare  Coin 
Review  is  actually  in  stock  as  this  issue  is  being  prepared. 
However,  unlike  the  vast  majority  of  businesses  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  our  problem  is  not  selling  coins,  it  is  buying  them! 
We  spend  far  more  money  advertising  to  acquire  coins  for 
our  inventory  and  for  auction  than  we  do  advertising  to  sell 
them  in  numismatic  publications!  In  fact,  I  imagine  we  prob¬ 
ably  spend  three  or  four  times  more  expense  buying  than 
selling,  if  our  advertising  budget  were  to  be  analyzed.  Al¬ 
though  we  have  a  teletype  machine  in  the  office  and  although 
my  finger  is  on  the  pulse  of  the  coin  market  all  over  the  world, 
still  I  am  fussy  when  it  comes  to  grading  and  value,  so  if  a 
given  item  is  sold,  there  is  no  place  I  can  contact  to  say— to 
recall  the  instance  of  our  client  from  Washington  who  want¬ 
ed  one  after  it  was  sold— 'please  ship  me  three  or  four  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine  1795  silver  dollars."  Not  only  does  the  1795  silver 
dollar,  for  example,  have  to  meet  my  fussy  standards  of  grad¬ 
ing  but,  further,  it  has  to  be  priced  right.  Like  Mamma  Leone 
observed  years  ago  in  her  famous  New  York  restuarant,  if  you 
give  people  what  they  want— and  at  the  price  they  want  to 
pay— they'll  keep  coming  back  for  more!  So,  that's  what  I  try 
to  do  here. 

In  addition  to  many  wonderful  values  throughout  this  Rare 
Coin  Review  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  "Collector  is  King 
Special,"  which  combines  some  of  our  nifty  "Kingswood" 
plastic  display  holders,  with  best  selling  books,  with  coins, 
and  with  a  subscription  to  our  publications.  If  you  are  an  old- 
timer  you  are  probably  a  subscriber  anyway  and  may  have 


some  of  the  coins  or  holders,  but  if  not,  then  be  sure  to  check 
this  out— for  some  really  great  values  are  offered! 

Special  packages  of  coins  described  as  "ANACS-Plus"  are 
also  available.  These  consist  of  coins  which  have  been  grad¬ 
ed  and  certified  by  the  American  Numismatic  Association 
Grading  Service  and  which,  further,  have  passed  by  discern¬ 
ing  eye  as  being  excellent  examples  of  their  type— with  nice 
eye  appeal,  nice  strike,  and  so  on.  The  objectivity  of  the  ANA 
Grading  Service  is  seldom  questioned,  and,  increasingly,  a 
number  of  buyers— those  who  are  interested  in  investment 
in  particular — desire  these  certificates.  However,  I  have  found 
that  with  some  certificates  I  agree  and  others  I  don't  agree. 
You  get  the  best  of  both  worlds  with  the  packages  I  offer.  First 
of  all  there  is  a  certificate— but  beyond  that,  I  have  to  agree 
with  it  and,  further,  I  have  to  find  that  the  piece  is  attractive 
and  well  struck.  Hence  the  title  "ANACS-Plus"! 

All  coins  and  other  items  in  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  with 
the  exception  of  bullion-related  items,  are  offered  with  a 
30-day  money  back  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  you  don't  like  about  an  item  received,  the  grade,  the 
surface  appearance,  the  striking,  the  price — or  even  if  you  sim¬ 
ply  change  your  mind  about  wanting  to  own  it— you  can  send 
it  back  within  30  days  of  receipt  for  an  instant  cash  refund. 
Further,  the  authenticity  of  each  item  is  guaranteed  forever. 
If  you  are  an  old-timer  with  us— and  some  of  our  clients  have 
been  ordering  from  us  ever  since  1953 — the  following  para¬ 
graph  is  unnecessary  and  you  can  skip  it.  However,  if  you 
are  new  to  our  firm,  and  this  is  your  very  first  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view,  and  if  you  haven't  ordered  from  us,  I  invite  you  to  send 
your  order  in— subject  to  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Compari¬ 
son  Test.  Read  about  it  in  the  following  paragraph: 

The  famous  Bowers  and  Merena  Comparison  Test  has 

never  been  successfully  challenged,  but  I  invite  you  to  try! 
After  you  receive  an  order  from  this  Rare  Coin  Review  you 
are  encouraged  to  compare  the  coins  received,  item  by  item, 
with  those  available  from  any  other  source.  You  have  to  make 
an  in-person  comparison  of  the  coins  we  deliver,  for  com¬ 
paring  to  prices  advertised  by  others  (but  not  actually  deliv¬ 
ered  to  you  or  seen  by  you)  without  examining  the  quality 
is  not  meaningful.  You  have  30  full  days  to  do  this!  If  you 
do  not  agree  that  the  value  delivered  by  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  is  the  very  best  that  you  can  buy  anywhere,  just 
return  the  coins  and  I  will  give  you  an  instant  refund!  You 
might  think  that  I  am  taking  a  big  chance  by  making  this  chal¬ 
lenge.  But,  if  history  repeats  itself— as  it  has  a  way  of  doing— 
not  one  single  coin  will  be  returned  to  me  as  a  result  of  an 
unfavorable  comparison! 

Let  me  also  mention  our  popular  Collection  Portfolio  Pro¬ 
gram.  By  means  of  this  program,  which  has  been  a  winner 
with  my  clients,  I  and  other  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries 
staff  members  will  personally  build  for  you  a  collection  of 
Morgan  dollars,  commemoratives,  Indian  cents,  half  cents, 
20th-century  gold  by  design  types  or  any  other  series  of  your 
choice.  All  you  have  to  do  is  let  me  know  your  condition 
objective  and  the  amount  you  wish  to  pay  each  month  (or 
other  regular  interval),  and  I  will  do  the  rest.  Each  month  a 
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Tom  Becker 


From  Tom  Becker 

AN  OFFER  YOU  CAN'T  REFUSE 

" /  Will  Pay  You  $5  to  Telephone  Sandi  Scott!" 

As  you  know,  one  of  my  favorite  subjects  is  education.  I  firmly  believe  that  education  is  the  key 
to  success  in  the  rare  coin  field  whether  you  are  an  investor,  a  collector,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
And,  the  best  way  to  become  educated  is  by  reading. 

On  this  page  I  make  you  an  offer  which  you  will  find  hard  to  refuse.  Read  on... 

I  have  picked  out  some  of  our  most  important  best  selling  books.  These  are  books  which  have  sold 
by  the  thousands  and  which  have  been  well  received  everywhere.  My  offer  is  simply  this:  You  can 
now  buy  these  books  for  LESS  THAN  HALF  THE  REGULAR  PRICE!  We  originally  scheduled  this  "special 
deal"  for  a  30-day  expiration,  but  it  has  proved  to  be  so  spectacularly  popular  that  we  are  holding 
it  over.  If  you  telephone  Sandi  Scott  (who  heads  our  Publication  Department)  to  reserve  either  of  the 
two  special  BOOK  DEALS,  you  can  take  an  extra  $5  discount  from  your  order! 


Here  are  the  books: 

Book  Deal  No.  1 

HIGH  PROFITS  FROM  RARE  COIN  INVESTMENT,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Over  300  pages  plus  charts,  performance  data,  etc.  The 
best  selling  book  on  coin  investment  ever  written!  Now  in  its  10th  edition!  . $9.95 

U.S.  COPPER  COINS:  AN  ACTION  GUIDE  FOR  THE  COLLECTOR  AND  INVESTOR,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  From  half  cents  through 
Lincoln  cents— how  to  spot  sleepers,  to  make  better  buys.  Enthusiastically  acclaimed  . $9.95 

PRIVATE  GOLD  COINS  AND  PATTERNS  OF  THE  U.S.,  by  Donald  Kagin.  All  about  coins  of  the  Wild  West.  Superbly  researched. 
Literally  a  gold  mine  of  information.  It  will  expand  your  numismatic  horizons.  Thousands  sold  at . $29.95 

U.S.  3c  AND  5c  PIECES:  AN  ACTION  GUIDE  FOR  THE  COLLECTOR  AND  INVESTOR,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  How  to  make  better 
buys,  how  to  spot  sleepers.  Expert  advice  from  one  of  America's  most  respected  professional  numismatists . $9.95 

AN  INSIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  COIN  HOBBY  IN  THE  1930s:  THE  WALTER  P.  NICHOLS  FILE,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Behind  the  scenes 
during  the  formative  years  of  the  coin  hobby.  This  book  contains  numerous  letters  concerning  commemoratives,  politics,  scan¬ 
dals,  rarities,  personalities— delightful  reading! . $14.95 

Total  Regular  Price:  $74.75 

BOOK  DEAL  No.  1:  YOU  PAY  ONLY  $37.00 


Book  Deal  No.  2 

THE  HISTORY  OF  U.S.  COINAGE,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Illustrated  by  coins  from  the  $25  million  Garrett  Collection.  Written  for 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  This  publication,  now  in  its  fourth  large  printing.  Over  600  pages,  color  plates,  deluxe  hard¬ 
bound.  Equivalent  to  a  university  course  in  numismatics . $39.00 

U.S.  GOLD  COINS:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  HISTORY,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Illustrated  by  coins  from  the  $12  million  Eliasberg  Collec¬ 
tion.  Read  this  large,  color-illustrated  deluxe  hardbound  book  and  you'll  be  right  up  there  with  the  experts! . $37.00 

PLUS:  All  the  books  listed  in  BOOK  DEAL  No.  1  (regular  price) . $74.75 

Total  regular  price  $150.75 
BOOK  DEAL  No.  2:  YOU  PAY  ONLY  $75.00 


Guarantee  and  Fine  Print 

First  of  all,  each  Book  Deal  is  guaranteed  to  please  you.  If,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  you  are  not  100%  delighted  with  your 
package,  return  the  group  of  books  within  30  days  for  an  instant  refund.  That  is,  return  them  all  EXCEPT  for  the  $9.95  High  Profits 
From  Rare  Coin  Investment  book  which  is  yours  to  keep  free  for  your  effort.  Your  full  payment  of  $37  or  $75  will  be  instantly  refund¬ 
ed  in  full!  No  guarantee  could  be  stronger  or  fairer! 

FINE  PRINT:  Offer  is  limited  to  just  one  BOOK  DEAL  (your  choice  of  No.  1  or  No.  2)  per  customer.  The  prices  are  net  and  are  not 
subject  to  further  discounts. 


ABOUT  THE  DISCOUNT:  Telephone  Sandi  Scott  at  (603)  569-5095,  have  your  MasterCard,  VISA,  or  AMEX  card  handy,  charge 
BOOK  DEAL  No.  1  or  BOOK  DEAL  No.  2  to  your  credit  card,  and  the  following  will  happen: 


1.  Your  order  will  be  shipped  instantly  without  delay. 

2.  You  will  receive  a  $5  discount  to  reimburse  you  for  your  call,  which  means  that  BOOK  DEAL  No.1  will  invoiced  not  at  $37 
but  at  $32,  or  BOOK  DEAL  No.  2  will  be  invoiced  to  you  not  at  $75  but  at  $70. 

So,  there  you  have  it!  Here  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular  offers  we  have  ever  made! 
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selection  will  arrive.  Like  the  other  coins  we  sell,  each  piece 
is  guaranteed  to  please  you  so  far  as  price,  quality,  and  ap¬ 
pearance  are  concerned.  Any  item  not  satisfactory  can  be 
returned  within  30  days  of  receipt.  We  are  always  buying  old- 
time  estates,  important  collections,  and  the  like,  and  if  you 
are  a  participant  in  the  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  you  will 
have  first  choice  of  whatever  you  need— whether  it  is  a  par¬ 
ticular  variety  of  1794  large  cent,  or  an  elusive  overdate  half 
dollar,  or  a  commemorative  half  dollar  in  a  specified  grade, 
or  a  Dahlonega  Mint  gold  coin— all  you  have  to  do  is  tell 
me  what  you  like,  and  I  will  do  the  rest!  Actually,  belonging 
to  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program  is  almost  like  having  a 
chair  right  next  to  mine  at  my  desk.  As  new  collections  are 
acquired,  I  will  keep  your  want  list  on  hand,  and  whatever 
you  need  is  offered  to  you  first.  By  the  way,  this  program  ap¬ 
peals  to  old-timers  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  with 
numismatics  for  a  relatively  short  time.  Old-timers  find  that 
the  Collection  Portfolio  Program  enables  them  to  save  un¬ 
told  amounts  of  postage,  inconvenience,  telephone  call  ex¬ 
pense,  and  the  like.  We  do  all  this  work,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  no  premium  is  charged  above  our  regular  prices  (which 
I  consider  to  be  quite  reasonable  in  any  event).  A  colorful 
brochure  is  available  describing  this  program.  Simply  request 
"CPP  Brochure"  on  your  order  blank,  and  one  will  be  sent 
along  with  my  compliments.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  just  give  me 
a  call  at  (603)  569-5095  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  talk  about 
your  interest.  I  also  note  that  Dr.  Richard  Bagg— whose  numis¬ 
matic  credentials  are  considerable  and  who,  among  other 
things,  was  front  row,  center  with  our  presentation  of  the  Gar¬ 
rett  Collection,  the  Eliasberg  Collection,  and  other  legendary 
properties— is  one  of  the  nicest  people  you  will  ever  talk  to 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line— and  has  been  one  of  our  favor¬ 
ite  staff  members  so  far  as  my  clients  are  concerned. 

The  subscription  rate  to  our  publications,  given  on  our 
"Terms  of  Sale  and  Grading"  page  and  also  on  the  mailing 
wrapper,  has  to  be  just  about  the  best  value  going  in  the  hob¬ 
by.  If  this  is  your  first  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  then  climb 
aboard  by  sending  $35  to  get  our  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review 
issues,  the  next  six  auction  catalogues  produced  by  our  relat¬ 
ed  firm,  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  and  15  or  more 
of  our  Special  Coin  Letter  issues,  as  well  as  other  periodicals 
we  send  from  time  to  time.  Purchased  individually,  all  of  these 
would  cost  you  more  than  $100— and  at  even  this  price  they 
would  be  a  bargain!  Perhaps  no  better  indication  of  the  true 
value  of  our  publications  can  be  gained  then  by  noting  that 
three  of  the  leading  dealers  in  out-of-print  numismatic 
literature — George  Kolbe,  Cal  Wilson,  and  Jack  Collins— have 


Subscribe  Today! 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  like  to  give  our 
customers  a  choice  and  that's  why  we  offer  different  subscription 
packages. 

Consider  our  Subscription  "B"— we  think  it's  our  most  practical 
and  thorough  package.  For  $35,  you  will  receive  our  next  six  Rare 
Coin  Review  issues  plus  all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  (including  our 
new  Mail  Bid  sales— a  supplement  to  the  popular  Special  Coin  Let¬ 
ter)  PLUS  the  next  six  auction  catalogues  produced  by  Auctions 
by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  Ordered  separately,  you  would  pay 
over  $100  for  these  publications.  So  why  not  take  advantage  of  this 
great  money-saving  opportunity? 

For  more  complete  information  on  this  and  other  subscription 
packages  check  out  the  back  cover  of  this  Rare  Coin  Review.  Order 
today! 


all  recently  said  that  our  past  auction  catalogues  are  among 
the  hottest  items  on  the  numismatic  periodical  market  today! 
Although  this  might  sound  incredible,  if  one  purchased  our 
past  publications  as  an  investment,  a  full  set  of  such  publi¬ 
cations  could  be  sold  at  a  great  profit  today!  Of  course,  as 
our  $35  subscription  rate  is  less  than  it  costs  us  to  produce 
and  mail  these  catalogues  to  you,  we  don't  want  you  buying 
them  as  an  investment.  Rather,  we  want  you  to  buy  them  with 
the  thought  that  you  will  either  order  from  our  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  or  bid  in  our  auction  sales!  In  other  words,  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  solicited  only  from  active  numismatists,  or  those 
who  have  an  intention  to  become  active.  However,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  comforting  to  know  that  at  least  in  the  past 
the  Rare  Coin  Review  has  been  an  excellent  investment  item 
on  its  own!  Anyway,  lots  of  really  great  publications  are  in 
the  works— and  if  you  want  to  be  assured  of  receiving  each 
and  every  one  as  it  is  published,  your  subscription  remittance 
of  $35  will  do  the  trick!  And,  let  me  give  you  a  word  of  warn¬ 
ing:  our  subscription  rates  are  scheduled  to  increase,  so  this 
$35  rate  may  not  be  in  effect  in  the  future. 

Whether  you  have  been  a  client  since  1953,  or  whether 
this  is  the  first  time  you  have  contacted  us,  I  personally  in¬ 
vite  you  to  make  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  your  head¬ 
quarters  for  your  every  numismatic  need.  Whether  you  need 
some  nifty  reference  books— and  be  sure  to  check  the  spe¬ 
cial  section  in  this  issue  for  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  books  you  will  ever  find— or  whether  you  need  coins 
for  your  type  set,  or  whether  you  need  rare  varieties— we  have 
what  you  want— in  the  condition  you  want— and  at  the  price 
you  want  to  pay.  We  are,  as  we  say  in  our  motto  "your  friends 
in  the  rare  coin  business."  We  offer  you  truly  personal  serv¬ 
ice,  guaranteed  quality,  and  true  enthusiasm  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  business  you  send  our  way.  I  and  everyone  else 
here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  want  you  to  receive  a 
full  measure  of  value  for  each  item  you  offer,  so  you  will  keep 
coming  back  for  more.  Toward  this  end,  we  will  do  our  very 
best  to  keep  you  pleased.  Now,  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  60 
is  in  your  hands.  At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  eager¬ 
ly  await  hearing  from  you! 

Sincerely, 


Thomas  J.  Becker,  Senior  Numismatist 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc. 


Tkt 

EMERY  and  NICHOLS  COUECTIONS 

Com,  mi  IWr  Mow* 
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Coins  for  Sale 


Colonial  Coins 


1 797  1  over  1  in  date.  Very  Good-8;  quite  a  pleas¬ 
ing  specimen . 450.00 


Large  Cents 


1723  Hibernia  farthing.  Type  with  DEL.  GRATIA 
REX  obverse  legend.  MS-60  with  attractive 
glossy  brown  surfaces.  A  very  scarce  coin  in 
this  grade  . 395.00 


1766  Pitt  token  halfpenny  EF  to  AU.  Pleasing 
defect-free  surfaces . 995.00 


1804  Plain  4  MS-60.  Attractive  medium  brown 
with  hints  of  mint  red  on  the  rev. .  .  .  725.00 


1806  Large  6,  stems  MS-60.  Liberty  toned  with 
hints  of  mint  red.  just  a  “super"  little  coin  at 
a  very  affordable  price  . 725.00 


1818  MS-63.  Superbly  toned  with  lots  of  original 

mint  red  color . 695.00 

1826  Normal  date  EF-45.  Beautiful  medium  brown 
surfaces . 99.00 


1 791  Washington  cent.  Large  eagle  reverse.  VF-30 
with  a  couple  of  minor  rim  nicks  .  .  .279.00 


N.D.  Washington  Success  token,  small  size  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine-45  with  much  original  silvering 


and  scarce  as  such  . 550.00 

Half  Cents 

1794  VG-8.  Scarce  one  year  type  . 425.00 


1793  Plain  edge,  no  pole  to  cap  EF-45.  Well  struck 
)<•  . 1,695.00 


1828  13  star  obverse  EF-45  . 95.00 


1833  MS-63.  Iridescent  lustre  with  hints  of  red.  A 

less  frequently  encountered  date  and  priced  to 
sell  quickly  at . 625.00 

1834  MS-60.  Medium  brown  surfaces  .  .295.00 


Likes  The  Morgan  Dollar  Club! 

Richard  Young  recently  wrote: 

“After  having  received  the  first  two  selections 
from  your  Monthly  Morgan  Dollar  Club,  I  feel  I 
must  write  and  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  with  the 
coins  you  have  sent.  Both  of  them  are  beautiful 
coins  and  fit  nicely  in  with  the  rest  of  my  collec¬ 
tion.  Thank  you. 

“I  should  also  mention  that  I  recently  purchased 
two  other  dollars,  the  1879-S  and  an  1898-0, 
which  can  now  be  deleted  from  my  want  list.  And, 
finally,  I  am  enclosing  payment  for  the  balance  due 
on  the  1883-0  I  just  received. 

"Thanks  again  for  the  nice  selections.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  my  next  purchase." 


1837  MS-63.  Well  struck  with  mostly  brown  color 
and  some  hints  of  mint  red  on  the  reverse. 
Much  scarcer  in  Mint  State  than  pricing  guides 
would  indicate  . 525.00 

HIGH  PROFITS 

Are  you  interested  in  coin  investment?  The 
brand  new  10th  edition  of  High  Profits  from  Rare 
Coin  Investment,  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  is  ready. 
This  is  the  latest  version  of  the  best  selling  book 
ever  written  on  the  subject.  It  is  an  absolute  must 
for  your  library  and,  good  news,  it  is  interesting 
reading  as  well!  How  to  buy  and  sell  coins,  how 
to  build  a  coin  portfolio,  buying  gold  and  silver 
coins,  the  commemorative  market,  cycles  in  the 
market— these  and  many  other  subjects  are 
discussed  by  one  of  the  country's  foremost 
numismatic  experts.  Close  to  300  pages.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  Softbound.  Request  Stock  No.  BB-1.  just 
$9.95  for  this  treasure  trove  of  information. 

A  Record  Turnout! 

For  our  "Carson  City  Contest"  featured  in  our 
Rare  Coin  Review  No.  57,  in  which  we  gave  away 
a  beautiful  Uncirculated  Carson  City  silver  dollar 
plus  some  nice  numismatic  books,  we  received 
a  record  1,847  entries! 

On  November  15,  1985,  Mary  Lou  Barrett  held 
a  large  box  containing  the  entries  while  Tom 
Becker,  with  eyes  closed,  selected  the  winner  of 
the  contest,  who,  we  are  pleased  to  announce, 
was  Mr.  Robert  Lacewell.  His  1873-CC  silver  dollar 
was  sent  to  him  right  away. 

Runners  up,  who  received  complimentary 
copies  of  The  Compleat  Collector,  by  Dave 
Bowers,  were:  George  Glotzbach,  Dennis  Misiak, 
Michael  Fedder,  Renita  Zhong,  John  Mielke, 
Charles  Irby,  Lisa  Acquafredda,  David  Kline,  Jeff 
Anderson,  and  Bill  Cox. 

Our  thanks  to  everybody  who  participated! 
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Small  Cents 


1839  MS-65.  Well  struck,  glossy  brown.  A  cent  of 
amazing  quality  and  beauty.  Certain  to  please 


and  most  affordable  at  just . 895.00 

1846  MS-60  . 325.00 

1850  MS-63.  Glossy  light  brown  with  superb 

toning . 595.00 


1852  About  Uncirculated-50  $129;  MS-63  light 
olive  toning.  A  wonderful  selection  for  the  type 
collector . 595.00 


collector . 595.00 

1853  MS-63  . 595.00 

1854  MS-60.  Hints  of  mint  red  on  the  reverse  $325; 

MS-63  toned  a  glossy  brown  . 595.00 

1855  Slanting  5,  AU-50  . 129.00 


Marvin  Waidelich  Writes 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Marvin 
Waidelich: 

“I  cannot  resist  writing  you  a  short  note  about 
your  past  publications.  When  I  sat  down  last  eve¬ 
ning  to  enjoy  your  very,  very  interesting  Rare  Coin 
Review  I  eventually  came  to  the  notation  on  page 
69  of  your  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  58,  where  a  list 
of  your  past  publications  submitted  by  Michael  Sul¬ 
livan  and  Jack  Collins  is  printed.  This  list  aroused 
my  curiousity,  and  I  went  to  my  library  to  check 
out  my  publications  from  you.  Their  list  starts  at 
January  1971  for  your  Special  Coin  Letter.  I  find 
in  my  file  the  following: 

“December  1 969— Supplement  to  Catalogue  No. 
3;  January  1970— Special  List,  7V$  x  9'A  inches,  to 
Catalogue  3;  August  1,  1970— Choice  Rare  Coins 
(two-page  stapled  list  on  light  brown  paper); 
November  1,  1970— Choice  Rare  Coins  (three-page 
loose  bright  yellow). 

“I  have  received  over  the  years  untold  numbers 
of  coin  price  lists,  catalogues,  mail  bid  offerings, 
and  solicitations  for  coins,  yours  are  the  only  ones 
I  have  consistently  filed  and  referred  to.  I  filed  yours 
because  they  were  well-written,  educational,  and 
always  intensely  interesting.  You  have  not  only 
stayed  with  this  philosophy  but  have  improved  on 
it  as  time  has  passed. 

“To  my  knowledge  you  are  the  only  numismat¬ 
ic  firm  who  gives  the  customer  properly-graded 
coins  along  with  this  type  of  information  in  your 
publications.  With  the  problems  of  the  collector 
leaving  the  hobby,  this  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
keep  the  hobby  strong  and  heal  it  in  the  years  to 
come.  I  hope  you  never  cease  to  do  this. 

“Oh  yes,  I  did  make  a  purchase  from  your  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  3,  the  first  one  I  received— a  $3  gold 
piece  of  1856  in  Extremely  Fine  grade  listed  on 
page  27." 


1857  Flying  Eagle  cents  AU-50  $135;  MS-63 
pleasant  light  toning . 595.00 


1858  small  letters  MS-63.  Fully  brilliant  with  no 
spots  or  defects . 595.00 


INDIAN  CENTS 


1 877  VF-20.  A  rarity  that  is  always  in  demand.  This 
example  is  certain  to  be  a  welcome  addition 


to  your  collection . 450.00 

1879  MS-60  . 55.00 

1884  MS-60  . 49.00 

1892  MS-60  . 49.00 


1899  MS-60  $49;  MS-63  . 89.00 

1900  MS-60  $49;  MS-63  . 89.00 


1 865  MS-60  $65;  MS-63  just  a  hint  of  light  toning 
on  brilliant  surfaces  . 149.00 


1901  About  Uncirculated-55  $19;  MS-60  $49; 
MS-65  fully  brilliant  with  “frosty"  appealing 


surfaces . 325.00 

1902  AU-55  $19;  MS-60  . 49.00 

1903  AU-55  $19;  MS-60  . 49.00 

1904  AU-55  $19;  MS-60  . 49.00 

1905  AU-55  $19;  MS-60  . 49.00 

1906  AU-55  $19;  MS-60  . 49.00 

1907  AU-55  $19;  MS-60  . 49.00 

1908  MS-60  . 49.00 

1909  Indian  MS-60 . 59.00 


LINCOLN  CENTS 


A  Fireside  Chat 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from 
reader  Bradley  Cross: 

"Thank  you  for  autographing  my  book,  United 
States  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Pieces,  An  Action 
Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor.  The  book  is 
just  fantastic.  When  I  was  reading  the  book  I  actu¬ 
ally  thought  we  were  sitting  around  my  fireplace 
chatting  about  coins  and  sipping  Courvoisier! 

"I  also  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  joined  the 
American  Numismatic  Association.  My  name  will 
be  appearing  in  the  February  issue  of  The  Numis¬ 
matist. 

"Let  me  also  mention  that  I  have  just  reading  a 
couple  of  your  other  books,  Common  Sense  Coin 
Investment  and  Adventures  with  Rare  Coins.  Both 
of  these  books  were,  as  usual,  the  best.  One  day 
soon  I  am  going  to  get  the  ultimate  book  from  my 
library,  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage. 

"By  the  way,  could  you  please  tell  me  how  to 
pronounce  the  word  matte,  like  in  Matte  Proof?  I 
have  many  ways  to  say  it,  but  I  am  very  confused 
concerning  the  correct  pronunciation  of  this  term. 
I  really  appreciate  all  that  you  and  your  firm  have 
done." 

Editor's  note:  Concerning  the  pronunciation  of 
matte,  I  have  always  heard  it  pronounced  simply 
as  "mat"— never  as  "matty." 


1909-S  V.D.B.  MS-60.  Beautifully  toned  medium- 
brown.  Well  struck  and  overall  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  coin . 595.00 

1909-S  MS-63.  Blazing  mint  red  with  no  carbon 
spots  or  other  problems.  Well  worth  having  at 
our  modest  price  of . 250.00 


1910-S  MS-63.  Full  mint  red  with  just  a  tinge  of 


pleasant  light  toning . 159.00 

1914  MS-60  . 60.00 


1 926  MS-65.  Certainly  not  a  rare  issue  in  the  very 
popular  Lincoln  series,  but  uncommonly  nice 


condition . 55.00 

1930  MS-65  . 29.00 

1932  MS-65  . 89.00 


1 937  Proof-65.  Wonderful  quality  and  a  great  selet 
tion  for  your  type  set  1 29.00 
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Metamorphosis:  Coin  Collector  to  Coin  Dealer 

by  Kenneth  L.  Hallenbeck 


I  had  secretly  hoped  to  become  a  coin  dealer 
tor  a  number  of  years.  I  wanted  to  get  in  on  the 
big  bucks  and  all  that  good  stuff.  Well,  May  17, 
1983  I  got  my  chance  and  opened  the  Ken 
Hallenbeck  Coin  Gallery  in  Colorado  Springs, 
after  leaving  employment  at  the  American 
Numismatic  Association.  I  had  worked  for  the 
ANA  for  just  over  five  years  handling  complaints, 
building  management,  security,  donations,  the 
museum,  and,  for  a  very  short  time,  ANACS.  It 
was  wonderful  working  at  ANA  headquarters.  The 
ANA  is  the  hub  of  much  numismatic  activity  and 
is  a  very  special  place  to  work  with  very  special 
and  dedicated  people.  I  miss  the  camaraderie  a 
lot. 

My  wife,  June,  was  very  supportive  in  the  con¬ 
cept  of  opening  the  coin  gallery,  and  we  had 
many  discussions  about  what  we  wanted  to  do 
and  accomplish.  As  good  fortune  would  have  it, 
at  the  very  time  we  were  talking  and  planning  our 
coin  store,  Dave  Bowers  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
in  Coin  World  on  "How  to  be  a  Successful  Coin 
Dealer."  Later  reprinted  in  booklet  form,  these 
articles  were  extremely  valuable  to  us.  We  got  a 
few  good  ideas  from  them  and  the  rest  reinforced 
what  we  had  already  been  thinking.  It  was  as  if 
Dave  was  writing  the  articles  just  for  Ken  and  June 
Hallenbeck.  I  even  wrote  Dave  thanking  him  for 
the  articles.  His  timing  was  perfect.  If  you  are 
thinking  of  going  into  the  coin  business,  by  all 
means  obtain  Dave's  booklet  and  follow  its  sug¬ 
gestions  as  closely  as  you  can.  We  did,  and  it  is 
working.  Our  business  wasn't  the  instant  success 
we  had  naively  hoped  for,  but  it  has  shown  steady 
growth  and  we  may  now  be  turning  a  small  profit. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  you  can't  be  a  dealer 
and  a  coin  collector  as  well.  You  shouldn't  com¬ 
pete  with  your  customers.  Well,  don't  you  believe 
it.  I'm  still  a  very  active  collector  of  counter- 
stamped  coins,  love  tokens,  almost  anything  per¬ 
taining  to  the  early  mining  days  of  Cripple  Creek 
and  Victor,  Colorado  and,  yes,  even  plastic  credit 
cards.  Yes,  that's  right,  plastic  credit  cards.  There 
aren't  many  of  us  silly  enough  to  collect  them, 
but  they  are  a  form  of  money,  and  inexpensive 
to  collect  (if  you  don't  over-use  them!).  Actually, 
many  of  my  friends  know  I  collect  them  and  save 
their  expired  cards  for  me.  My  goal  is  to  get  a 
MasterCard  and  Visa  card  from  each  of  the  50 
states  and  various  U.S.  possessions.  Collecting 
"off-beat"  material  doesn't  compete  with  very 
many  of  my  customers,  and  there  is  actually  a 
bond  between  the  few  of  my  customers  who  do 
collect  these  things.  They  know  I  openly  collect 
these  items,  yet  they  get  some  pretty  good 
duplicates.  And  we  do  some  great  trading.  It  is 
still  fun  to  collect  and  hope  I  never  lose  the  desire 
to  do  so.  One  difference  between  most  coin 
dealers  and  myself  is  that  I  collected  actively  for 
over  40  years  before  becoming  a  dealer.  It  is  very 
satisfying  to  find  a  nice  coin,  medal,  token,  or 
piece  of  paper  money  that  a  customer  really 
wants.  There  are  some  things  I  would  prefer  to 
keep,  yet  I  let  them  go  to  a  customer. 

Being  a  coin  dealer  has  been  and  is  a  lot  of  fun. 
It  is  a  lot  of  work  as  well.  But  make  no  bones  about 
it,  there  is  satisfaction  in  making  a  profit,  especially 
a  good  profit.  There  are  various  kinds  of  coin 
dealers  such  as  shop  dealers,  show  dealers,  suit¬ 
case  or  briefcase  dealers,  mail  order  dealers,  auc¬ 
tioneers,  etc.  and  many  variations  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  the  foregoing.  Some  dealers  prefer  "strictly 
wholesale"  and  don't  care  to  deal  with  the  public. 
I  personally  enjoy  dealing  with  the  public.  And 
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Kenneth  L.  Hallenbeck 


like  the  Frank  Sinatra  song  says,  "I  did  it  my  way," 
or  perhaps  Dave  Bowers'  and  my  way. 

I'd  like  to  believe  I'm  a  fairly  friendly  person. 
I  have  been  involved  with  many  numismatic 
organizations  over  the  years.  I'm  currently  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Colorado  Springs  Coin  Club,  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Colorado-Wyoming  Numismatic 
Association  and  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Association.  In  the  past  I've 
spent  lots  of  time  with  the  Old  Fort  Coin  Club  in 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  and  the  Indiana  State  Numis¬ 
matic  Association.  The  American  Numismatic 
Association  catches  a  lot  of  heat.  It  is  the  national 
coin  collector  organization,  so  any  mistakes  or 
controversial  decisions  made  are  subject  to 
magnification.  Yet,  having  served  with  these  and 
other  organizations  numismatically,  there  are 
many  similarities:  people  and  their  likes  and 
dislikes,  their  personalities.  Things  go  in  cycles 
with  times  of  unrest  and  discord  in  organizations 
as  well  as  calm  and  compatibility. 

The  ANA  board  had  two  pretty  good  years  of 
relative  calm  and  compatibility  under  the 
presidency  of  Dave  Bowers,  in  regard  to  board 


Last  September  we  received  a  flurry  of 
telephone  calls  from  the  Jackson,  Tennessee  area. 
It  seems  that  on  September  12th,  during  an  ex¬ 
cavation  being  performed  in  a  city-owned  park¬ 
ing  lot,  a  bulldozer  scraped  away  the  earth  and 
revealed  a  handful  of  gold  coins.  Before  more  than 
just  a  few  minutes  passed,  20  or  30  bystanders 
joined  the  action,  a  mad  scramble  ensued,  and 
what  was  believed  to  be  just  a  few  coins 
developed  into  hundreds  or  more— possibly  as 
many  as  1,000— depending  upon  to  whom  you 
talked.  The  coins,  all  gold  and  of  the  denomina¬ 
tions  $2 V2 ,  $5,  $10,  $20,  including  a  few  Charlotte 
and  Dahlonega  issues  among  the  lower  denom¬ 
inations,  were  all  dated  before  1858  and  are 
believed  to  have  been  from  a  bank  robbery  in 
Jackson  just  before  the  Civil  War. 

According  to  subsequent  reports  in  Numismatic 
News,  many  of  these  pieces  changed  hands,  some 
of  them  at  face  value  or  just  slightly  above,  before 


members'  personalities,  but  poor  Dave  sure 
caught  a  lot  of  heat  in  regards  to  the  problems 
with  the  Authentication  and  Grading  Service 
(ANACS).  This  will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  con¬ 
troversial  for  many  years  to  come.  As  chairman 
of  the  ANACS  committee,  I'm  trying  to  work 
quietly  behind  the  scenes  to  improve  consisten¬ 
cy  and  make  careful  changes  for  the  good  of  the 
organization  (ANA)  and  numismatics  in  general. 
We  want  to  improve  ANACS  and  avoid  the  sen¬ 
sationalism  of  the  recent  past. 

It  is  a  real  privilege  and  responsibility  to  serve 
on  the  ANA  Board.  There  are  some  fine  people 
on  the  Board.  We  do  some  careless  things  occa¬ 
sionally  and  they  get  a  lot  of  publicity.  We  also 
do  a  lot  of  good  things.  There  is  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  participating  and  contributing  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  numismatics  through  the  ANA 
Board  activities.  It  is  downright  exciting  thinking 
about  some  of  the  ideas  which  have  been  put 
forth  and  which  the  ANA  may  be  able  to  imple¬ 
ment.  I  have  high  hopes  for  the  future  actions  of 
the  current  ANA  Board  and  truly  believe  we  may 
be  entering  into  what  future  generations  may 
ultimately  call  "The  Golden  Age  of  Numismatics." 
Logic  for  this  thinking  comes  from  the  realization 
that  much  original  research  is  being  done  current¬ 
ly  in  many  areas  and  with  current  and  future  pro¬ 
jections  for  publications  plus  some  of  the  projects 
being  contemplated.  I'm  looking  toward  the 
future  with  much  anticipation. 

There's  some  bad  in  numismatics— there's 
bound  to  be.  However,  we  need  to  look  beyond 
the  bad  to  the  great  good  that  exists  in  this 
wonderful  field.  Knowledge  in  this  field  or  any 
field  cannot  be  substituted  for.  By  reading  and 
studying,  you  can  not  only  protect  yourself,  but 
multiply  your  enjoyment  many  fold.  This  applies 
whether  you  are  an  investor  or  collector.  So  why 
not  do  both?  There  are  many  paths  to  travel  in 
numismatics,  and  they  can  be  as  individual  as  you 
want  them  to  be. 

As  a  collector  and  now  a  dealer-collector  I've 
had  the  opportunity  to  explore  many  areas  of 
numismatics.  There's  much  opportunity  for  en¬ 
joyment  and  profit.  Why  not  consider  looking  at 
your  own  numismatic  position  with  the  long  term 
future  in  mind?  It  can  change  your  life  for  the 
better.  □ 


their  true  worth  was  realized.  Clouds  developed 
on  the  horizon,  and  on  October  2nd:  "In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  gain  possession  of  possibly  as  many  as 
1,000  gold  coins  having  a  face  value  of  $4,500 
found  beneath  the  city-owned  parking  lot  Sep¬ 
tember  12th,  Jackson,  Tennessee,  filed  suit  in 
Madison  County  Chancery  Court.  According  to 
The  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis,  23  persons  are 
named  as  defendants,  including  two  Jackson 
policemen  and  a  car  dealer." 

Earlier,  town  officials  of  Jackson  were  casual 
about  the  entire  thing,  but  then  reports  of  the 
treasure  trove  being  worth  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  began  to  circulate,  disinterest  turned  to 
interest  and,  as  noted,  eventually  to  a  lawsuit.  It's 
our  guess  that  few  pieces  will  ever  be  recovered, 
especially  since  employees  of  the  city  apparent¬ 
ly  gave  bystanders  the  go  ahead  to  pick  out  all 
the  coins  they  wanted  when  the  treasure  was  first 
unearthed. 


Much  Ado  About  Something  <=<£^0 


1955  Double  die  obverse  AU-55.  Glossy  brown 
and  pleasing . 525.00 

Two  Cents 

1864  Small  motto  VF-20.  A  very  pleasing  coin  for 

the  grade . 149.00 

1864  Large  motto  About  UncircuIated-55  with  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  of  original  mint  red  color  re¬ 
maining  . 1 25.00 


1865  AU-55  . 125.00 

1866  MS-60.  A  coin  with  60%  mint  red  and  light 

toning . 295.00 


1868  MS-60.  Nearly  full  red.  One  small  reverse 
spot  takes  this  coin  out  of  the  MS-63  category. 
An  underated  issue  and  thus  priced  at  a  bit  more 
than  a  common  issue . 325.00 


1 872  Extremely  Fine-45.  A  scarce  and  popular  date. 
This  particular  specimen  is  very  conservative¬ 
ly  graded  with  tiny  amounts  of  mint  red  on  the 
reverse . 325.00 

Nickel  Three  Cent  Pieces 

1 867  AU-55.  Fully  lustrous  and  very  affordable  at 


just  . 65.00 

1881  AU-55  . 65.00 


Silver  Three-Cent  Pieces 


1851  MS-63.  Beautifully  toned . 995.00 

1852  AU-55  . 169.00 


Bowers,  Q.  David,  UNITED  STATES  THREE-CENT  AND  FIVE-CENT  PIECES,  1985, 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.,  New  Hampshire. 

This  soft-covered  small  book  is  another  in  the  series  of  "Action  Guides  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor"  series.  As  always  with  the  books  by  Bowers,  it  is  well  written 
and  easy  to  read.  He  has  added  a  section  at  the  back  of  the  book  titled  "Nickel 
Miscellany  or  what  a  nickel  could  do"  which  was  of  particular  interest  to  your 
reviewer  because  he,  like  Bowers,  collects  antique  coin  operated  machines.  This 
section  as  suggested  by  the  title  gives  many  insights  into  the  lowly  nickel. 

The  main  portion  of  the  book  gives  some  information  about  the  relative  rarity  of  the 
various  dates  both  in  circulated  grades  and  in  uncirculated.  There  are  a  few  surprises 
as  to  which  coin  in  a  particular  series  is  the  rarest  in  uncirculated  grades.  Most 
collectors  can't  afford  them,  so  the  information  is  of  most  benefit  to  the  investors. 

This  reviewer  strongly  suggests  that  everyone  get  a  copy  of  the  book  mostly  for  the 
joy  you  will  derive  from  reading  it.  Now  to  the  task  of  grading  the  book.  I  do  find  this  a 
task  as  I  have  come  to  expect  so  much  from  all  of  the  books  by  Bowers.  I  will  rate  it  as 
follows:  Readability  9^4,  Information  contained  8l/a,  Value  as  a  reference  book  8, 
Overall  just  short  of  9. 

Bowers,  Q.  David,  HIGH  PROFITS  FROM  RAM  COIN  INVESTMENT,  1985,  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.,  New  Hampshire. 

Everyone  is  getting  into  books  about  coin  investment,  but  this  author  has  a  track 
record  which  is  very  good.  The  1985  edition  is  the  tenth  edition! 

Even  though  your  reviewer  has  been  a  dealer  for  many  years,  he  found  this  book  to 
have  many  very  good  ideas  about  coin  collecting  (in  general)  and  investing.  Mr. 
Bowers  indicates  that  all  facets  of  coins  have  a  potential.  He  also  realizes  that 
everyone  cannot  afford  or  find  only  MS65  or  better  coins  and  in  many  cases  suggests 
that  one  invest  in  lesser  grades. 

It  has  been  noted  that  many  dealers  look  down  upon  collectors.  They  cater  to  the 
investors  with  "big  bucks"  only.  Mr.  Bowers  seems  to  cater  to  the  collector  and  I  quote 
from  his  book: 

In  1980  I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  a  gentleman  who  styled  himself  as  a 
"Numismatic  Investment  Consultant"  He  said.  The  collector  is  not  at  all  important  for  coins 
aTe  an  investment  in  themselves,  and  as  long  as  new  investors  keep  coming  to  the  market, 
coins  will  be  a  good  investment  simply  because  investors  will  buy  them  from  each  other 
While  this  theory  might  work  well  for  the  short  term(  .  .),  in  the  long  run  it  will  collapse  just 
like  a  chain  letter  The  only  repeat,  the  only  solid  basis  for  the  valuation  of  a  rare 
coin  (....)  is  the  eventual  demand  on  the  part  of  a  numismatist 

To  this  reviewer,  this  indicates  that  Mr.  Bowers  has  an  insight  into  the  coin  market 
that  goes  beyond  dollars  and  cents  of  profit. 

Even  though  this  book  is  basically  about  investing,  there  is  much  good  information 
for  the  collector,  i  found  the  book  enjoyable  reading  and  most  informative  I  rate  this 
book  as  follows:  Readability  9!4,  Information  contained  9,  Value  as  a  reference  book 
9,  Overall  9+. 


Well,  we  didn't  quite  come  up  to  Bo  Derek's  "10,"  but  "just  short  of  9"  for  one 
book  and  "9+for  another  isn't  all  that  bad!  If  you  don't  have  these  books  in  your 
library,  check  our  book  section  in  this  issue  and  order  them!  (Courtesy  of  the  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  of  Southern  California,  "The  N.A.S.C.  Quarterly,"  Winter  1985.) 
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Nickel  Five-Cent  Pieces 


1853  MS-60.  Very  well  struck  with  much  lustre  and 
lust  a  wisp  of  light  toning.  A  premium  coin  at 
a  very  inexpensive  price  of  just  .  .  .  .295.00 


1854  Type  II  AU-50.  Beautifully  toned  .  165.00 


1861  Type  III  MS-60.  Well  struck  with  light  ton¬ 
ing.  Another  example  of  a  coin  which  has  far 
greater  eye  appeal  than  its  grade  would  indi¬ 
cate  $295;  MS-63  breathtaking  multi-hued  rain¬ 
bow  toning.  Among  the  most  attractive  coins 


offered  in  this  issue . 695.00 

1862  EF-45  . 65.00 


About  "Coin  World" 


Ohio  reader  Devere  Beach  sent  us  some  interest¬ 
ing  clippings  the  other  day,  including  an  article 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  titled  “Creating 
Coin  Empire."  The  article  is  reprinted  below: 

Publisher  J.  Oliver  Amos  had  an  idea  in  1960 
that  has  since  made  Sidney,  Ohio  a  center  of  the 
coin  collecting  business. 

Amos,  now  76  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Amos  Press,  had  a  new  press  and  was  looking  for 
things  to  print.  He  already  printed  Linn’s  Stamp 
News  and  thought  a  weekly  publication  aimed  at 
coin  collectors  might  work. 

Coin  dealers  pooh-poohed  it,  he  said,  but  within 
three  years,  Coin  World's  circulation  had  topped 
100,000  and  many  of  those  dealers  were  his  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

The  newspaper  is  celebrating  its  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  as  one  of  the  most  influential  publications  in 
numismatics  and  coinage.  Circulation,  once  about 
150,000  has  dropped  to  about  80,000  as  the  in¬ 
vestment  cycle  wanes,  but  the  newspaper  continues 
to  flourish. 

“They  don't  know  what  can  be  done  in  a  small 
community  by  someone  who  will  take  the  risk  and 
has  vision,"  Amos  said. 

Among  his  converts  is  his  son,  a  college  student 
when  the  paper  made  its  debut. 

"I  told  them  that  they  were  crazy.  No  one  col¬ 
lects  coins,"  said  John  Amos,  now  Coin  World  pub¬ 
lisher.  “I  think  the  secret  was  our  people  with  a 
good  newspaper  background." 

Amos  Press  also  publishes  the  Sidney  Daily  News 
and  has  expanded  into  a  $20,000,000  a  year  com¬ 
pany  with  direct  mail,  several  hobby  publications, 
and  contract  printing. 

Coin  World  produces  about  a  quarter  of  that 
revenue  yearly,  John  Amos  said. 

“The  basic  philosophy  of  the  paper  always  has 
been  that  the  collector  is  king." 

Under  J.  Oliver  Amos'  leadership  Coin  World  be¬ 
came  an  ombudsman  for  the  industry,  accepting 
gripes  from  readers,  working  with  dealers  to  solve 
problems,  and  refusing  their  advertising  if  they 
didn't  shape  up. 

"There  is  a  certain  trust  that  our  readers  have 
come  to  expect,"  said  Beth  Deisher,  a  newspaper¬ 
woman  who  joined  Coin  World  five  years  ago  and 
became  editor  in  March  1985,  supervising  an 
editorial  staff  of  1 3. 

Com  World  attributes  its  success  to  not  confin¬ 
ing  if  , elf  to  the  club  and  coin  show  circuit,  she  said. 
Sufi  members  also  cover  Washington,  sometimes 
testifying  before  congressional  committees. 

Com  World  may  be  the  “paper  of  record"  for 
the  industry,  she  said,  but  the  topics  often  affect 
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more  than  collectors,  such  as  debates  over  banning 
South  African  krugerrands  and  making  American 
gold  coins. 

The  front  of  a  recent  96-page  issue  covered  legis¬ 
lation  for  new  commemorative  coins  that  would 
be  issued  to  help  reduce  the  national  debt,  while 
also  reporting  damage  to  the  Mexico  Mint  from  re¬ 
cent  earthquakes. 

"If  there  is  anything  we'd  like  to  see,  it  is  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  numismatics,  or  the  study  of  money,  with 
the  curriculum  of  public  schools,"  Deisher  said. 

Bar  Cent  Information 


Lot  1324,  Ezra  Cole  Collection 

The  following  letter  from  Bill  Anton  was  received 
in  reference  to  Lot  1 324  in  our  January  sale  of  the 
Ezra  Cole  Collection.  This  lot  was  described  as 
follows: 

"Struck  copy  of  the  Bar  cent,  from  well  execut¬ 
ed  dies.  Not  a  Bolen  copy  (S  passes  under  A)  but 
of  unknown  provenance.  We  will  be  grateful  to 
hear  from  our  readers  who  have  definite  knowledge 
about  this  copy."  Here  is  what  Bill  Anton  had  to 
say  after  he  read  the  foregoing: 

"Concerning  your  request  that  you  would  be 
'grateful  to  hear  from  readers  who  have  knowledge 
about  this  copy,'  I  inform  you  that  silver  and  cop¬ 
per  impressions  from  the  same  dies  appeared  as 
lots  915  and  91 6  in  the  1 882  sale  of  the  Charles 
I.  Bushnell  Collection  held  by  the  Chapman 
brothers.  Both  lots  were  called  'originals,'  but  this 
cataloguing  was  not  correct.  Lot  91 6  in  silver  was 
illustrated  in  the  catalogue. 

"The  second  time  these  coins  appeared  public¬ 
ly  was  on  October  1,  1980,  in  the  Garrett  Collec¬ 
tion  sale  as  lots  511  (copper)  and  1512  (silver), 
there  called  Bolen  copies. 

"The  coins  in  the  Bushnell  and  Garrett  sales,  as 
well  as  the  piece  in  the  Cole  Collection,  are  neither 
originals  nor  Bolen  copies  but  are  bastard  dies 
made  some  time  between  1865  and  1878,  in  my 
opinion.  So  far  as  I  know,  about  seven  impressions 
are  known  in  copper  and  about  four  in  silver.  I  own 
a  press  set-up  piece  of  the  copper  copy.  These  im¬ 
pressions  are  rarer  than  the  Bolen  pieces.  I  hope 
I  have  been  of  help." 


SHIELD  NICKELS 


1882  AU-55 


79.00 


1883  Shield  MS-60  $179;  Another,  graded  MS-63 
is  fully  lustrous . 395.00 


LIBERTY  NICKELS 


1883  No  CENTS  MS-60  . 45.00 

1884  MS-60  . 165.00 


1887  MS-60  outstanding  lustre  and  light  toning, 


priced  at . 1 59.00 

1888  MS-60  . 165.00 

1889  AU-55  . 69.00 

1898  AU-55  . 69.00 


1901  AU-55 

1905  AU-55 

1906  AU-55 

1907  AU-55 
1909  AU-55 
1912  AU-55 


69.00 

69.00 

69.00 

69.00 

69.00 

69.00 


1912-D  MS-60 


295.00 


BUFFALO  NICKELS 


1913  Type  I  AU-55  $22;  MS-60 . 59.00 
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191 3-D  Type  I  AU-55  $42;  MS-64  beautiful  sati¬ 
ny  lustre  with  light  toning . 1 55.00 


1919  MS-64.  Another  golden  toned  beauty  from 
an  old-time  collection . 189.00 


1924-D  MS-63.  Very  scarce  this  nice.  Well  struck 
with  satin  lustre  and  light  toning.  Strictly  origi¬ 
nal  Buffalo  nickels  are  becoming  very  difficult 
to  find  and  it  will  doubtlessly  be  a  long  while 
before  we  see  another  1 924-D  to  equal  this  coin 


offered  here . 395.00 

1928  MS-64.  Steel  blue  toning . 85.00 

1929  MS-63  . 65.00 


1913-S  Type  I  MS-63.  Somewhat  prooflike  with 
rose  colored  toning . 169.00 


1913  Type  II  MS-65.  An  immaculate  coin  with 
beautiful  light  toning.  Certainly  a  hundred  times 
scarcer  than  the  Type  I  variety,  yet  priced  at  just 


$100  more  . 395.00 

191 3-D  Type  II  IV1S-60  . 189.00 


1913-S  Type  II  MS-63.  A  scarce  issue  especially 
in  this  high  state  of  preservation.  Priced  to 
please  at  just  . 470.00 


1914-S  MS-60  $115;  MS-64  very  well  struck  with 


attractive  light  toning  . 349.00 

1916  MS-63  . 85.00 


1916-D  MS-63.  Golden  toned  and  well  struck.  An 
excellent  value  at . 295.00 
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Investment 

To  be  successful,  investment  advice 
must  not  only  record  the  past  but  also 
foretell  the  future.  Given  accurate  statistics 
and  a  modicum  of  commonsense,  recalling 
past  market  movements  is  not  too  difficult 
an  undertaking.  Prediction  is  a  more 
hazardous  task.  I  am  one  of  those  armchair 
sceptics  who  have  an  ingrained  suspicion  of 
prophecy.  Some  years  ago,  in  one  of  its 
early  January  editions,  a  Sunday  newspaper 
ran  a  full-page  feature  giving  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  a  well-known  astrologer  for  the 
coming  year.  I  kept  the  cutting  for  a  twelve 
month  period  and  then  compared  the 
predictions  with  the  realities. 

Leaving  aside  such  vague  warnings  as 
‘highwinds  in  March  may  endanger 
shipping’,  I  identified  seventeen  firm 
predictions.  One,  I  recall,  was  that  the 
Queen  Mother  would  suffer  a  serious 
illness.  Of  the  predictions  only  three  could 
lay  claim  to  any  vestige  of  accuracy.  The 
other  fourteen  were  wrong.  So  much  for 
astrology. 

When  it  comes  to  numismatics,  an 
American  book  has  much  sounder  advice  to 
offer.  It  is  High  Profits  from  Rare  Coin 
Investment  by  David  Bowers,  published 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Box  1 224, 
Wolfeboro,  N  H  03894,  USA,  272  pages, 
card  covers,  price  $9.95  or  £7.  This  edition, 
revised  and  updated,  is  the  tenth,  a  clear 
indication  of  its  value  to  collectors  and 
dealers.  The  author’s  emphasis  is  on  the 
American  coinage  but  he  also  considers 
British  and  other  world  coins. 

In  a  nutshell  his  advice  is  simple.  Anyone 
seeking  a  reliable  numismatic  investment 
should  choose  rare  coins  in  first  class 


condition,  hold  them  for  at  least  three  to 
five  years,  preferably  longer,  and  then  sell 
them  through  a  well-established  and 
reputable  auctioneer.  It  all  sounds  a  rather 
daunting  counsel  of  perfection  but  Mr 
Bowers  has  a  plentiful  store  of  anecdotes,  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  a  readable  style  in 
which  to  express  his  views.  His  book  is 
profusely  illustrated  and  can  be  thoroughly 
recommended. 

Medallions 

Few  events  in  British  history  before  the 
20th  century  have  prompted  the  issue  of  so 
many  commemorative  medallions  as  the 
two  Jacobite  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745. 
Spink’s  Catalogue  of  British  Com¬ 
memorative  Medals,  1558  to  the  Present 


DECEMBER  1985  please  mention  COIN  MONTHLY  when  replying  to  any  advertisement 

"Coin  Monthly,"  one  of  the  most  popular  numismatic  publications  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  recently  printed  the  above  review  by  C.W.  Hill — which  prompts  us  to  remind  you  that 
if  you  do  not  have  your  copy  of  the  latest  edition  of  "High  Profits  from  Rare  Coin  Investment, 
by  Q.  David  Bowers,  you  should  order  one  today!  Request  Stock  No.  BB-1  at  $9.95. 
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THE  STORY  OF  HERMON  MACNEIL 

By  Elizabeth  Baker  Wells 


Hermon  MacNeil's  1916  quarter  design. 


This  article,  originally  titled  Shaping  History,  by 
Elizabeth  Baker  Wells,  Cornell  Class  of  1 9 28,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  "Cornell  Alumni  News,"  December 
1 982,  and  is  reprinted  by  permission.  Given  is  in¬ 
formation  concerning  Hermon  Atkins  MacNeil, 
who  is  known  to  numismatists  as  the  designer  of 
the  1916  Standing  Liberty  quarter  dollar. 

A  familiar  landmark  on  campus  is  the  work  of 
a  little-remarked  sculptor  who  can  truly  be  said  to 
have  been  “discovered”  only  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  spot  where  the  landmark  he  creat¬ 
ed  stands.  The  object  is  the  statue  of  Ezra  Cornell 
between  McGraw  and  Morrill  halls  on  the  main 
quadrangle,  and  its  creator  was  Hermon  Atkins 
MacNeil,  who  earlier  taught  in  the  Engineering  Col¬ 
lege  at  the  north  end  of  the  same  quadrangle. 

MacNeil  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Massachusetts  in 
1 866,  a  descendant  of  Abraham  MacNeil,  a  native 
of  Ireland  who  came  to  America  in  1 750  and  set¬ 
tled  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire.  Hermon  Mac¬ 
Neil  himself  was  educated  in  Chelsea  public 
schools  and  graduated  from  Massachusetts  State 
Normal  Art  School  in  1 886.  For  the  next  three  years 
he  taught  industrial  arts  at  Sibley  College,  as  Cor¬ 
nell's  school  of  mechanical  engineering  was  known 
at  that  time  Dean  Robert  H.  Thurston  recognized 
MacNeil's  unusual  artistic  and  modeling  ability  and 
urged  him  to  leave  teaching  and  study  for  a  career 
as  a  sculptor. 

Fortunately,  MacNeil  was  able  to  borrow  $500 
from  an  uncle  and  went  to  Paris  where  he  studied 
for  a  year  at  the  Julian  School  Henri  Chapu  was 
his  chief  professor  The  next  year  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  the  atelier  of  the 


sculptor  Jean  Falguiere.  In  1892  he  returned  to 
America  where  he  was  asked  to  make  two  figures 
for  the  Electricity  Building  at  the  World's  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Chicago  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  At  the  same  time  he  assisted  one  of  the 
sculptors  who  was  making  full  size  enlargements 
of  studies  made  in  New  York  for  the  fair. 

He  settled  in  Chicago  where  he  taught  sculpture 
in  the  night  school  of  the  Art  Institute.  During  the 
day  he  worked  in  his  studio  where  he  designed  four 
bas  reliefs  illustrating  the  life  of  Pere  Marquette. 
For  this  he  studied  the  Indians  of  northern  Michi¬ 
gan  and  nearby  Canada.  His  interest  in  North 
American  Indians  and  American  history  dates  from 
this  time. 

In  the  summer  of  1895  MacNeil  took  a  trip 
through  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico.  The 
Indians  inspired  him  to  make  one-foot  tall  statu¬ 
ettes  of  members  of  various  tribes  and  their  activi¬ 
ties,  which  he  sent  back  to  Chicago. 

During  this  visit  he  witnessed  the  famous  Pray¬ 
er  for  Rain  dance  of  the  Hopi  on  the  top  of  Oraibi 
Mesa  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  Arizona.  The 
ceremony  included  a  dance  around  their  sacred 
stone.  The  Indians  carried  one,  two,  or  three  snakes 
in  their  mouths.  Some  were  poisonous,  and 
although  several  Indians  were  bitten,  they  suffered 
no  visible  effect.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremo¬ 
ny  several  Indians  grabbed  handfuls  of  snakes  and 
ran  down  the  trail  to  the  base  of  the  mesa  where 
they  put  them  down  whispering  a  prayer  for  rain. 
The  Indians  relate  jagged  lightning  to  the  writhing 
of  the  snakes. 

MacNeil  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  intense 
feeling  exhibited  by  participants  in  the  ceremony. 


He  wrote  afterwards  that  "there  was  an  abandon 
and  fury  and  sincerity  that  was  tremendously  thrill¬ 
ing.”  One  of  his  spirited  statues  is  a  two-foot  tall 
portrait  of  an  Indian  racing  down  the  mesa  trail, 
his  hands  filled  with  snakes.  He  recorded  that  there 
had  been  no  rain  for  weeks  but  the  day  after  the 
ceremony  it  poured.  (A  detailed  account  of  this  is 
given  in  The  American  Magazine  of  Art  in  1931.) 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  he  was  asked  to  sub¬ 
mit  photographs  of  work  done  that  year  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  selection.  On  the  basis  of  these  he  was 
offered  a  scholarship  at  the  American  Academy  in 
Rome  for  one  year.  He  accepted,  married  Carol  L. 
Brooks  on  Christmas  Day  1895,  and  they  left  for 
Rome. 

The  scholarship  was  renewed  to  1900.  During 
these  years  in  Rome  he  executed  the  several  works 
stipulated  by  the  scholarship  as  well  as  many  small 
studies  and  a  life-size  Indian  group,  The  Sun  Vow, 
an  Indian  and  a  small  boy,  the  latter  shooting  an 
arrow  toward  the  sun. 

On  returning  to  America,  MacNeil  settled  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  asked  to  design  a  pediment  for 
a  building  at  the  Pan  American  Exposition  in  Buffa¬ 
lo  in  1901  and  design  a  gold  medal  award.  The 
latter  was  awarded  to  him. 

In  1 900  he  moved  to  College  Point,  Long  Island, 
where  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life,  nearly  50 
years,  as  a  successful  sculptor.  He  specialized  in 
Indian  and  American  history  subjects  for  memori¬ 
als  and  public  buildings. 

Some  of  his  major  works  include  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  Monument  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut; 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument,  Albany,  New  York; 
statue  of  George  Washington  at  the  Washington 
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Hermon  MacNeil  and  one  of  his  sculptures.  (Photograph  courtesy  of  Department  of  Manuscripts  and  University  Archives,  Cornell  University  l  ibraries 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York) 
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Square  -\rch,  New  York  City;  eastern  pediment  of 
the  U  S.  Supreme  Court  building;  the  Pony  Express 
statue  St.  loseph,  Missouri;  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  statue  Vincennes,  Indiana;  and  the  statue  The 
Coming  otthe  W  hite  Man,  Portland,  Oregon.  There 
are  many  more. 

The  university  is  fortunate  to  have  three  of  his 
memorials  in  addition  to  the  Cornell  statue:  a  mar¬ 
ble  bust  of  Douglass  Boardman  at  the  entrance  to 
the  )ohn  W.  MacDonald  Moot  Court  Room,  My¬ 
ron  Taylor  Hall;  a  bronze  portrait  plaque  of  Robert 
Thurston  at  the  entrance  of  Thurston  Hall;  and  a 
bronze  portrait  bust  of  Hiram  Sibley  in  the  Memori¬ 
al  Antechapel,  Sage  Chapel.  Boardman  was  the  first 
dean  of  the  Law  School,  1887-1891;  Thurston  was 
the  first  dean  of  the  Engineering  college, 
1885-1903;  Hiram  Sibley's  many  gifts  to  Cornell 
include  the  west  wing  of  Sibley  Hall,  given  in  1871. 

We  are  accustomed  to  viewing  Ezra  Cornell  from 
the  quadrangle.  How  many  have  looked  behind 
him  and  seen  the  telegraph  instrument  fashioned 
there?  It  was  included  by  the  sculptor  to  com¬ 
memorate  Cornell's  collaboration  with  Samuel  F.B. 
Morse  in  their  efforts  to  lay  a  telegraph  line  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington  in  1844.  The  statue  has 
been  admired  since  its  unveiling  in  June  1919.  It 
has  been  criticized  for  the  inclusion  of  a  soft  hat 
and  walking  cane.  It  is  asserted  that  Cornell  never 
wore  the  former  or  carried  the  latter. 

Aside  from  the  memorial  sculptures  for  which 
he  is  best  known,  MacNeil  designed  small  figures, 
several  medals  and  medallions.  He  also  painted  in 
oils  and  watercolors.  His  design  for  the  1 91 6  U.S. 
quarter  dollar  was  accepted  in  competition  with 


50  entries.  Only  52,000  were  minted  in  1916,  mak¬ 
ing  the  MacNeil  design  with  that  date  among  the 
rarest  of  U.S.  coins.  If  you  have  one  you  will  be 
happy  to  know  that  it  might  be  worth  $2,000. 

The  reverse  of  the  coin  shows  an  eagle  in  flight. 
A  controversy  immediately  sprang  up  when  a 
newspaper  reporter  stated  that  the  eagle  is  shown 
with  its  feet  trailing  behind  like  a  stork.  Some 
naturalists  claimed  that  this  was  correct,  others  that 
the  feet  should  be  tucked  up  against  its  breast.  I 
asked  Louis  Fuertes's  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Boyn¬ 
ton,  if  MacNeil  had  consulted  her  father  when 
working  on  the  design.  As  far  as  she  knows  he  did 
not. 

Not  knowing  how  an  eagle  holds  its  feet  in  flight, 

I  went  to  the  Laboratory  of  Ornithology  where  a 
most  obliging  staff  brought  out  color  slides  of  ea¬ 
gles  which  show  that  when  flying  the  legs  are  laid 
back  against  the  body  toward  the  tail,  the  under¬ 
side  of  which  is  white.  They  extend  only  slightly 
beyond  the  base  of  the  tail.  When  examining  the 
coin,  one  could  easily  mistake  the  tail  for  trailing 
legs.  In  any  case,  MacNeil's  representation  of  the 
bird  was  correct. 

Controversy  arose  over  the  front  of  the  coin  as 
well.  That  side  shows  Liberty  with  left  arm  up-raised 
bearing  a  shield,  the  right  hand  holds  the  olive 
branch  of  peace.  There  was  a  modification  in  1917 
because  of  public  resentment  to  Liberty's  exposed 
breast.  Also  the  dates  on  the  pedestal  on  which  she 
stands  wore  off  quickly  and  eventually  had  to  be 
modified.  But  the  eagle  remained  unchanged,  and 
the  coin  continued  to  be  issued  in  basically  its  origi¬ 
nal  design  until  1930. 


Hermon  MacNeil  received  many  honors,  medals, 
and  awards.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society,  of  which  he  was  president 
1910-12  and  1922-24,  and  of  several  other  associ¬ 
ations  of  artists.  Aside  from  teaching  appointments 
already  noted,  he  was  an  instructor  in  squlpture  at 
Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  the  Art  Students  League, 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  and  in  1927 
he  held  a  professorship  at  the  American  Academy 
in  Rome. 

This  article  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Solo¬ 
mon  C.  Hollister,  dean  emeritus  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  who  felt  that  MacNeil  had  not  had  the 
recognition  due  him  at  Cornell.  Several  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  Fine  Arts  Library  provided  articles  deal¬ 
ing  with  MacNeil's  work,  including  some 
illustrations.  The  National  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Biography,  1 948,  contains  a  resume  of  his  life  and 
work  but  curiously  does  not  include  the  Cotnell 
statue  in  the  list  of  his  sculptures.  Professor  Morris 
Bishop,  Class  of  '14,  mentions  MacNeil  in  his  his¬ 
tory  of  the  university.  Fortunately  the  Department 
of  Manuscripts  and  University  Archives  was  given 
MacNeil's  scrapbook,  newspaper  clippings,  some 
correspondence,  photographs  of  some  sculptures, 
and  a  short  autobiography. 

What  emerges  from  all  this  is  a  picture  of  a  man 
deeply  interested  in  people,  especially  our  early 
settlers  and  American  Indians,  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  difficulties  these  people  encountered  in 
their  struggle  for  existence.  He  was  a  sympathetic 
and  able  teacher  and  a  gifted  artist  whose  work  was 
recognized  as  outstanding  by  the  sculptors  of  his 
time  and  which  has  been  admired  by  all. 


Coin  Quiz 


"How  about  a  really  tough  coin  quiz?"  reader 
L.R.  suggests.  So,  at  the  risk  of  offending  some  of 
our  readers,  we  herewith  give  a  coin  quiz  which 
is  indeed  difficult,  yet  all  answers  can  be  found  in 
A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  1986  edi¬ 
tion.  At  the  end  the  answers  are  cross-referenced 
to  the  appropriate  Guide  Book  pages.  Your  editor 
deliberately  picked  obscure  things,  so  don't  feel 
badly  if  you  only  get  three  or  four  out  of  ten  right! 
Get  more  than  five  right,  and  you  probably  are  an 
expert— or  should  apply  to  Western  Publishing 
Company  for  a  position  on  the  Guide  Book  staff! 

1.  On  the  reverse  of  the  Daniel  Boone  bicenten¬ 
nial  commemorative  half  dollars,  minted  from  1934 
through  1938,  Boone  is  shown  with: 

a.  Davy  Crockett 

b.  Chief  Black  Fish 

c.  Sylvester  Crosby 

d.  Augustus  Lukeman 

2.  On  the  obverse  of  the  so-called  "Mercury"  dime, 
the  wings  crowning  the  cap  are  intended  to  sym¬ 
bolize: 

a.  Our  country's  freedom 

b.  Speed  of  communications 

c.  Escape  from  slavery 
d  Liberty  of  thought 

3.  Most  19th-century  American  silver  coins  were 
struck  from  an  alloy  consisting  of  90%  silver  and 
10%  copper  Of  the  four  pieces  below,  which  one 
is  an  exception;  which  pieces  was  struck  from  an 
alloy  of  75%  silver  and  25%  copper? 


a.  1851-0  silver  three-cent  piece 

b.  1852  half  dime 

c.  1850-0  quarter  dollar 

d.  1876-CC  twenty-cent  piece 

4.  Among  the  varieties  of  large  cents  of  the  year 
1839  are  the  Head  of  1838,  the  Silly  Head,  the 
Booby  Head,  and  the  so-called  Petite  Head,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Guide  Book.  What  feature  enables  the 
viewer  to  quickly  identify  the  Booby  Head  variety? 

a.  Beaded  cords  tying  hair 

b.  Horizontal  obverse  diebreak 

c.  Back  tip  of  shoulder  exposed 

d.  Date  numerals  arranged  in  a  straight  line 

5.  What  numismatic  item  is  associated  with  John 
Walker  &  Co.? 

a.  1820  Northwest  Company  token 

b.  1936  Arkansas-Robinson  half  dollar 

c.  1844  Liberty  Seated  dime 

d.  1795  Washington  Grate  token 

6.  Ragtime  enthusiasts  know  that  Scott  Joplin  used 
to  play  at  the  Maple  Leaf  Club  in  Sedalia.  Interest¬ 
ingly,  this  town  name  is  boldly  imprinted  on  a 
popular  United  States  coin.  Which  one  is  it? 

a.  1776-1976  bicentennial  quarter  dollar 

b.  1923-S  Monroe  half  dollar 

c.  1861  Confederate  half  dollar 

d.  1921  Missouri  centennial  half  dollar 

7.  The  reverse  of  the  $3  denomination  minted  from 
1 854  through  1 889  depicts  a  wreath  constituted  of: 

a.  Wheat,  corn,  barley 

b.  Tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  cotton 


c.  Olive  leaves  and  berries 

d.  Laurel,  olive,  oak 

8.  On  May  9,  1 843,  Matthew  A.  Stickney,  a  prom¬ 
inent  numismatist  of  his  day,  visited  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Mint  and  obtained  an  1804  silver  dollar,  by 
trading  another  item  for  it.  What  type  of  coin  did 
he  give  to  the  Mint  in  exchange? 

a.  1787  Brasher  doubloon 

b.  1827  Original  quarter 

c.  1785  Immune  Columbia  gold  striking 

d.  1804  Proof  $10  gold 

9.  According  to  Guide  Book,  the  Russian  name  or 
word  "Jefimok"  refers  to: 

a.  A  dollar-size  coin 

b.  Master  of  the  Leningrad  Mint 

c.  A  town  where  gold  was  discovered  in  1853 

d.  A  four-footed  animal  used  on  the  pattern  ru¬ 
ble  of  1837 

10.  Those  who  edit,  contribute  to,  and  publish  the 
Guide  Book  primarily  advocate  the  collecting  of 
coins  for: 

a.  Investment 

b.  Long-term  profits 

c.  Amusement 

d.  Pleasure  and  educational  benefits 

How  well  did  you  do?  Here  are  the  answers,  and 
in  parentheses  the  Guide  Book  pages  in  which  the 
answers  can  be  found:  1-b  (199),  2-d  (1 10),  3-a  (90), 
4-c  (76),  5-a  (51),  6-d  (208),  7-b  (170),  8-c  (150), 
9-a  (146),  and  10-d  (2). 
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Half  Dimes 


1930  MS-64.  Great  lustre  and  light  toning  $79; 
MS-65  with  immaculate  surfaces  and  golden 
toning . 225.00 

1930- S  MS-64 . 149.00 

1931- S  MS-63 . 115.00 

1937  Proof-65.  A  fully  brilliant  and  very  choice 

specimen . 2,450.00 

1938-D  MS-63  . 26.00 


CAPPED  BUST  TYPE 


1829  1st  year  of  issue.  Extremely  Fine-45  with  nice 

toning . . 99.00 

1830  AU-50  . 225.00 

1833  About  Uncirculated-55  lightly  toned  and 

close  to  "new” . 295.00 


A  Book  About  B.  Max  Mehl? 

A  note  from  reader  Ed  Hamm  relates: 

"Congratulations  on  your  book,  Abe  Kosoff: 
Dean  of  Numismatics.  I  was  really  pleased  with 
the  interesting  text  and  the  format.  This  book  in 
interest  ranks  right  along  with  your  Coins  and  Col¬ 
lectors  book  that  I  bought  20  years  ago!  Now,  how 
about  a  book  on  B.  Max  Mehl!" 


1835  MS-60  This  example  is  fully  brilliant  with 
frosty  lustre . 495.00 


More  On 

On  page  nine  of  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  59 
we  offered  and  discussed  items  under  the  head¬ 
ing  "Ancient  Roman  Oil  Lamp,"  which  caught  the 
attention  of  Rev.  John  C.  Allred  of  the  Park  Avenue 
Christian  Church,  Montebello,  California,  who 
wrote  to  say: 

"Yesterday  I  received  and  read  with  interest  your 
article  concerning  Roman  oil  lamps.  Luke  21:1-4 
tells  the  story  of  Jesus  observing  a  poor  widow  who 
gives  into  the  temple  treasury  an  offering  of  two 
mites  (Greek  duo  lepta)  which  was  'all  her  living.' 
Luke  15:8-10  is  a  portion  of  a  trilogy  of  parables 
which  describes  a  lost  sheep,  a  lost  coin,  and  a  lost 
son.  Here,  the  woman  has  10  pieces  of  silver 
(Greek  decadrachmae)  and  loses  one.  She  lights 
a  lamp  (Greek  luchnos)  and  sweeps  the  house  un¬ 
til  she  finds  it. 

"The  woman  in  this  parable  is  a  married  wom¬ 
an  who  loses  one  of  the  coins  from  the  chain  of 
coins  she  wore  around  her  neck.  This  is  a  very  sig¬ 
nificant  parable!  As  the  shepherd  who  searches  for 


Oil  Lamps 

the  lost  sheep  represents  the  Lord,  and  the  father 
who  waits  for  his  lost  son  represents  the  Lord- 
then  the  housewife  who  searches  for  her  lost  coin 
represents  the  Lord— a  dramatic  story  portraying 
God  as  a  woman! 

"At  any  rate,  your  writer  has  created  a  biblical 
'muling,'  joining  the  obverse  of  Luke  21  with  the 
reverse  of  Luke  15!  Also,  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  article  there  is  the  statement  'common  folk 
were  unable  to  afford  the  expensive  wax  or  tallow 
candles.'  Candles  did  not  exist  in  Biblical  times. 
The  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  incorrectly 
translates  the  Greek  word  luchnos  as  'candle'  when 
it  means  'lamp.'  Even  the  seven-branched  menorah 
was  not  a  'candlestick,'  but,  rather,  was  a  'lamp 
stand.' 

"It  may  interest  you  to  note  that  a  number  of 
years  ago  I  purchased,  in  Damascus,  an  ancient  Ro¬ 
man  oil  lamp  for  $6! 

"Keep  up  the  good  work!" 


Library  Editions  Available! 

Beginning  with  the  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  sale  of  the  Ezra  Cole  Collection,  Janu¬ 
ary  1986,  we  have  instituted  a  policy  of  producing  hardbound  library  editions  of  our  auction  cata¬ 
logues.  These  catalogues  will  be  the  same  as  our  softbound  editions,  except  that  they  will  be  in 
a  special  hard  binding,  with  a  gold-stamped  cover,  which  will  have  the  prices  realized  list  tucked 
in.  For  starters,  we  ordered  200  copies  of  the  Ezra  Cole  Collection.  Future  copies  will  be  ordered 
in  quantities  reflective  of  the  demand  for  them,  allowing  a  small  supply  to  remain  on  hand  for  resale. 

Copies  of  the  Ezra  Cole  Collection  catalogue  are  available  in  hardbound  form  for  $49  each,  sub¬ 
ject  to  prior  sale.  Or,  if  you  would  like  to  subscribe  to  all  of  our  hardbound  auction  catalogues, 
just  send  us  $40  for  the  Ezra  Cole  catalogue,  and  we'll  bill  you  for  future  hardbound  issues  as  they 
are  released,  shipping  them  to  you  automatically  when  they  are  ready  (which  should  be  approxi¬ 
mately  two  months  after  the  sale  date).  You  can  cancel  your  hardbound  catalogue  request  at  any 
time,  simply  by  advising  us  and  paying  the  balance  due,  if  any,  for  copies  already  shipped.  We 
hope  to  maintain  the  special  net  price  of  $40  to  subscribers,  $49  to  others,  as  long  as  possible.  If 
costs  increase,  we  reserve  the  right  to  raise  the  prices  in  the  future,  with  appropriate  notice  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  We  do  not  anticipate  doing  this  in  the  near  future,  but  we  thought  it  best  to  mention  it. 
Inflation  is  with  us,  you  know,  and  over  a  period  of  time  prices  for  just  about  everything  have  increased. 

Interested?  Why  not  plan  now  to  form  a  complete  hardbound  set?  Request  "hardbound  Ezra  Cole 
catalogue"  for  $49  on  your  order  blank,  or  request  "hardbound  Ezra  Cole  catalogue  plus  future 
issues"  and  send  $40,  and  we  will  bill  you  for  future  issues  as  they  are  produced. 

If  history  repeats  itself,  these  will  become  highly  treasured  collector's  items  in  the  future! 


1836  MS-63  A  well  struck  and  fully  brilliant  speci¬ 
men.  A  super  coin  for  the  discriminating  buy¬ 
er,  priced  at . 1,295.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED  HALF  DIMES 


1837  No  Stars  MS-64.  A  coin  with  superb  steel 

blue  toning . 1,995.00 

1 838  No  Drapery  About  Uncirculated-55.  Magnifi¬ 

cent  toning.  A  lightly  circulated  coin  that  in 
many  ways  is  far  more  appealing  than  many 
Mint  State  examples . 169.00 

1840  No  Drapery  AU-55  . 169.00 


1850  AU-55.  Beautiful  blue  and  gold  toning  priced 


at  just  . 139.00 

1853  Arrows  EF-45 . 65.00 


1856  MS-63  fully  brilliant  and  beautiful .  795.00 


1860  AU-55  . 139.00 

1862  AU-55  . 139.00 

1867-S  AU-55 . 149.00 


1869  AU-55  beautiful  toning . 139.00 

Dimes 

DRAPED  BUST  TYPE,  SMALL  EAGLE  REVERSE 


1796  EF-45.  Variety  with  diebreak  connecting  star 
nearest  date  to  rim.  Light  halo  toning  and  con¬ 
siderable  lustre.  An  outstanding  early  type  coin. 
Call  right  away  to  reserve  this  special  coin  for 
just . 2,995.00 
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DRAPED  BUST,  HERALDIC  EAGLE  REVERSE 


1805  Four  berries  type  VF-30.  With  light  toning 
and  no  problems  or  defects  . 995.00 


CAPPED  BUST  TYPE 


1814  Small  date  AU-55.  Very  choice  and  certain¬ 
ly  considered  Mint  State  by  many.  Very  scarce 
this  nice  with  full  mint  bloom  and  attractive 
light  toning.  One  of  the  nicest  early  type  coins 
in  our  huge  inventory  . 1,495.00 

CAPPED  BUST,  REDUCED  SIZE 


1832  MS-60.  Scarce  variety  with  broken  collar  on 
rim.  Beautiful  deep  toning.  A  great  value  for  the 
first  fortunate  caller.  Just . 725.00 


1833  Normal  date.  MS-60.  Frosty  and  lustrous  with 
just  a  hint  of  light  toning  . 695.00 


1835  AU-50.  Well  struck  with  light  golden  toning 
$375;  AU-55  very  lustrous  and  most  attractive 
$525;  MS-63  very,  very  scarce  and  certainly 
overlooked  in  today's  market.  Priced  compara¬ 
bly  with  coins  which  are  literally  hundreds  of 
times  more  plentiful.  We  like  the  great  value 
of  early  type  coins  in  general  and  this  coin  par¬ 
ticularly.  Just . 2,450.00 


LIBERTY  SEATED  TYPE 


1838  No  Drapery,  large  stars.  MS-63.  Generous 
lustre  and  attractive  light  toning  .  .  .  .995.00 
1848  EF-45  . 59.00 


1875  EF-45 


35.00 


1876-CC  MS-63.  A  coin  with  pleasant  mottled 


toning . 550.00 

1890  AU-55  .  139.00 

1891-0  AU-55  . 139.00 


BARBER  DIMES 


1892  MS-64.  We  purchased  a  "neat"  little  group 
of  five  pieces.  Each  coin  is  beautifully  toned  and 
very,  very  close  to  MS-65.  Here's  the  chance 
to  acquire  a  wonderful  coin  for  your  type  set 

priced  at . 595.00 

1900  MS-60  a  specimen  with  "super"  gold  and 

blue  toning . 195.00 

1904  AU-50  . 75.00 


Words  From  A  California  Reader 

The  following  letter  was  received  recently  from 
S.B.,  a  Sacramento,  California  reader: 

"I  am  writing  in  response  to  your  latest  Rare  Coin 
Reivew.  I  found  it  to  be  very  interesting  and  infor¬ 
mative. 

"I  collected  coins  at  the  age  of  1 3  in  1 965.  From 
that  point  I  expanded  to  a  booth  at  a  local  flea  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  early  1 970s.  These  years  were  spent  bus¬ 
ily  buying  and  selling  coins,  while  saving  select 
pieces  for  my  own  collection.  As  the  mid-1970s 
approached,  I  found  that  my  interest  turned  to  other 
areas  and  coins  were  put  on  the  back  burner. 

"I  have  recently  returned  to  my  first  love,  coins. 
Much  of  my  spare  time  is  now  spent  on  my  favorite 
pastime.  In  reading  your  Rare  Coin  Review  I  decid¬ 
ed  to  purchase  a  number  of  books.  I  found  that  your 
High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment  volume 
is  one  of  my  favorites.  This  book  takes  many  of  my 
own  theories  and  refines  them.  It  makes  me  feel 
that  I  have  done  the  right  thing  all  these  years. 

"I  am  now  committing 2 0%of  my  savings  toward 
the  purchase  of  coins,  hoping  that  they  will  act  as 
a  cold  compress  for  'coin  fever.'  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  future  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  and  will 
search  them  for  good  values.  My  present  interest 
is  m  AU-55  type  coins,  and  I  dream  some  day  that 
I  will  own  an  1 856  Flying  Eagle  cent.  I  have  a  way 
of  making  my  dreams  come  true. 

"I  am  also  looking  forward  to  purchasing  more 
books  in  the  future.  I  feel  that  your  firm  is  a  real 
credit  to  the  hobby  Keep  up  the  good  work." 


Free  Coin  Contest! 


After  taking  a  rest  in  our  last  issue,  this  Rare  Coin 
Review  revives  a  popular  feature,  our  Coin  Con¬ 
test.  We  propose  to  give  away  free  of  charge  two 
nice  "type"  coins,  each  the  first  year  of  issue.  The 
first  is  a  1 91 6-S  Mercury  dime,  MS-65,  with  attrac¬ 
tive  light  toning.  This  is  the  San  Francisco  Mint  is¬ 
sue  of  the  first  year  of  one  of  America's  most 
popular  series.  Mercury  dimes  were  produced  from 
1916  through  1945. 

The  second  coin  is  a  lightly  and  attractively  toned 
example  of  a  1932  Washington  quarter  dollar,  the 
first  year  of  a  design  which  is  still  being  made.  This 
piece,  too,  is  graded  MS-65.  Together,  both  pieces 
are  valued  in  the  $500  range— so  the  prize  is  real¬ 
ly  worth  competing  for!  To  broaden  your  chances 
of  winning,  we  offer  20  prizes  to  runners-up.  These 
20  people  will  each  receive  a  $  1 0  certificate  good 


anytime  during  the  next  year  for  purchase  of  numis¬ 
matic  books  from  our  Rare  Coin  Review. 

Entries  are  limited  to  one  per  Rare  Coin  Review 
recipient.  To  enter,  simply  put  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  clearly  on  a  postcard,  also  writing  the  words 
"Special  Contest."  Stamp  the  postcard  and  mail  it 
to  us.  After  this  issue  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  has 
been  in  circulation  a  month  or  so,  Tom  Becker  or 
a  member  of  his  staff  will  reach  into  the  entries, 
with  eyes  closed,  and  pick  the  first  prize  winner 
as  well  as  the  20  runners-up. 

Note:  No  purchase  is  necessary  to  enter  this  con¬ 
test.  As  noted,  entries  are  to  be  submitted  on  a 
separate  postcard  (not  in  an  envelope  and  not  with 
any  order  you  send  in).  Enter  the  contest.  Good 
luck! 
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1906  MS-60.  Wonderful  lustre  . 


195.00 


1 908  MS-63.  Lightly  toned;  a  strictly  original  speci¬ 
men  priced  at . 395.00 

1908-D  AU-55  $119;  MS-60  very  lustrous  and  sure 
to  please . 225.00 


1908-0  MS-63.  Quite  scarce . 395.00 

1909  EF-45 . 35.00 

1909  MS-63  beautifully  toned  . 395.00 

1912  MS-60  golden  toned  and  very  nice  195.00 
1912-D  AU-55.  Just  the  slightest  hint  of  rubbing. 

Priced  at . 99.00 

1912-S  MS-60  beautiful  toning . 195.00 

1913  AU-55  $99;  MS-60  . 195.00 

1915  AU-55  . 99.00 

1916  AU-55  $99;  MS-60  . 195.00 

MERCURY  DIMES 

1916-S  MS-63 . 65.00 

1919-D  MS-63  FSB . 189.00 


1925-D  MS-63  . 295.00 

1929-D  MS-64  very  lustrous . 129.00 

1938-D  MS-65  FSB . 195.00 

1941  Proof-65  fully  brilliant  and  much  in  demand 

at  only . 650.00 

1941-D  MS-65  FSB . 135.00 


Twenty-Cent  Pieces 


1875  First  year  of  issue  and  a  short  mintage  of  less 
than  40,000.  MS-63  well  struck  with  superb 
blue  and  rose  colored  toning . 2,450.00 


1875-S  EF-40.  While  this  piece  shows  obvious  signs 
of  having  been  in  circulation,  the  pleasant  origi¬ 
nal  toning  makes  it  more  attractive  than  the 
technical  grade  would  indicate  $155;  MS-60, 
fully  brilliant  and  lustrous . 795.00 

Quarters 

DRAPED  BUST,  HERALDIC  EAGLE 


1806  Good-4  $235;  VG-8  slightly  bent  $150;  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine-45  beautifully  toned  with  golden 
highlights.  Exceptional  quality  and  very  scarce 


this  nice . 1 ,895.00 

1807  Large  O  Good-4  bent  at  rim . 75.00 


1807  Small  O  VF-20.  Another  attractively  toned 
and  problem  free  example  of  this  elusive  type 
coin . 850.00 


NEW  COINS. 


THE  THREE  CENT  COIN,  FOR  POST  OFFICE  U9B. 


We  give  herewith  the  fac  similes  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  fifty  dollar  piece,  and  the  new  three  cent 
coin.  The  California  Coin  weighs  54  dwts. 
3  grains,  and  is  887-1000  fine,  as  expressed  on 
the  obverse  of  the  coin.  This  with  the  $100 
and  $200  pieces  which  will  be  issued  from  the 
Assay  Office,  are  not  expected  to  become  circu¬ 
lating  coins, — the  United  States  standard  is 
0.900  fine, — but  will  greatly  relieve  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint,  and  we  may  reasonably  hereafter 
expect  something  beside  $20  gold  pieces  from 
that  establishment.  On  the  edge  it  reads : 
Augustus  Humbtrt,  United  States  Assayer  of  Gold ,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1851. 


A  GKM. 

It  has  been  eloquently  said,  that  if  Christiani¬ 
ty  were  compelled  to  flee  from  the  mansions  of 
the  great,  the  academies  of  philosophers,  the 
halls  of  legislators,  or  the  throngs  of  busy  men, 
we  should  find  her  last  retreat,  with  woman  at 
the  fireside.  Her  last  audience  would  be  the 
'children  gathering  round  the  knees  of  a  mother 
— the  last  sacrifice  the  secret  prayer,  escaping 
in  silence  from  her  lips,  and  heard,  perhaps, 
only  at  the  throne  of  God. — Freemantle. 

An  even  mind  is  never  a  prejudiced  one. 


This  coin  is  oomewhat  thinner  and  smaller 
than  a  half  dime,  and  while  new  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  silver,  with  rather  a  slippery  feeling; 
3333j-  of  these  pieces  make  a  hundred  dollars, 
and  contain  $83,33  of  silver,  leaving  a  profit  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mint  of  $16,67  on  every  $83,33. 


PURSUIT  OF  GOLD. 

It  would  not  be  more  unreasonable  t©>  trans¬ 
plant  a  favorite  flower  out  of  black  e&fth  into, 
gold  dust,  than  it  is  for  a  person  to  let  money¬ 
getting  harden  his  heart  into  conterqpt,.or  into 
impatience  of  the  little  attentions,  the  merri¬ 
ments,  and  the  caresses  of  domestic  life — . 
Mount/ord. 


SMATTEpfcpRS^ 

All  smattcrers  ar*  more  brisk  and  pert. 

Than  those  that,  understand  an  art ; 

As  little  sparkles  shine  more  bright 

Than  glowing  coals,  that  give  them  light. — Anon. 


The  above  article  is  reprinted  from  "Gleason's  Pictorial  Magazine,"  issue  of  May 
17,  1851.  The  editor  of  that  long-ago  publication  acquainted  his  readers  with  the 
new  $50  pieces  recently  arrived  from  California,  as  well  as  an  unusual  new  denomi¬ 
nation,  the  silver  three-cent  piece.  As  it  turned  out,  $50  slugs  were  produced  in  oc¬ 
tagonal  form  in  1851  and  1852,  and  the  silver  three-cent  pieces,  first  coined  in  1851, 
were  continued  through  the  year  1873. 
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IF  NUMISMATIC  BOOKS  are  of  interest  to  you, 
you  can  join  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania  Society 
by  sending  a  check  in  the  amount  of  $7.50  to: 
Treasurer,  N.B.S.,  24921  Buckskin  Drive,  Laguna 
Hills,  CA  92653.  You  may  also  want  to  subscribe 
to  the  periodical  catalogues  and  auction  lists  issued 
by  Cal  Wilson,  38228  Glenmoor  Drive,  Freemont, 
CA  94536  and  George  Kolbe,  (P.O.  Drawer  1610 
A,  Crestline,  CA  92325).  A  few  years  ago  we  came 
across  a  quotation  which  went  something  like: 
"One  of  man's  greatest  comforts  is  a  shelf  of  un¬ 
read  interesting  books."  In  our  own  efforts,  we  are 
constantly  buying  books  for  our  research  and  refer¬ 
ence  library— and  consider  them  to  be  just  about 
the  best  expenditures  our  company  makes.  Check 
this  Review  issue  for  some  dandy  volumes  to  add 
to  your  own  numismatic  library — we  list  dozens 
of  useful  titles  for  sale. 

*  *  * 

YOUR  EDITOR  has  been  named  to  prepare  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  from 
the  earliest  days  in  1891  through  the  present,  such 
volume  to  be  ready  in  1991  when  the  centennial 
of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  will  be 
observed.  I  would  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  borrow  any  pre-1930  photographs  of  A.N.A. 
events  that  any  present  readers  may  possess. 

*  *  * 

WHO  SAID  that  coins  were  expensive?  Not  so, 
in  comparison  to  what  other  collectibles  have  been 
bringing.  The  front  page  of  Antiques  and  the  Arts 
Weekly,  issue  of  January  31,  noted  the  sale  of  a 
tea  table  made  in  Philadelphia  for  $1,045,000  and 
a  Gilbert  Stuart  painting  for  $990,000,  both  by 
Christie's  auction  gallery.  Of  course,  $990,000  is 
not  even  remotely  close  to  the  record  price  paid 
for  a  painting.  If  a  painting  sells  for  $5,000,000  it 
would  raise  few  eyebrows  these  days.  The  world's 
record  auction  price  for  a  rare  coin  stands  at  the 
$725,000  that  we  sold  a  1  787  Brasher  Doubloon 
for— the  finest  known  example — in  our  sale  of  the 
Garrett  Collection,  November  1979.  My  gosh,  in 
comparison  to  other  things,  the  price  seems  absurd¬ 
ly  cheap! 

*  *  * 

CONGRATULATIONS  TO  BILL  STEELE,  a  Mis¬ 
souri  reader  whose  card  was  drawn  by  Tom  Beck¬ 
er  on  January  23,  1986,  and  who  captured  first 
pn/f  in  the  "Shopping  Spree  Contest"  outlined  in 
our  Rare  Com  Review  No.  58.  Bill  is  the  recipient 
of  $500  worth  of  FREE  numismatic  items.  Congratu¬ 
lations  also  to  the  next  10  entrants  each  of  whom 
won  a  $35  prize 


SO  YOU  THINK  that  you  have  a  decent  vocabu¬ 
lary?  At  least  your  editor  thought  this,  until  he 
looked  at  "The  365  New-Words-A-Year  Calendar" 
issued  by  the  Workman  Publishing  Company,  New 
York.  See  how  many  of  these  words  you  can  recog¬ 
nize,  let  alone  define!  Try  these:  cachinnation,  ob¬ 
jurgate,  ambit,  farouche,  fascicle,  navvy,  and 
canaille.  Examples  of  the  words  in  use  are  given 
in  the  calendar,  such  as:  "By  objurgating  his  secre¬ 
tary  in  front  of  us  all,  he  lost  our  respect  and  affec¬ 
tion."  Not  all  was  lost,  however,  for  your  editor 
did  recognize  and  could  define  such  words  as  ocu¬ 
lar,  velodrome,  acolyte,  malediction,  decollete, 
palaver,  and  demur! 

*  *  * 

OUR  KINGSWOOD  HOLDERS  are  causing  a 
sensation,  possibly  not  on  the  national  scene  as  we 
haven't  advertised  extensively,  but  certainly  among 
our  clients.  Tom  Becker  has  continually  run  out  of 
stock  on  these,  and  we've  been  ordering  additional 
quantities  to  fill  the  demand.  It  is  difficult  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  beauty  of  your  collection  if  the  pieces 
are  permanently  housed  in  envelopes  or  "flips." 
The  Kingswood  holders  will  make  your  collection 
worthy  of  display  in  a  museum.  And,  the  cost  is 
such  that  anyone  can  afford  them.  We're  simply 
delighted  with  the  reception  the  Kingswood  holders 
have  received,  and  if  you  haven't  ordered  a  few, 
why  not  check  them  out?  You'll  be  delighted,  too! 
♦  *  * 

ROY  BONJOUR,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Coloni¬ 
al  Newsletter,  did  a  nice  survey  of  Vermont  die 
varieties  Ryder-15  and  30.  The  approximate  grade 
of  each  piece  is  listed,  together  with  its  past  and 
present  ownership.  Ryder-15  is  more  familiarly 
known  as  the  1  787  Bust  Left  variety  (see  page  46 
of  the  Guide  Book),  while  Ryder-30  is  the  1788 
variety  with  C  in  AUCTORI  backwards. 

Speaking  of  early  coins,  Mike  Hodder  (in  partic¬ 
ular)  and  Dave  Bowers  have  been  very  busy  gather¬ 
ing  photographs  and  working  on  a  comprehensive 
guide  to  colonial,  state,  and  early  American 
coins — mentioned  earlier  in  this  publication.  At  this 
point,  it  is  anticipated  that  nearly  all  of  the  die  var¬ 
ieties  of  state  copper  coinage  will  be  illustrated, 
as  well  as  many  varieties  of  Anglo-American  pieces 
and  others.  Detailed  historical  information  will  be 
given  as  well  as  data  useful  to  the  collector  (the 
availability  of  pieces  in  certain  grades,  striking 
characteristics,  and  the  like).  Further  announce¬ 
ments  will  be  made  as  the  project  nears 
completion— but  don't  sit  on  the  edge  of  your  seat 
waiting,  for  the  project  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
many  months  of  work  lie  ahead. 


CONGRATULATIONS  to  Sarah  Whitten  of  our 
Graphic  Arts  Department,  who  in  January  became 
Mrs.  David  French,  now  known  as  Sarah  Whitten- 
French. 

*  *  * 

JANE  BRYANT  QUINN  and  her  associate  Vir¬ 
ginia  Wilson  gave  our  Ray  Merena  a  nice  mention 
in  the  nationally  syndicated  column  "Staying 
Ahead"  a  few  weeks  ago.  Ray  was  interviewed  con¬ 
cerning  values  of  certain  coins. 

*  *  * 

DAVID  E.  TRIPP,  who  has  consulted  with  us  on 
various  numismatic  projects  in  the  past,  is  a  profes¬ 
sional  cartoonist  apart  from  being  a  professional 
numismatist.  Recently,  his  strip,  Sadie,  has  been 
appearing  in  Cat  Fancy  magazine. 

*  *  * 

ONE  OF  THE  MORE  UNUSUAL  company 
names  we  have  come  across  recently  is  Aerial  Lob¬ 
sters,  Inc.  This  outfit,  with  outlets  at  Boston's  Lo¬ 
gan  Airport,  specializes  in  the  air  shipment  of 
lobsters  to  various  destinations.  In  the  same  unusual 
name  vein,  in  Darien,  Connecticut,  a  company  is 
called  Chippington's  Chippier  Chocolate  Chip 
Cookies. 

*  *  * 

COINS  WERE  THE  BEST  INVESTMENT  in  the 

year  1985,  according  to  a  report  from  U.S.A.  To¬ 
day,  January  29,  quoted  in  Numismatic  News,  is¬ 
sue  of  February  18.  "The  sum  of  $10,000  invested 
in  coins  of  1985  would  return  $14,705..."  This  was 
by  far  the  best  rate  of  return  cited— a  whopping 
47% — in  a  list  of  five  investments  headlined  'The 
Best  Return  on  $10,000.'  Growth  rates  given  for  the 
others  were  as  follows:  International  stock  funds, 
32%;  Over-the-counter  stocks,  29%;  Growth  stock 
funds,  26%;  and  Ginnie  Mae  bonds,  24%. " 

*  *  * 

LESTER  MERKIN,  the  well-known  gentleman 
who  conducted  many  illustrious  auction  sales  in 
New  York  City  a  decade  or  so  ago,  recently  met 
with  our  Michael  Hodder  and  discussed  some 
historical  numismatic  tidbits.  Lester  shared  a  sto¬ 
ry,  which  relates  that  two  gentlemen,  known  as 
Bristol  Bill  and  Christian  Meadows,  engraved  coun¬ 
terfeits  of  Liberty  Standing  quarters  and  Walking 
Liberty  half  dollars  in  China  in  the  1920s.  These 
were  very  good  fakes.  After  serving  time  in  the 
penitentiary  for  counterfeiting,  they  were  employed 
by  the  United  States  Mint,  presumably  to  keep  them 
out  of  trouble!  They  were  made  to  promise  not  to 
turn  their  talents  to  creative  reproduction  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Neither  Lester  nor  Mike  can  vouch  for  the 
authenticity  of  this  anecdote,  but  it  makes  interest¬ 
ing  telling  and  reading. 

*  *  * 

RARE  COIN  REVIEW  READERS  may  remember 
that  a  couple  years  ago  we  discussed  some  interest¬ 
ing  illogical  terms  which  we  have  noted— including 
the  seemingly  contradictory  "indoor  yard  sale"  and 
"hardtop  convertible."  Now  comes  an  article  in 
People  magazine,  March  3,  1986,  which  tells  us 
of  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Warren  S.  Blumenfeld,  who 
collects  oxymorons,  the  technical  name  for  a  com¬ 
bination  of  contradictory  or  incongruous  words.  He 
notes  that  the  word  "bittersweet"  is  an  oxymoron 
in  itself,  and  that  one  of  the  best-known  oxymor¬ 
ons  is  in  Romeo  and  luliet,  "parting  is  such  sweet 
sorrow."  Such  terminologies  as  "military  intelli- 
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gence,"  the  scientific  "standard  deviations/'  and 
"flat  curves,"  and  the  business  term  "constant  vari¬ 
ables"  also  attracted  Dr.  Blumenfeld's  attention,  as 
did  a  sportscaster  stating:  "Count  on  this  team  to 
be  unpredictable." 

Then  there  are  such  products  as  plastic  glasses 
and  the  food  jumbo  shrimp. 

*  *  * 

LEE  IACOCCA  said  it  in  his  biography,  current¬ 
ly  on  the  best-seller  list:  "If  anyone  doubts  that 
we've  lost  some  of  our  economic  greatness,  let's 
consider  the  following  questions:  Why  does  the 
country  that  produced  Walter  Chrysler,  Alfred 
Sloan  [the  founder  of  General  Motors],  and  the 
original  Henry  Ford  have  so  much  trouble  making 
and  selling  cars  competitively?  Why  does  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Andrew  Carnegie  have  so  much  trouble  com¬ 
peting  in  steel?  Why  does  the  country  of  Thomas 
Edison  have  to  import  most  of  its  phonographs,  ra¬ 
dios,  television  sets,  video  recorders,  and  other 
forms  of  consumer  electronics?  Why  does  the  coun¬ 
try  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  have  oil  problems?  Why 
does  the  country  of  Eli  Whitney  have  to  import  so 
many  of  its  machines  tools?  Why  does  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Robert  Fulton  and  the  Wright  brothers  face 
such  heavy  competition  in  transportation  equip¬ 
ment?  What  became  of  the  industrial  machine  that 
was  once  the  envy  and  hope  of  the  rest  of  the 
world?  How  in  less  than  40  years  did  we  manage 
to  dismantle  the  'arsenal  of  democracy'  and  wind 
up  with  an  economy  that  is  flabby  in  so  many  crit¬ 
ical  areas?" 

*  *  * 

HEADLINE  in  USA  Today,  February  18,  1986: 
"Llamas  are  good  pets...  and  good  investments..." 
(The  italics  are  ours.)  Now,  perhaps,  is  the  time  to 

add  a  llama  to  your  portfolio! 

♦  *  * 

THE  AMERICAN  SCENE  as  reflected  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  Richard  Wolkomir  in  Smithsonian,  issue  of 
February  1 986,  excerpts:  "We  must  all  be  alert  for 
vindicative  rock  formations.  In  Jacksonville,  Flori¬ 
da,  recently,  a  sinkhole  opened,  swallowing  a 
motorcycle,  a  Blazer,  a  family  sedan,  two  trucks, 
a  garage,  and  a  couple  of  royal  palm  trees.  Also 
look  out  for  public  works  projects,  especially  in 
Buffalo,  New  York,  where  bridge  painters  recent¬ 
ly  went  wild.  Besides  the  bridge,  they  spray-painted 
2,300  parked  cars,  about  90  boats  and  several 
streets  and  buildings  with  what  residents  are  call¬ 
ing  'Department  of  Transportation  Green.'  In 
Goshen,  Vermont,  police  raided  the  town  clerk's 
home  and  found  1 ,000  marijuana  plants  and  a  rock¬ 
et  launcher.  [All  those  who  worry  about  obscure 
things]  should  be  aware  that  in  California,  using 
dirty  underwear  as  rags  is  a  crime.  So  is  selling  cot¬ 
ton  at  night  in  Mississippi  and  playing  marbles  at 

any  time  in  downtown  Winoma,  Mississippi." 

•  *  *  * 

IN  IRELAND,  early  in  the  18th  century,  there  was 
a  counterfeit  halfpenny  in  circulation  that  was 
called  for  reasons  that  now  are  obscure,  a  rap.  Later, 
any  coin  of  trifling  value  was  called  a  rap.  And  that 
is  why,  when  you  don't  care  two  cents  about  some¬ 
thing,  you  say  "I  don't  care  a  rap."  (From  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  Michael  Gartner  in  the  Seattle  Times, 

submitted  by  reader  A.  Young) 

*  *  * 

THE  AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  ASSOCIATION 

Board  of  Governors  was  busier  than  ever  at  the 
Midwinter  Convention  in  Salt  Lake  City,  accord¬ 
ing  to  news  reports.  One  marathon  session  began 
at  8:30  in  the  morning  and  did  not  end  until 
midnight! 

*  *  * 

READER  K.G.  told  us  that  he  recently  encoun¬ 
tered  a  numismatist  who  had  a  coin  accompanied 


by  four  grading  certificates  from  four  different  com¬ 
panies  and— you  guessed  it— the  coin  had  four 
different  grades.  It  could  just  be  that  grading  coins 
might  be  more  profitable  than  buying  or  selling 
them,  especially  since  some  of  the  grading  serv¬ 
ices  charge  a  percentage  of  the  coin's  valuation  to 
perform  grading.  With  all  of  the  experience  of  Tom 
Becker,  Ray  Merena,  Dave  Bowers,  Rick  Bagg, 
Mike  Hodder,  Bob  Rubel,  and  others  on  our  staff, 
perhaps  we  should  stop  buying,  selling,  and  auc¬ 
tioning  coins  and,  instead,  set  up  a  grading  serv¬ 
ice.  Who  knows,  perhaps  if  we  had  seen  the  coin 
in  question,  the  one  with  four  grades,  perhaps  we 

would  come  up  with  even  a  different  grade! 

*  *  * 

CONGRATULATIONS  to  F.C.,  who  recently 
completed  his  set  of  United  States  trade  dollars  dat¬ 
ed  from  1 873  to  1 883.  The  last  coin  to  be  added? 
The  scarce  1877-CC,  with  the  rare  1878-CC  com¬ 
ing  just  before  it. 


The  following  was  submitted  by  Donn  Pearlman, 
well-known  CBS  radio  personality  and  one  of  our 
constant  readers: 

There's  just  too  much  "bad"  news  in  the  world 
these  days.  So,  I  want  to  start  the  New  Year  by  shar¬ 
ing  with  you  some  of  the  items  that  do  not  make 
banner  headlines,  but  do  make  the  world  go 
'round.  Meet  some  of  "PEARLMAN'S  PEOPLE." 
These  famous  and  infamous  news-makers  have 
been  mentioned  recently  in  my  Chicago 
broadcasts. 

This  informal  newsletter  may  become  a  semi¬ 
regular  form  of  communication  depending  on  the 
responses  of  those  receiving  this  first  mailing,  the 
continuing  excellent  health  of  my  new  Kaypro 
Computer,  and  my  usual  lack  of  unsupervised  ac¬ 
tivities  time. 

Enjoy  the  world  of  "PEARLMAN'S  PEOPLE!" 

(Manistique,  Michigan)— A  24-year  old  man  bar¬ 
ricaded  himself  for  an  hour  inside  a  drugstore.  He 
was  armed  with  a  .44  magnum,  a  deer  rifle,  and 
double-barrel  shotgun,  but  police  arrested  him 
without  a  shot  being  fired. 

The  gunman  was  found  unconscious  behind  a 
counter  where  he  had  downed  nearly  three  pints 
of  the  store's  Peppermint  Schnapps.  The  gunman's 
mother  told  police:  "He  passes  out  quickly  when 
he  gets  drunk." 

(London)— Police  stopped  to  help  a  man  found 
kneeling  beside  his  stopped  car  on  the  side  of  M-1 , 
one  of  Britain's  main  highways.  However,  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  the  motorist's  car.  Ex¬ 
plained  Mohammed  Riaz  to  the  police:  "I  must 
pray  five  times  a  day.  It  was  time,  so  I  stopped." 

A  judge  fined  Riaz  the  equivalent  of  $220  for 
stopping  on  a  No-Parking  road. 

(New  York)— Nelson  Nash  deposited  a  check  for 
$50  in  his  account  at  a  Citibank  branch.  However, 
the  computer  misread  the  entry  and  credited  Nash's 
account  with  $60  million.  Unfortunately,  by  the 
time  Nash  found  out  about  the  error,  the  mistake 
was  corrected.  Explained  a  bank  spokesman:  "If 
he  had  tried  to  withdraw  the  money,  the  tellers 
would  have  refused.  People  just  don't  keep  $60 
million  in  their  checking  accounts." 

(Des  Moines)— A  1 0-year  old  boy  who  won  a  ra¬ 
dio  station's  contest  was  given  95  seconds  to  grab 
whatever  he  wanted  from  inside  the  Toys  Plus 
store.  The  boy's  father,  Gene  Pierce,  speculated  his 
son  would  accumulate  $100  or  $200  worth  of  mer- 


COMPETITION  is  dandy,  but  in  your  editor's 
opinion,  the  government  breakup  of  AT&T  and  the 
Bell  Telephone  System  was  ill-advised.  Just  about 
everyone  with  whom  we've  talked  feels  that  serv¬ 
ice  is  now  poorer,  equipment  works  less  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  expenses  are  greater  than  they  were 

before.  So,  what  was  the  advantage? 

*  *  * 

ROBERT  RHUE,  the  Englewood,  Colorado 
numismatist,  recently  wrote  to  say: 

"Just  a  note  to  express  my  thoughts  on  a  couple 
of  issues.  It  was  refreshing  to  know  that  no  matter 
what  issue  might  be  raised  by  myself  or  others  dur¬ 
ing  your  tenure  as  president  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association,  whether  or  not  it  was  po¬ 
litically  sensitive,  you  would  respond  to  it  in  a  log¬ 
ical  and  businesslike  fashion.  That  type  of 
leadership  is  a  real  asset  to  any  organization.  I  es¬ 
pecially  admired  the  control  you  asserted  in  Board 
of  Governors  meetings  and  similar  forums  which, 
by  their  nature,  tend  to  get  out  of  control." 


chandise  in  the  time  limit.  However,  after  learn¬ 
ing  he  had  won  the  contest,  young  Chad  Pierce 
spent  two  days  checking  out  the  entire  store  and 
making  a  list  of  what  he  wanted  and  where  it  was 
located. 

In  only  95  huffing  and  puffing  seconds  he  was 
able  to  take  a  skateboard,  a  bicycle,  five  transformer 
robots,  and  four  G.l.  Joe  toys.  Total  retail  value: 
$367.77. 

(Boston)— As  New  Year's  Day  1 986  approached, 
a  newspaper  columnist  compiled  a  listing  of  predic¬ 
tions  made  a  year  earlier  by  various  psychics.  Here 
are  some  of  the  things  that  were  supposed  to  have 
happened  in  1985: 

Prince  Charles  was  to  have  been  trampled  by  a 
herd  of  elephants. 

Medical  researchers  were  supposed  to  declare 
that  acupuncture  was  an  effective  treatment  for  se¬ 
nility. 

Comic  Bill  Cosby  would  quit  his  top-rated  tele¬ 
vision  program  and  run  for  Congress. 

President  Reagan  would  take  up  break  dancing. 

Former  vice-presidential  candidate  Geraldine  Fer¬ 
raro  would  become  an  Avon  Lady. 

Scientists  would  successfully  transplant  the  brain 
of  a  cat  into  a  dog. 

Howard  Cosell  would  become  the  singing  and 
dancing  star  of  a  hit  Broadway  musical. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  announce  it  had  a  team 
of  cosmonauts  on  Mars. 

An  all-female  commando  unit  of  the  U.S.  Army 
would  rescue  a  senator  being  held  hostage  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  aboved  1 985  predicitons  were  compiled  by 
such  well-known  publications  as  The  National  En¬ 
quirer,  The  Star,  and  The  Weekly  World  News. 

CONCLUSION:  The  supermarket  psychics  ap¬ 
parently  were  using  bowling  balls  instead  of  crys¬ 
tal  balls. 


Ted  Murphy  Writes 

Reader  Ted  Murphy  recently  had  the  following 
to  say: 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  Adventures  With 
Rare  Coins,  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  for  the  second 
time — and  to  me  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  informative  books  I  have  ever  read.  I  have  read 
and  studied  many  other  coin  books,  but  none  of 
them  captured  my  interest  like  this  one." 


PEARLMAN'S  PEOPLE 

By  Donn  Pearlman 
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For  the  Collector  and  the  Investor... 

ANACS  GRADED  COIN  PACKAGES 


ANACS  has  determined  this  item  is  genuine  and  as  described 
Warning:  Sec  reverse  for  important  information  regarding  this  certificate. 

**USA  1953  HALF  DOLLAR  -  PROOF** 

No:  G-3270-B  Grade  Opinion:  PF67/67 

Registered  to:  BOWERS  AND  MERENA  GALLERIES  INC. 


03-04-86 


THIS  SPECIAL  PACKAGE  OFFER  IS  LIKE  NONE  WE  HAVE  EVER  MADE  BEFORE!  Recently  we  have  acquired  a  number  of  coins  which  have  been  authenticated  and 
graded  by  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Certification  Service  located  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  Each  of  the  coins  included  as  selections  in  the  packages 
offered  here  will  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  which  states  that  the  coin  is  indeed  genuine  and  offers  the  opinion  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  as  to 
the  grade  of  the  coin. 

It  seems  that  a  growing  number  of  collectors,  particularly  those  with  investment  in  mind,  are  interested  in  obtaining  some  type  of  certificate  which  states  the  grade 
of  the  coin  which  they  are  buying.  Many  new  grading  services,  offering  to  grade  coins  for  a  fee  have  sprung  up  and  are  now  busy  in  the  grading  business.  Often  the 
situation  is  that  of  a  grading  service  being  affiliated  with  a  commercial  firm,  in  which  employees  or  principals  of  the  firm  are  simply  grading  their  own  coins.  While 
the  American  Numismatic  Association  Certification  Service  can,  and  does,  make  errors,  just  like  everyone  else,  their  opinions  seem  to  be  most  widely  accepted  and 
their  objectivity  is  seldom  questioned.  They  are  a  non-profit  federally  chartered  organization,  and  they  have  no  special  commercial  connection  with  any  dealer  or  collector. 

We  have  purchased  each  of  these  coins  for  our  inventory  because  we  liked  it,  not  because  it  has  an  ANA  Grading  Service  certificate,  for  in  the  past  we  have  seen 
pieces  with  certificates  we  like  and  ones  we  don't  like.  We  have  picked  out  the  ones  we  like— the  "best  of  the  best,"  so  to  speak.  We  think  you  will  be  simply  delighted 
with  the  coins  that  are  included  in  your  package.  We  have  sold  hundreds  of  coin  packages  in  the  past,  and  many  of  our  customers  agree  that  a  Bowers  and  Merena 
Special  Package  is  one  of  the  best  values  in  the  coin  hobby  today. 

It  is  very  important  to  remember  that  an  ANACS  certificate  offers  very  little  information  about  a  coin,  except  for  its  numerical  grade.  We  buy  coins  because,  in  addition 
to  meeting  a  certain  grade,  they  are  appealing  overall  and  represent  a  very  good  value,  not  simply  because  they  happen  to  neatly  fit  into  a  particular  "technical"  grade. 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Tom  Becker  and  our  other  numismatists  are  experienced,  and  are  "on  the  firing  line"  of  the  numismatic  marketplace  every 
day.  While  each  and  every  coin  in  this  Special  Package  Offer  will  come  with  an  ANACS  certificate,  you  get  far  more.  In  every  case,  these  coins  are  "ANACS-Plus," 
the  big  plus  being  that  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  agrees  with  the  grade  that  ANACS  has  assigned.  Further,  the  ANA  grades  are  recent  grades— 1985  and  1986,  for 
grading  interpretations  have  changed,  and  earlier  certificates  are  not  as  reliable  as  newer  ones.  Indeed,  nearly  all  of  the  pieces  included  in  this  Special  Package  Offer 
are  of  the  1986  date. 

Please  remember  that  you  are  the  final  judge.  No  certificate  is  more  important  than  your  personal  opinion!  If  you  are  not  100%  delighted  with  each  coin  that  is  included 
in  your  package,  just  return  it  for  a  prompt,  no-questions-asked  refund  or,  if  you  choose,  replacement  (if  we  can  supply  a  replacement). 

Now  on  to  the  great  packages  that  we  have  to  offer! 

ANACS-Plus  Package  No.  1— Silver  Commemoratives.  Send  $2,500  and  receive  $2,750  worth  of  coins  at  our  regular  prices,  an  added  value  bonus  of  $250.  Each 
coin  in  this  package  will  be  graded  MS-63/65  or  better  by  ANACS.  No  MS-65  coins  are  included.  We'll  select  coins  with  outstanding  attributes  like  full  mint  lustre, 
attractive  original  toning,  sharpness  of  strike  and  overall  eye  appeal.  If  you  already  have  some  commemorative  half  dollars  in  your  collection,  just  mention  the  issues 
you  have  and  we'll  do  our  best  to  avoid  sending  any  duplicates. 

ANACS-Plus  Package  No.  2— A  Personal  Gold  Reserve.  Send  $5,000  and  receive  $5,500  worth  of  coins  at  our  regular  prices,  an  added  value  bonus  of  $500.  One 
of  our  nation's  most  beautiful  coins,  the  Saint-Gaudens  double  eagle  grading  at  least  ANACS  MS-63/63  will  be  included  in  this  package  along  with  other  spectacular 
gold  coins  that  represent  an  excellent  combination  of  quality  and  price. 

ANACS-Plus  Package  No.  3 — A  Larger  Personal  Gold  Reserve.  Send  $10,000  and  receive  $1 1,000  worth  of  coins,  an  added  value  bonus  of  $1,000!  A  "double  helping" 
of  beautiful  MS-63/63  Saint-Gaudens  double  eagles  plus  much,  much  more.  One  of  the  most  exciting  packages  we  could  possibly  offer.  Simply  outstanding  in  every  way! 

ANACS-Plus  Package  No.  4 — United  States  Type  Coins.  Send  $2,500  and  receive  $2,750,  an  added  value  bonus  of  $250.  ANACS  MS-60/60  and  MS-63/63  coins 
make  up  this  diverse  and  interesting  assortment  of  some  of  the  best  values  in  today's  coin  market.  If  you  like  variety  and  are  interested  in  the  history  and  charm  of 
numismatics  then  this  package  is  for  you. 

ANACS-Plus  Package  No.  5— Morgan  Dollars.  Send  $2,500  and  receive  $2,750  worth  of  coins,  an  added  value  bonus  of  $250.  ANACS  graders  are  "super"  conserva¬ 
tive  when  it  comes  to  grading  Morgan  dollars!  Each  coin  in  this  package  will  grade  ANACS  MS-63/63  or  better.  Try  them,  you'll  be  delighted!  If  you  already  have  some 
Morgan  dollars  in  your  collection,  mention  the  dates  and  we'll  try  to  avoid  sending  duplicates. 

ANACS-Plus  Package  No.  6 — The  Large  Morgan  Dollar  Package.  Send  $5,000  and  receive  $5,500  worth  of  coins  at  our  regular  prices,  an  added  value  bonus  of  $500. 
just  like  Package  No.  5  but  more  of  the  same  great  quality.  A  very  good  selection  of  dates  and  mintmarks  plus  some  of  the  "red  hot"  ANACS  graded  Carson  City  issues. 
Don't  delay  on  this  package  we  expect  a  very  fast  sellout. 

ANACS-Plus  Package  No.  7— The  "Knowledge  is  King"  Package.  Send  $25,000  and  receive  $27,500  worth  of  ANACS  graded  coins  at  our  regular  prices.  A  very  gener¬ 
ous  added  value  bonus  of  $2,500!  Every  month  we  service  the  accounts  of  busy  collector-investors  who  do  not  have  the  time  to  assemble  a  meaningful  collection  or 
portfolio  of  rare  coins.  They  ask  the  expert  numismatists  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  to  do  the  research  and  buying  for  them.  We  do  our  best  to  assemble  just  the 
right  coins  for  every  one  of  our  valued  customers.  In  this  package  we  will  include  our  very  favorite  coins.  Outstanding  and  beautiful  specimens.  You  will  receive  brilliant 
and  lustrous  gold  coins,  sparkling  Morgan  dollars,  scarce  and  in-demand  type  coins  as  well  as  selections  from  a  "neat"  old-time  commemorative  collection.  As  with 
every  package  m  this  offering  each  coin  will  be  accompanied  by  a  recent  ANACS  authentication  and  grading  certificate. 

Market  Note  Many  indications  are  that  rare  coins  are  poised  for  another  sustained  "run-up”  in  prices.  We  have  always  been  very  conservative  and  never  make  un¬ 
founded  predictions,  but  when  asked,  we  have  to  say  that  the  coin  market  looks  very,  very  good  right  now  and  the  future  looks  positive,  indeed 
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CAPPED  BUST,  LARGE  SIZE 


STANDING  LIBERTY  QUARTERS 


1818  VG-8  $69;  F-12  $99;  VF-20  . 265.00 

1820  Large  O  VG-8 . 45.00 

1821  Good-4  $49;  VG-8  no  problems  .  .  .69.00 

1822  Fine-12  . 99.00 


CAPPED  BUST,  REDUCED  SIZE 


1831  Small  letters  MS-63.  Very  well  struck  with 
beautiful  light  toning  over  lustrous  surfaces. 
One  of  the  nicest  examples  of  this  type  that  we 
have  had  the  privilege  to  offer ....  3,450.00 


BARBER  QUARTERS 


1893-0  About  Uncirculated-55.  A  scarce  and  un¬ 
derrated  date.  This  example  features  beautiful 
halo  toning . 189.00 


1902  MS-63.  A  fully  brilliant  example  with  satin 
lustre . 650.00 


1 904  MS-60,  just  a  dusting  of  light  golden  toning 

and  priced  at . 325.00 

1905  AU-55.  Just  a  hint  of  light  rubbing,  fully 

lustrous . 165.00 

1 907  MS-60.  Exceptional  quality  at  the  small  price 
of  just . 325.00 

1909  AU-55.  Beautiful  golden  toning  .  .  165.00 


1909- D  MS-63.  Superb  steel  blue  toning  with  frosty 

devices.  A  coin  with  amazing  eye  appeal  and 
thus  a  wonderful  addition  to  a  type  set  or  date 
collection  . 750.00 

1910- D  MS-63.  Fully  brilliant  and  sure  to  please 

at  just . 750.00 


1912  AU-55  . 165.00 

1914- D  AU-55  . 165.00 

1915- D  MS-63.  Just  a  hint  of  light  toning  on  this 

specimen . 750.00 

1916- D  AU-55  . 165.00 


1917  Type  I  MS-63.  We  have  a  beautiful  supply 
of  five  pieces  in  stock.  Each  is  well  struck  and 
just  perfect  for  the  high  grade  type  set.  Order 
early  as  we  expect  these  to  be  snapped  up 
quickly  . 595.00 


1917  Type  II  MS-60  $159;  MS-63  full  head.  Ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  struck  with  appealing,  colored 
toning.  Our  price  is  a  bit  more  than  usual  but 
this  quarter  is  worth  every  penny  .  .  .425.00 


FROM  NUMISMATIC  NEWS 


The  following  appeared  as  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  "Numismatic  News/'  October  15,  1985  and  was 
printed  under  the  title  of  "Great  Book."  We  were 
surprised  and  delighted  to  read  it!  We  herewith 
share  these  unsolicited  words  with  our  present 
readers. 

Recently,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  read  a  copy  of 
Q.  David  Bowers'  excellent  book  titled  United 
States  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Pieces.  I  have 
found  this  book  to  be  superb  reading  and  would 
recommend  it  to  anyone  collecting  the  issues 
discussed. 

For  those  persons  who  endeavor  to  collect  Jef¬ 
ferson  nickels  in  a  BU  condition,  this  book  is  an 
absolute  must.  It  very  adequately  outlines  the 
problems  the  Mint  has  had  with  the  striking  of  this 
series. 

Some  years  ago,  I  ran  a  want  ad  in  a  price-guide 
publication,  even  though  I  am  just  a  collector,  of¬ 
fering  to  buy  BU  rolls  of  1958-P  Jefferson  nickels 
at  the  then-current  bid  price  of  $5  a  roll.  What 
I  was  looking  for  was  just  one  well-struck  exam¬ 
ple  for  my  set.  For  a  number  of  years  before  this 
I  had  attended  shows  and  ordered  examples  from 
mail-order  dealers  with  no  luck  in  finding  a  de¬ 
cent  specimen. 

From  my  want  ad  I  received  279  rolls  of  1958 
Jefferson  nickels.  It  took  me  months  to  go  through 
these  rolls.  I  checked  each  of  the  some  11,000 
coins  with  a  7x  glass.  The  results  were  zero!  Not 
one  coin  I  looked  at  even  came  close  to  what  I 
would  call  a  good  strike.  The  grading  points,  the 
triangle  and  the  steps  of  Monticello,  weren't  even 
there  in  most  of  the  examples. 

The  obverse  cheekbone  appeared  as  though  it 
had  been  rubbed  from  circulation.  However,  after 
careful  examination,  I  determined  that  all  the 
coins  I  was  looking  at  were  in  fact  BU.  The  prob¬ 
lems  were  bad  strikes,  overused  dies  and,  in  my 
opinion,  die  spacing.  This  didn't  alter  the  fact  that 
these  coins  looked  circulated. 

Problems  such  as  those  are  not  and  cannot  be 
covered  in  the  current  grading  guides.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  grading  guides  are  just  that, 


"guides.”  Books,  such  as  United  States  Three-Cent 
and  Five-Cent  Pieces,  are  invaluable  sources  that 
will  inform  the  collector  of  the  many  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  in  a  given  coinage  series. 

I  only  wish  that  I  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  Q.  David  Bowers'  book  before  I  spent  $1,395 
looking  for  a  40-cent  coin  that's  next  to  impossi¬ 
ble  to  find.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  have  sold 
most  of  the  1958  nickels  I  had  purchased. 
However,  I  did  manage  to  take  a  loss  on  them. 
The  $9.95  cost  of  the  book  would  have  saved  me 
many  dollars  and  a  lot  of  time.  I  would  have  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  minor  expense. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  education  is  the 
backbone  of  our  hobby.  Before  we  get  angry  with 
a  dealer  for  sending  us  a  bad  coin,  we  should 
know  the  coins  we  are  collecting  and  all  their 
history  as  well.  My  thanks  goes  to  Mr.  Bowers  and 
his  efforts.  I  will  be  looking  forward  to  reading 
more  of  his  books  in  the  future. 

Steven  M.  Kaden 
Fort  Bragg,  Calif. 

Likes  Our  Books! 

Anthony  Bongiovanni  wrote  to  say: 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  The  History  of 
United  States  Coinage,  U.S.  Gold  Coins:  An  Il¬ 
lustrated  History,  An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hob¬ 
by  in  the  1930s:  The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File,  and 
Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  all  of  which 
I  enjoyed  very  much.  The  information  contained 
in  these  books  is  incredible.  I  especially  enjoyed 
the  letters  from  the  old-time  dealers  and  collec¬ 
tors.  Quite  frankly,  these  books  would  have  been 
a  bargain  at  double  the  price. 

"I  also  was  fortunate  to  purchase  a  pattern  cent 
for  my  collection  at  your  Patterson  Collection  sale 
and  would  like  to  commend  you  on  your  most 
conservative  description.  It  was  graded  MS-63  to 
65.  I  could  see  many  dealers  selling  this  item  as 
MS-65  or  better. 

"I  am  enclosing  my  check  for  several  more 
books  from  your  Rare  Coin  Review  listing 
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WASHINGTON  QUARTERS 


1917-D  Type  II  MS-60 


165.00 


1 929  MS-63.  Nearly  full  head  with  light  golden  ton¬ 
ing.  A  very  good  value  for  just . 259.00 

1930  AU-50  . 45.00 


1932  MS-60  $32;  MS-63  $59;  MS-65  .  .395.00 
1932-D  MS-60.  Always  in  demand  and  priced  right 

at  just . 495.00 

1 932-S  MS-60.  The  other  "key"  date  in  the  series. 
Very  nice  and  just . 375.00 

1934  MS-60  . 55.00 

1935  MS-60  . 49.00 


1935-D  MS-63  $135;  MS-65  mark-free  with  excep¬ 
tional  lustre . 495.00 


1935- S  MS-65  . 590.00 

1936- S  MS-60  $85;  MS-63  $129;  MS-65  449.00 

1937- D  MS-63  . 89.00 


1937-S  MS-65 


795.00 


1939-S  MS-65.  Well  struck.  .  .  . . 395.00 


Telephone  "Ingenuity" 


In  recent  times  many  of  our  clients  have  told 
us  that  they  have  been  receiving  unsolicited 
telephone  calls  from  various  sales  organizations 
which  apparently  get  mailing  lists  with  the  names 
of  doctors,  investors,  and  other  individuals— and 
then  telephone  them  day  and  night  with  "special 
offers"  of  coins. 

Coin  World,  issue  of  October  16th,  page  24,  tells 
of  an  indictment  against  three  New  Jersey  men 
who,  according  to  the  charges,  "did  direct,  con¬ 
trol,  carry  out,  and  participate  in  a  multi-state 
telephone  solicitation  operation  that  sold  Morgan 
silver  dollars  to  customers  nationwide  through 
false  representations  about  the  value  of  such 
coins." 

In  this  instance,  customers  were  told  that  the 
coins  in  question  were  worth  an  average  of  $1 75 
per  coin  or  more  when,  in  reality  "the  coins  they 
were  selling  were  not  worth  more  than  $75  each 
at  the  most,"  according  to  the  indictment. 

In  another  instance,  we  learned  of  an  innovative 
technique  which  went  as  follows: 

The  prospect,  who  had  not  been  contacted 
before  by  this  particular  salesman,  was  telephoned 
at  his  office  and  told  the  following: 

"You  will  remember  that  I  telephoned  you  in 
March  1982  and  offered  you  a  chance  to  buy  a 
group  of  silver  dollars  for  $1,000.  You  said  you 
weren't  interested,  but  if  you  had  bought  them 
they  would  be  worth  $4,250  today.  I  now  have 
another  opportunity  for  you.  A  very  large  group 
of  silver  dollars  has  been  tied  up  in  escrow  for 
several  years,  and  just  now  it  has  been  released 
by  the  attorneys.  I  have  set  aside  a  group  of  silver 
dollars  for  you  and  could  offer  them  to  you  as 
follows..," 

Still  another  innovative  sales  technique  told  to 
us  by  a  potential  victim  went  something  like  this: 

"Doctor,  I  had  been  meaning  to  telephone  you 
and  had  your  name  and  number  in  front  of  me 
four  wefks  ago,  but  then  I  got  tied  up  with  all  of 


the  business  here,  so  could  not  call  you  until  to¬ 
day.  However,  a  month  ago  I  set  aside  a  group 
of  silver  dollars  with  your  name  on  it,  a  $5,000 
group.  Believe  it  or  not,  in  the  month  since  then, 
the  group  has  increased  in  value  to  $5,600! 
However,  as  I  had  reserved  them  for  you  and  had 
intended  to  offer  them  to  you  at  that  time,  the 
price  now  is  still  $5,000— and  you  have  a 
bargain!" 

There  are  many  variations  on  this  theme.  In 
short,  if  you  are  buying  coins  over  the  telephone, 
be  sure  you  are  doing  business  with  an  established 
firm  with  professional  credentials.  How  long  have 
they  been  in  business?  Are  they  known  to 
established  collectors,  or  are  they  simply  a  sales 
promotion  outfit?  Are  you  dealing  with  a 
numismatist  or  a  hired  telephone  salesman?  It's 
your  money,  and  if  you  want  to  part  with  it,  that's 
up  to  you.  But,  there  are  a  lot  of  phony  opera¬ 
tions  going  on— so  it  pays  to  be  careful! 


Let's  Have  Fun! 

Jerry  K.  Myers,  a  Rare  Coin  Review  reader,  recent¬ 
ly  sent  us  an  interesting  and  humorous  letter  con¬ 
cerning  the  numismatic  history  of  Korea. 

From  1892-1902  Korea  produced  a  form  of  cur¬ 
rency  called  Fun,  Jerry  relates. 

"Just  think  of  it!",  Jerry  said,  "by  simply  chang¬ 
ing  a  few  words  here  and  there,  our  government 
could  provide  us  with  lots  of  Fun..." 

"We  all  strive  to  have  Fun.  Every  child  hopes  for 
it.  We  all  work  hard  to  have  some  Fun. ..but  if  the 
government  would  simply  change  the  dollar  to  Fun, 
everything  would  be  all  right.. .the  world  would  be 
having  Fun  and  perhaps  be  a  peaceful  and  Fun 
place  to  live." 

We  think  this  is  an  interesting  idea.  But,  as  Jerry 
adds,  the  Koreans  did  change  from  Fun  to  Chon 
in  1902.  Obviously  having  Fun  just  isn't  enough! 


Half  Dollars 


DRAPED  BUST,  HERALDIC  EAGLE 


1 806  Knob  6,  stem  through  claw  F-1 5.  Pleasant  ton¬ 
ing  $295;  VF-20  . 395.00 
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1806  pointed  6  stem  through  claw  EF-45.  Well 
struck  with  lots  of  underlying  lustre.  Beautiful 

pleasant  gray  toning . 750.00 

1806  Pointed  6  no  stem  through  claw  F-1 2  $295; 
EF-40  well  struck  with  much  lustre  and  nice  ton¬ 
ing.  Outstanding  in  every  way . 650.00 


1807  Draped  bust  F-1 5.  Pleasant  golden  toning 
$325;  VF-20  beautiful  surfaces  with  no 
problems,  just  a  little  wear . 395.00 


CAPPED  BUST 


1 826  AU-55  well  struck  with  great  lustre  and  light 
golden  toning . 395.00 


1828  MS-60  . 795.00 


Pleased  With  His  Purchase 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  W.E.N.  pertains  to 
the  sale  of  the  Ezra  Cole  Collection  and  other 
properties  conducted  by  our  related  firm,  Auctions 
by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  in  January: 

“I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  that  I  am  totally 
pleased  with  the  1 793  half  cent  which  I  won  with 
my  mail  bid  in  your  Ezra  Cole  Sale.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  coin  was  better  than  your  description.  Your 
grading  is  most  conservative.  It  is  my  first  1 793  half 
cent  and  is  a  coin  which  I  have  been  seeking  for 
some  time. 

“Your  catalogues  are  masterpieces!" 


1831  MS-60.  Well  struck  with  very  beautiful  gold 
and  blue  toning.  Sure  to  please  even  the  most 


"fussy"  collector . 795.00 

1832  AU-55  . 395.00 

1833  EF-40 . 120.00 


BUST  TYPE-REEDED  EDGE 


1838  AU-50  $475;  AU-55  pleasant  toning  with 
very  good  lustre  . 535.00 


The  following  paragraphs  are  from  "Early 
Engineering  Reminiscences  (1815-1840)  of  George 
Escol  Sellers,"  published  by  the  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1965.  Sellers  tells  of  a  visit  to 
the  Philadelphia  Mint: 

The  building  used  for  the  Mint  had  very  much 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  three-story  brick 
dwelling  house  of  that  period,  the  back  building 
and  yard  extending  on  the  alley.  In  a  rear  room, 
facing  on  the  alley,  with  a  large,  low  down  win¬ 
dow  opening  into  it,  a  fly  press  stood,  that  is  a 
screw-coining  press  mostly  used  for  striking  the 
old  copper  cents.  Through  this  window  the 
passersby  in  going  up  and  down  the  alley  could 
readily  see  the  bare-armed  vigorous  men  swing¬ 
ing  the  heavy  end-weighted  balanced  lever  that 
drove  the  screw  with  sufficient  force  so  that  by 
the  momentum  of  the  weighted  ends  this  quick- 
threaded  screw  had  the  power  to  impress  the 
blank  and  thus  coin  each  piece.  They  could  see 
the  rebound  or  recoil  of  these  end  weights  as  they 
struck  a  heavy  wooden  spring  beam,  driving  the 
lever  back  to  the  man  that  worked  it;  they  could 
hear  the  clanking  of  the  chain  that  checked  it  at 
the  right  point  to  prevent  it  striking  the  man,  all 
framing  a  picture  very  ':kely  to  leave  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression,  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  still  living  many 
in  Philadelphia  who  can  recollect  from  this  brief 
notice  of  the  first  mint. 

One  day  in  the  charge  of  my  elder  brother  I 
stood  on  tip-toe  with  my  nose  resting  on  the  iron 
bar  placed  across  the  open  window  of  the  coin¬ 
ing  room  to  keep  out  intruders,  watching  the  men 
swing  the  levers  of  the  fly  press;  it  must  have  been 
about  noon,  for  Mr.  Eckfeldt  came  into  the  room, 
watch  in  hand,  and  gave  a  signal  to  the  men  who 
stopped  work.  Seeing  me  peering  over  the  bar, 


1839-0.  The  only  "collectible"  New  Orleans  Mint 
issue  of  this  type.  EF-40  with  attractive  golden 
and  blue  toning.  Quite  scarce,  yet  priced  real¬ 
ly  right  at  only  . 595.00 

LIBERTY  SEATED  HALF  DOLLARS 


above  EF  and  certainly  scarce  this  nice. 
Fabulous  lustre.  A  hint  of  toning  .  .2,995.00 


1842  EF-45  .  135.00 

1843  AU-55  . 269.00 


he  took  me  by  the  arms  and  lifted  me  over  it.  Set¬ 
ting  me  down  by  the  coining  press  he  asked  me 
if  I  did  not  want  to  make  a  cent,  at  the  same  time 
stopping  the  men  who  had  put  on  their  jackets 
to  leave  the  room.  He  put  a  blank  planchet  into 
my  hand,  showed  me  how  to  drop  it  in,  and 
where  to  place  my  hand  to  catch  it  as  it  came  out; 
the  lever  and  weights  were  swung,  and  I  caught 
the  penny  as  we  boys  called  cents,  but  I  at  once 
dropped  it.  Mr.  Eckfeldt  laughed  and  asked  me 
why  I  dropped  it?, 

Because  it  was  hot  and  I  feared  it  would  burn 
me.  He  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to  me,  then 
certainly  not  hot  enough  to  burn;  he  asked  if  it 
was  not  cold  when  he  gave  it  to  me  to  drop  onto 
the  press;  he  told  me  to  look  and  see  there  was 
no  fire,  and  feel  the  press  that  it  was  cold;  he  then 
told  me  I  must  keep  the  cent  until  I  learned  what 
made  it  hot;  then  I  might,  if  I  liked,  spend  it  for 
candy. 

Bradley  /.  Cross  Writes 

The  other  day  the  following  unsolicited  letter 
arrived  from  one  of  our  clients,  Bradley  J.  Cross: 

"Dear  Mr.  Becker, 

"I  just  wanted  to  drop  you  a  line  to  say  how 
pleased  I  am  with  the  Collection  Portfolio  Program 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  The  selections  that  are 
being  made  for  me  are  just  fantastic.  I  also  would 
like  to  say  how  great  the  rest  of  your  team  is, 
especially  Cindy  Joseph,  Ruth  Corrigan,  and  Mary 
Lou  Barrett  in  the  Order  Department.  These  three 
have  helped  me  on  certain  occasions  and  were 
very  friendly  and  courteous.  Thank  you  for  be¬ 
ing,  well,  for  just  being  yourself. 

"If  there  is  anything  I  can  possibly  do  for  you 
or  for  Bowers  and  Merena,  just  ask. 

"Your  friend, 

"Bradley  J.  Cross." 


A  Visit  to  the  Early  Mint 
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Who  Was 

A.W. 


G  ale? 


by  Grovenor  C.  Nudd 


The  following  article,  "Who  Was  A.W.  Gale?" 
was  furnished  to  us  by  reader  Steven  E.  Saari,  who 
stated  that  it  was  written  many  years  ago  by  the 
late  Grovenor  C.  Nudd,  of  Penacook,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Mr.  Saari  notes  that  this  article  may  have 
been  printed  in  an  early  issue  of  the  journal  of  the 
Civil  War  Token  Society. 


Albert  W.  Gale  was  born  in  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts,  on  August  23,  1827.  He  was  21 
years  old  when  the  famous  California  gold  excite¬ 
ment  spread  over  the  United  States. 

He  shipped  as  a  steward  on  the  Leanore,  a 
vessel  which  was  sent  from  Boston,  by  the  New 
England  Mining  Company,  to  sail  around  Cape 
Horn  to  the  California  coast  with  mining  supplies. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  from  letters  written 
home: 

"We  sailed  from  Boston  on  the  afternoon  of 
February  4,  1 849.  Soon  after  she  was  clear  of  the 
harbor,  a  heavy  northeast  storm  of  wind,  snow, 
sleet,  and  rain  was  encountered,  with  a  very  rough 
sea  which  continued  for  several  days,  until  the 
Gulf  Stream  was  reached  off  the  coast  of  Florida. 

"On  March  4,  1849,  when  near  the  equator, 
the  inauguration  of  Zachary  Taylor  as  president 
of  the  United  States  occurred  at  Washington, 
D.C.— and  on  that  day  it  was  observed  aboard  the 
vessel,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  When  near¬ 
ing  Cape  Horn,  the  ship  encountered  a  fierce  nor¬ 
therly  gale,  which  blew  her  many  miles  out  of  her 
course  to  the  south. 

"The  Leanore  entered  the  port  of  Talcahuna, 
Chile  for  water  and  fresh  provisions,  which 
delayed  her  about  one  week.  After  leaving  that 
port  nothing  of  special  interest  occurred  until  the 
night  of  July  4,  1849,  when  the  Golden  Gate  was 
sighted.  The  vessel  lay  in  the  offing  until  the  next 
day,  when  she  sailed  into  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco. 

"After  we  arrived  in  California,  this  company, 
like  all  similar  companies  that  went  to  California 
in  that  year,  sold  or  divided  the  property  that 
belonged  to  the  company.  It  was  then  dissolved." 

After  spending  some  time  at  the  height  of  the 
gold  fever  in  San  Francisco  and  in  the  gold  fields, 
Albert  Gale  returned  to  Boston  somewhat  wiser 
and  somewhat  wealthier. 

In  1851,  Gale  married  Susana  Sawyer,  and  the 
couple  moved  to  Concord,  New  Hampshire  soon 
thf-reafter  and  became  residents.  He  was  prom¬ 
inently  engaged  in  business  for  the  main  part  of 
the  49  years  of  residence  there  and  was  often 


called  the  "Forty  Niner." 

We  find  Mr.  Gale  in  the  restaurant  business  in 
the  early  1860s  at  No.  7  Railroad  Square,  Con¬ 
cord,  New  Hampshire. 

During  the  inflation  brought  on  by  the  Civil 
War,  people  feared  the  total  devaluation  of  cur¬ 
rency  and  started  to  hoard  gold  and  silver  coins. 
Finally,  even  copper  completely  disappeared  from 
circulation.  In  order  to  carry  on  business,  the  mer¬ 
chants  were  hard  pressed  to  find  a  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  change.  Paper  scrip  was  used  as  well  as  the 
more  fragile  United  States  postage  stamp.  Paper 
scrip  had  little  or  no  intrinsic  value  and  usually 
had  dubious  backing.  Postage  stamps  had  a  face 
value,  but  were  flimsy  and  had  a  short  life  and 
were  apt  to  become  dirty.  When  die  sinkers  in 
New  York  and  Cincinnati  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  copper  tokens  to  circulate  as  currency  for  one 
cent,  they  met  with  immediate  acceptance. 

The  merchants  were  quick  to  seize  upon  the 
great  advantage  of  these  copper  tokens  as  a  means 
of  advertising  as  well  as  a  way  to  make  change. 

Albert  Gale,  probably  through  connections  in 
Boston,  arranged  to  have  500  tokens  struck,  each 
bearing  his  name.  These  were  readily  accepted 
in  change.  Each  was  made  of  copper  and  was  of 
the  diameter  of  the  current  Indian  cent. 

In  1864,  Gale  opened  a  saloon  in  the  same 
building  as  the  restaurant.  At  the  time  he  lived  at 
1 1  Wall  Street,  Concord.  In  1870  he  opened  a  fruit 
and  confectionery  store  at  1 1 9Vi  Main  Street,  Con¬ 
cord.  In  1881,  when  Main  Street  became  North 
and  South  Main  streets,  the  dividing  line  being 
Pleasant  Street,  the  address  of  the  fruit  and  con¬ 
fectionery  store  became  32  North  Main  Street.  He 
still  maintained  his  restaurant,  which  was  named 
the  Depot  House  and  which  was  well  known  in 
the  area. 

Early  in  1880  he  purchased  a  residence  at  82 
Pleasant  Street,  where  he  lived  until  he  died.  He 
retired  in  1897  and  sold  his  interest  to  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Company.  In  his  retirement  years  he  spent 
every  summer  at  York  Beach,  Maine,  where  he 
became  known  to  hundreds  of  the  annual  vaca¬ 
tion  guests  there.  He  had  one  child,  Florence  A. 
Gale. 

Albert  W.  Gale  passed  away  August  31,  1909, 
82  years  and  eight  days  old.  At  that  time  he  was 
the  oldest  member  of  the  Rumford  Lodge  of  the 
I.O.O.F.  The  following  obituary  appeared  in  the 
Manchester  Union,  Saturday,  September  4,  1909: 

"The  funeral  services  of  Albert  W.  Gale,  who 


was  one  of  New  Hampshire's  few  surviving  'For¬ 
ty  Niners,'  were  held  today  at  one  o'clock  at  his 
home,  82  Pleasant  Street.  The  Rev.  John  Vannevai 
officiated,  and  Mrs.  Vannevar  sang.  A  delegation 
of  members  of  the  Rumford  Lodge  of  the  I.O.O.F. 
was  present  and  from  the  lodge  the  following 
bearers  were  chosen:  Warren  Jones,  D.A. 
Carpenter,  William  H.  Hall,  and  George  H.  Cur¬ 
tis.  H.A.  Kendall  was  in  charge  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements.  Burial  was  in  the  family  lot  at  Blossom 
Hill  Cemetery." 

In  The  Guide  to  Civil  War  Store  Cards  and 
Tokens,  by  George  and  Melvin  Fuld,  issued  by  the 
Whitman  Publishing  Company,  1962,  the  Gale 
token  was  listed  as  Rarity-5,  as  an  issue  having  be¬ 
tween  75  and  200  pieces  known.  Of  the  24  states 
from  which  merchants  issued  tokens,  only  New 
Hampshire  had  just  one  type,  and  that  was  the 
token  issued  by  A.W.  Gale  of  Concord. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  old  Concord  Depot 
was  torn  down  to  make  way  for  a  new  shopping 
center,  in  dismantling  the  Armstrong  Lunch  Room 
that  was  part  of  the  Depot,  a  small  hoard  of  A.W. 
Gale  tokens  was  uncovered  and  was  purchased 
by  a  local  antique  dealer.  This  writer  tried  on  a 
couple  of  occasions  to  purchase  them  without 
success.  Wayne  Rich,  of  Concord,  did  obtain 
about  20  of  them,  and  then  about  a  year  ago  [Ed. 
note:  This  was  probably  sometime  in  the  1960s] 
William  Prince,  of  Raymond,  New  Hampshire, 
purchased  the  balance  of  them,  about  80. 

This  writer  believes  that  at  most  the  total  amount 
in  dealers'  hands  and  in  collections  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  300.  Any  Civil  War  collection,  even  a  basic 
collection  containing  one  token  from  each  state, 
would  not  be  complete  without  the  Gale  token 
from  New  Hampshire.  It  is  a  complete  New 
Hampshire  "collection"  by  itself! 

Editor's  Note:  The  original  manuscript  noted  that 
Mr.  Prince  had  acquired  somewhat  less  than  200 
tokens  from  the  hoard,  but  later  research  showed 
that  the  number  acquired  was  closer  to  80.  Thus, 
it  is  reasonable  to  reduce  the  writer's  estimate  of 
300  tokens  by  100  to  120,  say  to  200  surviving  ex 
amples.  Most  examples  seen  by  your  editor  (Q. 
David  Bowers ( are  Uncirculated  or  close  to  it  and 
probably  trace  their  origin  to  the  hoard.  In  the  later 
book  "U.S.  Civil  War  Historical  Store  Cards,"  by 
George  and  Melvin  Fuld,  published  by  the  Civil 
War  Token  Society,  first  edition,  1972,  the  variety 
is  listed  as  New  Hampshire  No.  120A-la. 
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1876-CC  MS-60.  Exceptional  lustre  and  golden 
toning . 695.00 


1892-S  MS-60  fully  brilliant . 695.00 

1893  AU-50  . 395.00 


1894-S  AU-50  $395;  AU-55  . 495.00 


1895-S  MS-63  . 1,295.00 

1897  AU-55  . 495.00 

1906  AU-55  . 495.00 

1906-0  AU-55  . 495.00 


1891  Proof-63.  Superb  halo  toning  in  a  multitude 
of  colors . 1,450.00 


BARBER  HALF  DOLLARS 


1892  AU-55  $495.00;  MS-60 . 695.00 


Coins  Are  The  Answer! 


In  The  Wall  Street  journal,  issue  of  December 
12,  1985,  an  interesting  article  titled  "What  Will 
They  Do  in  Retirement?",  by  Cynthia  Crossen, 
began:  "They  know  they  will  be  old  some  day, 
but  young  professionals  have  a  hard  time  pictur¬ 
ing  it.  Maybe  that's  because  they  can't  imagine 
how  they  are  going  to  fill  that  time. 

"Unlike  people  in  previous  generations,  who 
often  look  forward  to  retirement  as  a  chance  to 
realize  specific,  long-cherished  dreams,  many  of 
today's  young  professionals  regard  those  years  as 
vacant  and  intimidating.  When  asked  to  picture 
themselves  old  and  unemployed,  the  30  young 
professionals  who  participated  in  three  focus 
groups  conducted  by  Creative  Research 
Associates  in  October  responded  largely  with 
threadbare  fantasies,  cliches,  or  despair... 

"Some  young  professionals,  the  ones  who 
probably  call  themselves  workaholics,  can't  pic¬ 
ture  life  without  labor...  To  these  people,  retire¬ 
ment  is  a  kind  of  sensory  deprivation,  a  time  when 
a  person's  only  goal  is  getting  through  the  day 
without  dying  of  boredom... 

"Few  people  have  ever  escaped  the  fear  of  ag¬ 
ing  and  dying.  But  this  generation  has  watched 
old  age  get  steadily  longer,  and  the  technology 
for  resuscitating  old  people  get  steadily  better. 
People  used  to  get  sick  and  die.  Now  old  people 
live  long  after  their  health  has  been  destroyed.  The 
result  is  that  many  young  professionals  equate 
retirement  with  old  age  and  old  age  with  living 
death... 

"Whatever  they  eventually  choose  [as  a  retire¬ 
ment  activity]  young  professionals  realize  that 
hobbies  are  crucial  replacements  for  work.  But 
getting  hobbies  started  now  is  a  tall  order  for  many 
of  these  people,  who  are  in  the  midst  of  serious 
career-building..." 


Over  the  years  your  editor  has  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  thousands  of  retired  people  whose  lives 
are  happier,  fulfilled,  and  enjoyable  because  they 
have  pursued  numismatics  as  a  hobby.  From  the 
comfort  of  one's  home  one  can  take  an  armchair 
adventure  with  coins— by  reading  books,  study¬ 
ing  their  history,  examining  specimens  under 
magnification,  and  otherwise  getting  involved. 
Those  who  enjoy  traveling  will  find  no  end  of  in¬ 
teresting  seminars,  conferences,  and  conventions 
to  attend— all  of  which  offer  camaraderie  and 
friendship.  Some  of  the  happiest  people  I  know 
are  those  who  started  coin  collecting  in  their  30s 
or  40s  and  who  pursued  it  through  their  retire¬ 
ment  age.  Without  exception,  so  far  as  I  know, 
these  same  people  have  built  a  very  nice  nest 
egg— an  asset  which  often  is  worth  more  than 
Social  Security,  pension  funds,  and  all  other  retire¬ 
ment  plans  put  together! 


Dr.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Freeman 

We  were  saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  in 
February  of  Dr.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Freeman,  age  79, 
who  was  a  professor  of  archaelogy  and  curator  of 
the  fine  arts  collections  at  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  for  nearly  30  years.  Her 
curatorship  included  the  Garrett  Collection  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  world,  and  ancient  coins. 

Sally  Freeman,  as  she  was  known,  was  a  friend 
to  all  the  scholars  and  numismatists  who  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  come  into  contact  with  her.  Years  ago, 
when  your  editor  was  researching  Massachusetts 
colonial  coins,  she  helped  by  generously  provid¬ 
ing  photographs  and  other  data— the  first  of  many 
such  assistances. 

All  who  knew  her  will  miss  her. 


1858  EF-45  $135;  MS-64  a  simply  marvelous  coin! 
Well  struck  with  superb  lustre  and  light  rose 
colored  toning.  In  the  opinion  of  many  this  coin 
could  easily  be  called  MS-65  with  an  asking 
price  of  $5,000  or  more.  We  prefer  to  be  very 
conservative  and  thus  offer  this  exceptional 

value  at  just  . 2,250.00 

1861  AU-50  $215;  AU-55  . 269.00 

1869  MS-63.  Very  lustrous  and  sure  to  please. 

Priced  at . 995.00 


1870  AU-55.  Far  scarcer  than  mintage  figures 
would  indicate.  One  of  our  favorites  among  the 


later  issues  of  seated  halves  . 425.00 

1872  AU-55  . 495.00 


1 847  AU-55.  Deeply  toned  and  just  the  way  most 
"old-time"  collectors  like  'em . 269.00 


1849-0  AU-55  . 269.00 

1853  Arrows  and  rays  Extremely  Fine-45  $325; 

AU-55  . 595.00 

1855  Arrows  at  date.  AU-55  . 325.00 
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A  Biography  of  Byron  Reed 


The  following  is  from  a  paper  read  by  William 
D.  Beckett  before  the  Nebraska  State  Historical 
Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  January  12,  1892.  A 
transcript  of  this  was  kindly  furnished  to  us  by 
David  H.  Cohen,  a  reader  who  has  made  other 
contributions  to  us. 

The  Byron  Reed  coin  collection  is  owned  by  the 
City  of  Omaha  today.  For  a  time  it  was  displayed 
in  the  Omaha  Public  Library,  but  a  theft  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  security  have  dictated  its  removal  from 
public  view  for  nearly  two  decades.  At  last  word, 
the  City  of  Omaha,  recognizing  its  treasure,  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  local  institution  to  house  and  display  it  to  its 
full  advantage. 

Every  man's  life,  meaning  thereby  what  he  has 
said  and  done  on  this  earth,  may,  without 
metaphysical  refining,  be  said  to  have  both  a 
biographical  and  a  historical  aspect.  As  it  began 
and  ended  with  the  individual,  it  is  a  subject  for 
biography;  as  it  has  influenced  the  collective  life 
of  humanity,  it  is  a  subject  for  history. 

Now  of  the  biographical  significance  of  a  man's 
life,  though  much  may  bethought,  imagined,  or 
believed,  but  little  can  be  said.  He  lived  and  loved 
and  hoped  and  died.  What  remains  for  him  after 
death  is  not  a  subject  for  biography,  but  for 
speculation  or  prophecy. 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  language  of  those  who 
speak  about  the  dead  as  individuals  is  always  the 
same.  There  is  but  one  thought,  and  long  ago  that 
thought  was  spoken  in  words  whose  fitness  com¬ 
pels  all  later  speech  to  repetition.  "He  is  like  the 
flower  of  the  field  that  grows  up  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  evening  is  cut  down  and  withers  away; 
his  frame  is  dust;  his  life  is  but  a  breath  in  the 
nostrils;  nay,  even  less  substantial  than  that— it  is 
a  figment;  an  unreal  thing  such  as  poets  and 
lunatics  imagine  and  brought  forth  in  words;  it  is 
a  tale  that  is  told." 

So  men  do  not  form  biographical  societies.  They 
would  perpetuate  nothing  but  memories;  their 
proceedings  would  be  uninspiring;  their  records 
would  be  brief  and  monotonous,  like  the  book 
of  Chronicles  or  the  generations  of  the  patriarchs 
from  Adam  to  Noah  written  in  one  chapter,  "All 
the  days  of  his  life  were  so  many,  and  he  died." 

But  in  its  historical  bearings  a  man's  life  is  an 
enduring  force  and  expands  to  proportions  so  vast 
that  no  human  eye  can  see  its  limit.  Like  the  peb¬ 
ble  that  is  thrown  into  the  ocean,  it  rests  quietly 
upon  the  ocean's  bed,  but  the  circles  it  has  started 
go  on  widening  and  crossing  and  combining  with 
other  circles  to  rock  the  ocean  and  sway  its  cur¬ 
rents  through  all  eternity. 

In  the  first  place,  every  man  is  a  sojourning 
workman  upon  earth,  and  his  work,  that  is,  the 
material  and  social  changes  he  makes  there,  must 
modify  all  life  that  comes  after  him.  In  the  second 
place,  and  more  influential  than  the  thing  he  has 
done,  is  the  spirit  that  moved  him  to  it  and  his 
manner  of  doing  it.  Thus,  not  the  humblest 
carpenter  is  a  mere  builder  of  houses  wherein 
people  may  temporarily  live;  he  is  also  a  teacher 
m  the  art  of  housebuilding  and  in  the  use  of  tools, 
and  the  master  builder's  great  work  may  not  be 
any  visible  structure,  but  only  his  idea  of  a  house, 
which  never  is  built,  yet  which  is  potent  in  ar¬ 
chitecture  when  his  houses  of  brick  and  iron  have 
crumbled  into  dust. 

By  the  individual  man  this  terrestrial  globe  is 
ummpressible,  like  that  magic  well  which  filled 
up  between  the  strokes  of  the  pick;  but  as  a  part 
of  collective  humanity  he  becomes,  as  it  were, 


immortal,  and  works  in  the  might  of  the  genera¬ 
tions.  The  seas  are  filled  up,  the  mountains  are 
leveled,  the  whole  face  of  nature  is  transformed. 
This  chaotic,  unintelligible  world  is  wrought  into 
form,  is  classified,  divided,  and  subdivided  till  the 
original  is  no  longer  known.  Not  the  earth  and 
the  sky,  but  religions,  philosophies,  science, 
creeds,  and  systems  constitute  the  creation  into 
which  men  are  now  born;  not  death's  but 
humanity's  creation,  and  filled  with  its  trophies, 
statues,  tombs,  and  stories,  its  victories,  its 
triumphs,  and  its  glories. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  June,  1891,  Bryon  Reed,  a 
member  of  this  society  and  a  citizen  of  this  state 
since  the  year  1855,  died  at  his  residence  in  the 
city  of  Omaha.  His  death  was  not  unexpected, 
for,  though  he  was  not  an  old  man,  ill  health  had 
made  him  feeble,  and  his  hold  on  life  had  for 
some  time  been  a  frail  one.  Among  Mr.  Reed's 
papers  was  found  a  sketch  of  his  life  written  by 
himself  in  the  last  few  weeks  preceding  his  death. 
Because  what  one  says  of  himself  doubly 
describes  him,  and  also  because  this  sketch  is  an 
accurate  and  concise  summary  of  Mr.  Reed's  life, 
it  is  here  set  forth  verbatim: 

"Byron  Reed  was  born  at  Darien,  Genesee 
County,  N.Y.,  March  12,  1829.  He  attended  the 
Alexander  Classical  School,  but  left  before 
graduating  by  reason  of  his  family,  with  several 
other  families  of  the  same  town,  moving  to  the 
far  west,  the  then  territory  of  Wisconsin.  They 
settled  on  the  virgin  prairie  in  Walworth  County, 
naming  the  new  settlement  "Darien,"  after  the 
old  home.  Mr.  Reed  first  entered  business  life  as 
an  operator.  The  electric  telegraph  was  invented 
in  1844,  and  in  less  than  five  years  the  large 
eastern  cities  were  connected  and  the  wires  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  west  as  Cleveland.  From  1849  to  the 
beginning  of  1855  Mr.  Reed  worked  on  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  line,  most  of  the  time  at 
Warren,  O.,  midway  between  the  two  cities.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the  system  of  receiv¬ 
ing  by  sound,  a  system  which  is  now  universal, 
although  at  first  received  with  doubt  and  hesita¬ 
tion.  Even  after  the  first  year's  trial  it  was  con¬ 
demned  and  ordered  abandoned  by  most  of  the 
lines  then  in  operation.  When  the  act  of  Congress 
organizing  the  territory  of  Nebraska  was  passed, 
in  1854,  Mr.  Reed  gave  notice  to  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  his  company  that  he  wished  to  leave  the 
next  month.  He  was  prevailed  upon  to  stay, 
however,  until  the  next  year,  when  he  left  for 
Nebraska,  arriving  at  Omaha,  November  10, 
1855.  A  few  weeks  later  he  went  down  to  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  passed  the  winter  at  Leavenworth,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Lawrence,  and  other  places,  during 
which  time  he  acted  as  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Tribune.  The  territory  of  Kansas  at  this 
time  was  the  theatre  of  the  'border  ruffian  war,' 
celebrated  in  history  as  one  of  the  preliminaries 
to  the  great  rebellion.  The  Tribune  published  the 
most  complete  and  truthful  accounts  of  this  event¬ 
ful  period  in  letters  from  Mr.  Reed,  Mr.  Phillips, 
and  others.  When  the  papers  containing  these  let¬ 
ters  found  their  way  back  to  Leavenworth  City  and 
other  pro-slavery  strongholds,  they  caused  much 
excitement  and  rage  among  the  slaveholders  and 
leaders  of  their  party.  The  writers  found  it 
necessary  to  exercise  great  caution  in  concealing 
their  identity.  More  than  once  Mr.  Reed  heard  the 
remark  made  that  if  the  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  could  be  discovered  his  life  would 
not  be  worth  an  hour's  time,  but  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  at  that  time  was  entertained  that  Mr. 


Reed  was  himself  that  correspondent,  or  one  of 
them.  He  was  soon  discovered,  however,  through 
the  theft  of  some  of  his  letters,  and  his  arrest 
ordered  forthwith.  He  escaped  by  a  narrow 
chance,  leaving  the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Mr.  Phillips,  another  correspondent,  was  also 
discovered,  but  being  a  resident  of  the  city 
(Leavenworth),  and  a  very  prominent  man,  they 
did  not  like  to  attack  him  without  some  further 
pretense.  The  further  pretense  was  found  and  Mr. 
Phillips  was  attacked  and  killed  about  four  months 
afterward.  (See  Greeley's  American  Conflict, 
volume  1,  page  245).  One  object  of  Mr.  Reed's 
visit  to  Kansas  was  to  make  a  choice  between  that 
territory  and  Nebraska  for  his  future  home.  His 
experience  of  about  four  months  in  Kansas  effec¬ 
tually  settled  that  question  in  favor  of  Nebraska. 
He  returned  to  Omaha,  opened  an  office  in  the 
old  state  house  building,  and  established  the  real 
estate  and  conveyancing  business  which  he  has 
conducted  up  to  the  present  time  with  a  measure 
of  success  equaled  by  no  other  business  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  state,  starting  without  capital  and 
without  pretenses.  The  Bryon  Reed  Company  is 
now  a  corporation  with  a  paid  up  capital  of 
$200,000,  and  probably  does  a  business  as  large 
as  the  best  of  our  national  banks. 

"Mr.  Reed  was  elected  to  the  office  of  city  clerk 
of  Omaha  in  1860,  at  a  time  when  no  emoluments 
were  connected  with  the  office.  He  served  as  such 
for  six  terms  in  succession,  being  succeeded  by 
William  L.  May  in  1867.  In  1863  he  was  elected 
county  clerk  for  the  term  of  two  years,  having 
served  the  previous  term  as  deputy.  During  the 
two  years  from  1861  to  1863  he  recorded  all  the 
instruments  and  documents  that  were  filed,  in  his 
own  handwriting,  quite  a  contrast  with  the 
amount  of  business  in  that  office  at  the  present 
time.  He  was  councilman,  representing  the  Fourth 
ward  in  1871,  and  president  of  the  city  council 
in  1872. 

"Mr.  Reed  gave  to  the  public  fifteen  acres  of 
land  on  Prospect  Hill,  to  be  used  as  a  cemetery. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  locations  in  the 
city  limits,  and  the  land  is  now  of  great  value.  It 
is  usual,  in  gifts  of  this  kind,  for  the  donor  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  when  the  land  has  served  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  given,  it  shall  revert  to  the  donor 
or  his  heirs.  In  this  case  the  deed  of  gift  provides 
that  in  case  the  cemetery  be  discontinued  or 
removed  the  land  shall  go  to  the  city  of  Omaha 
in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  public,  to 
be  used  as  a  public  park,  or  for  the  erection  of 
public  buildings,  or  for  any  other  use  wherein  the 
public  will  receive  the  benefit.  The  deed  also  con¬ 
tains  the  condition  that  no  portion  of  the  land  shall 
ever  be  alienated  or  leased  for  a  valuable  con¬ 
sideration.  When  the  cemetery  was  established 
Mr.  Reed  undertook  the  management  of  it.  It  was 
indispensable  that  someone  do  it,  and  everybody 
else  refused.  The  result  was  that  Prospect  Hill 
cemetery  soon  became  the  finest  and  best  ap¬ 
pointed  cemetery  in  the  West,  and  at  a  cost  to 
its  patrons  of  only  about  half  as  much  as  in  other 
cities  of  the  same  class  as  Omaha.  The  Forest 
Lawn  Cemetery  Association  was  formed  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Reed  and  the  late  John  H. 
Brackin,  with  the  understanding  that  Prospect  Hill 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  new  association  as 
soon  as  it  was  organized.  This  was  done  in  1885." 

Here  this  sketch  ends— not  finished,  but  broken 
off.  From  the  date  therein  last  mentioned  Mr.  Reed 
lived  quietly,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  his  of¬ 
fice  and  his  library.  In  February  1891,  he  was  ap 
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pointed  by  President  Harrison  one  of  the  com¬ 
mission  to  make  the  annual  test  of  the  coinage 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  This  was  his  last  public 
service  but  one. 

By  his  will  he  gave  to  the  city  of  Omaha  a  parcel 
of  land  as  the  site  for  a  public  library,  and  also 
his  collection  of  coins,  medals,  manuscripts, 
autographs,  and  literary  relics,  together  with  his 
own  private  library.  The  gift  is  in  every  respect 
a  generous  one,  and  in  itself  is  a  public  service 
such  as  few  men  are  able  to  render  in  a  lifetime. 

It  only  remains  to  make  a  brief  and  necessarily 
imperfect  estimate  of  his  character.  Mr.  Reed's  life 
must  have  been  based  upon  a  faith.  No  such  life 
as  his  could  have  been  founded  upon  sentiment 
or  impulse,  or  upon  any  doctrine  of  chances.  To 
accumulate  a  fortune  of  millions  by  the  slow  pro¬ 
cess  of  accretion,  to  bear  up  against  the  grind  and 
worry,  the  vexations,  disappointments,  losses,  and 
lawsuits,  as  surely  proves  a  faith  as  does  religious 
or  political  martyrdom.  And  to  understand  a  per¬ 
son's  faith,  to  know  what  he  thinks  that  good  thing 
to  be,  which  a  man  should  do  all  the  days  of  his 
life,  is  to  have  the  key  to  most  that  is  valuable  in 
him.  Now,  in  spite  of  many  personal  traits  which 
caused  Bryon  Reed  to  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar 
man,  which  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  isolated  him 
from  his  fellow  men,  I  believe  that  his  ruling 
motive  was  to  obtain  the  approval  of  his  fellow 
men.  Not  of  this  or  that  particular  man  or  set  of 
men,  for  no  one  seemed  more  indifferent  as  to 
whether  it  was  some  poor  tenant  or  an  ex¬ 
president  of  the  United  States  that  spoke  to  him, 
but  of  that  whole  body  of  men  whom  he  looked 
upon  as  the,select  men  of  the  world.  It  is  said, 
that  one's  reading  more  than  anything  else  shows 
what  his  ideals  are.  Mr.  Reed  was  a  historian.  His 
ideal  seemed  to  be  what  may  be  called  the  historic 
character;  whether  it  were  Cromwell  and  his 
band,  arraigning  a  king  for  treason,  or  Daniel 
Boone  holding  a  council  with  the  Indians,  or  John 
Smith  making  the  first  entry  under  a  new 
homestead  law,  the  man  and  the  event  had  for 
his  mind  a  peculiar  charm.  They  were  marked 


with  the  historical  sign.  His  coins  and  ancient 
manuscripts  were,  in  my  opinion,  chiefly  regarded 
by  him  for  their  historical  associations.  There  was 
the  story  of  the  nations  stamped  in  metal— in  the 
faces  of  the  kings,  in  symbolical  feasts  and  trium¬ 
phal  processions.  There  were  the  original  records 
from  which  history  is  made,  the  edicts  of  the 
emperors,  paper  bulls,  state  trials,  and  contem¬ 
poraneous  accounts  of  political  and  military 
conflict. 

As  corroborative  of  this  view,  it  may  be  said  that 
Mr.  Reed  was,  in  most  things,  a  conservative.  He 
believed  that  the  social  structure  up  to  this  time 
is  substantially  built,  and  that  what  is  needed  is 
not  a  departure  from  ancient  forms,  but  a  closer 
adherence  to  them.  In  short,  he  was  one  whom 
the  ideals  and  achievements  of  the  race  sufficed. 
He  wanted  no  new  doctrine,  he  desired  no  new 
inspiration.  To  live  worthily  and  obtain  a  good- 
name  among  the  men  of  this  time  was  his  highest 
ambition.  In  his  method  and  manner  of  working, 
Byron  Reed  was  an  example  which  it  were  prof¬ 
itable  for  any  man  to  study.  Accuracy, 
thoroughness,  patient  application  of  means  to 
ends;  in  these  he  put  his  trust.  All  his  dealings  were 
marked  by  exactness  and  attention  to  detail.  No 
point  was  overlooked,  no  contingency  was  left  un¬ 
provided  for.  He  believed  that  the  laws  of  business 
were  as  certain  as  those  of  mechanics;  that  plan 
and  purpose  would  bring  financial  gains  as  sure¬ 
ly  as  they  turn  wheat  into  flour.  Even  in  the  court 
room  and  before  juries,  where  all  is  proverbially 
uncertain,  he  thought  there  were  conditions  of 
success;  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was  well  for  him 
who  had  the  most  witnesses  and  the  best  lawyer. 
In  all  his  long  record  as  a  conveyancer,  as  notary 
public,  and  as  county  clerk,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  single 
error  has  ever  been  discovered.  So  high  was  his 
reputation  in  this  regard  that  abstractors  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  accept  his  notarial  certificates  as  con¬ 
clusive  of  the  regularity  of  the  instrument.  All  mat¬ 
ters  of  importance  he  put  in  writing,  besides  much 
that  seemed  of  no  importance;  at  what  date  he 


took  possession  of  a  lot,  what  was  aid  to  the  of¬ 
ficer  who  served  a  writ  of  ejectment.  On  account 
of  his  accuracy  he  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
witnesses  in  the  trial  of  a  lawsuit  in  Douglas  Coun¬ 
ty.  Other  things  being  equal,  it  could  be  argued 
with  absolute  confidence  that  the  opposing 
witness  must  be  mistaken.  It  is  believed  that  dur¬ 
ing  his  life  Mr.  Reed  represented  more  foreign 
capital  invested  in  Nebraska  than  any  other  man 
in  the  state.  He  held  more  unlimited  powers  of 
attorney  than  any  other  six  men  in  Douglas  Coun¬ 
ty,  and  the  facts  show  that  those  who  joined  with 
him  in  business  enterprise  made  gains  when  he 
made  them.  There  are  many  persons  in  Douglas 
County  whose  fortunes  are  to  be  counted  from 
the  date  of  their  association  with  Byron  Reed. 

This  is  the  day  of  reformers  and  social 
doctrinaires— persons  who  hold  the  present  lot  of 
man  to  be  barren  of  all  that  is  good  or  noble— 
not  worth  the  attention  of  high-minded  people. 
So  they  profess  no  interest  in  it,  but 

Dip  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  can 
see; 

Paint  the  vision  of  the  world  and  all  the 
wonder  that  will  be. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  scorn  the  work  of  Utopia 
builders  or  despise  these  tellers  of  dreams.  They 
are  the  signs  of  a  living  humanity,  for  that  is  the 
sleep  of  death  in  which  there  are  no  dreams.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  only  hope  of  the 
future  is  in  the  faithful  workers  of  the  present.  This 
social  structure  will  not  go  higher  except  by 
diligent  use  of  the  tools  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  each  of  us.  Truly,  there  is  much  philosophy  in 
the  world,  but  not  many  philosophers.  The  life 
of  Byron  Reed  was  a  life  of  work  well  done.  The 
world  is  less  inharmonious  and  more  in  order  for 
his  having  been  in  it.  And  what  truer  test  of  the 
value  of  a  life  is  there  than  that?  Has  it  been  a  force 
to  clear  humanity's  path  and  help  bear  its 
burdens?  Has  it,  so  far  as  it  went,  made  the  rough 
places  plain  and  the  crooked  places  straight?  If 
so,  then  was  it  good.  □ 


About  1937  Reeded  Edge  Cents 


A  letter  from  Wayne  C.  Phillips,  the  well-known 
California  coin  dealer,  recently  appeared  in  your 
editor's  mailbox.  We  quote: 

"Dear  Dave: 

"The  book  Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics  ar¬ 
rived  today,  and  I  am  already  deeply  engrossed 
in  it.  There  is  a  reference  in  chapter  3  which  made 
me  stop  and  jot  down  a  few  lines  to  you. 

"On  page  59,  you  are  describing  Abe  Kosoff's 
1942  American  Numismatic  Association  Sale 
(which  began  about  six  hours  before  I  was  born), 
and  you  mention  the  1937  'Reeded  Edge'  cent 
and  nickel  which  were  offered  therein.  This  must 
be  my  week  for  learning  about  those!  I  have  had 
one  of  the  cents  lying  around  in  a  'miscellaneous' 
drawer  for  about  15  years,  and  I've  probably 
pondered  it  at  least  a  dozen  times,  wondering  just 
what  it  could  be,  and  where  it  came  from. 

"It  was  only  last  evening  that  I  happened  to  be 
browsing  through  the  November  1953  issue  of  the 
Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine,  and  there,  on 
page  1 153,  was  an  item  concerning  the  'Reeded 
Edge'  1937  issue.  According  to  the  writer  (who 
isn't  named),  they  were  made  to  order  for 
Philadelphia  dealer  Ira  S.  Reed,  for  distribution 
at  the  1941  American  Numismatic  Association 
convention  in  his  city. 

"I  guess  that  makes  them  coins  with  a  truly 
'reeded'  edge— that  is,  one  put  there  by  Mr.  Reed! 
When  I  stumbled  across  the  article,  some  thoughts 
about  coincidences  occurred  to  me;  the  name  of 
the  maker  and  the  variety,  of  course,  and  also  the 


bibliographical  reference:  Scrapbook  issue  of 
11/53,  page  1153.  But  I  didn't  expect  to  bump  into 
another  item  about  them  the  next  day! 

"You  didn't  mention  Reed  in  connection  with 
these  pieces,  just  that  they  are  believed  to  have 
been  made  in  a  Philadelphia  machine  shop.  Was 
that  because  the  juicy  details  of  the  Scrapbook  ar¬ 
ticle  were  fanciful,  theoretical,  downright  false, 
unknown  to  you  at  the  time  you  were  writing,  or 
perhaps  libelous?  Your  text  indicates  that,  in  1942, 
at  least,  many  people  believed  them  to  be  genuine 
Mint  products,  and  I'm  sure  that  Abe  Kosoff  would 
not  have  included  them  in  his  ANA  sale  if  he  knew 
them  to  be  fantasy  pieces  of  private  manufacture. 
Still,  it  would  be  fun  to  peek  into  the  files  of  that 
sale  and  see  if  the  consignor  happened  to  be  a 
prominent  Philadelphia  coin  dealer... 

"Best  Regards,  WAYNE  C.  PHILLIPS." 

Editor's  reply:  I  did  know  that  the  pieces  were 
distributed  by  Ira  S.  Reed,  but  I  did  not  and  do 
not  know  the  identity  of  the  actual  manufacturer. 
I  believe  that  the  1937  Reeded  Edge  cents  and 
nickels  were  a  "secret  that  really  wasn't  a  secret." 
Most  people  knew  they  were  of  private  origin. 
However,  for  a  period  of  time  they  were  listed, 
with  no  explanation,  as  rarities  in  A  Guide  Book 
of  United  States  Coins,  so  I  guess  everyone  didn't 
know.  Perhaps  Abe  Kosoff  didn't  know  either. 
Sometimes  knowledge  which  is  common  in  later 
times  is  not  so  common  at  the  time  of  it  happen¬ 
ing.  In  1942  there  may  well  have  been  a  mystery 
surrounding  the  pieces. 


" Review "  Worth  $ 50,000 ? 

The  following  letter  was  recently  received  from 
reader  Andrew  E.  Loulis: 

"I  just  began  your  Collection  Portfolio  Program 
with  Tom  Becker— and  look  forward  to  working 
with  him.  However,  the  real  reason  for  writing  is 
to  tell  you  that  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  58  is 
fantastic— as  they  all  are— but  they  get  better  and 
better.  I  admire  Bowers  and  Merena's  selfless, 
educationally-motivated  act  of  giving  truckloads 
of  pleasure  and  information  to  its  readers.  Your 
competitors  are  100%  marketing.  No  other  firm 
puts  out  a  high  quality  publication  like  the  Rare 
Coin  Review— full  of  information.  One  would  have 
to  have  a  $50,000  numismatic  library  to  get  this 
information  elsewhere!  I  read  each  issue  cover  to 
cover  and  I  am  sad  when  they  are  finished, 
because  I  know  it  will  be  a  few  months  before 
the  next  one. 

"I  loved  the  John  Jay  Ford  interview.  I  always 
read  everything  I  can  get  my  hands  on  by  Mr. 
Ford.  I  also  enjoyed  B.  Max  Mehl's  autobiography. 
I  am  enclosing  a  gift,  small  in  monetary  value,  but 
I  think  you  might  enjoy  having  it— an  ornate  check 
picturing  the  Mehl  Building  and  signed  by  B.  Max 
himself  on  March  1,  1929.  Perhaps  you  can  frame 
it  and  put  it  on  a  wall  somewhere." 
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1907  AU-55.  Beautiful  deep  golden  and  rose  ton¬ 
ing.  Far  more  appealing  than  many  MS-60  grade 
coins  of  this  type . 495.00 


1917  MS-63  $425;  MS-65 
Just  a  wisp  of  toning 


exceptionally  lustrous. 
. 1,350.00 


1941  MS-64  $139;  Proof-63  . 525.00 

1 941 -S  AU-55 . 59.00 


1909  MS-63 . 1,295.00 


1912-D  AU-55.  Great  lustre  with  beautiful  multi- 
hued  toning  $495;  MS-63  fully  brilliant  and 
beautiful . 1,295.00 


1915-S  AU-55  . 495.00 

WALKING  LIBERTY  HALF  DOLLARS 


1916-D  AU-55  $249;  MS-63  very  well  struck  with 
attractive  light  toning . 695.00 


1942  AU-55  $19;  MS-65  . 425.00 

1942-S  AU-55 . 47.00 

1943AU-55 . 19.00 


1917-D  Reverse  MS-60.  With  strong  claims  to  a 
higher  grade,  lightly  toned  and  a  wonderful 
price . 595.00 


1920  MS-63.  Better  than  average  strike  with  excep-  1 947  MS-64  . 259.00 


tional  lustre . 550.00 

1920-S  AU-55 . 425.00 

1935  AU-55  . 29.00 

1936  MS-60  . 59.00 


Thanks  to  Levin  P.  Messick 

Rare  Coin  Review  reader  Levin  P.  Messick  re¬ 
cently  sent  along  as  a  gift  a  copy  of  Harzfeld's  Third 
Sale  of  Coins  and  Medals,  held  in  New  York  City, 
December  7,  1878.  An  accompanying  note  ob¬ 
served  in  part: 

"Knowing  of  your  interest  in  research,  I  thought 
that  it  might  be  something  that  you  could  use.  I 
found  it  while  browsing  in  a  used  bookstore.  I  think 
that  the  notations  of  prices  realized  add  to  its  use¬ 
fulness.  Have  you  ever  wished  that  you  had  the 
use  of  a  'time  machine'  to  be  able  to  go  back  and 
take  advantage  of  some  of  the  prices?  Well,  future 
collectors  will  probably  think  the  same  thoughts 
about  our  times!" 

Consider  some  of  these  1878  prices:  complete 
set  of  U.S.  Proof  coins,  cent  through  silver  dollar, 
for  the  year  1860:  $4.25;  same  for  1862,  $3.75; 
1866  set,  including  the  new  Shield  nickel,  $3.50; 
1874  set  $4;  Uncirculated  1823  half  dollar  75c; 
Uncirculated  1840-0  half  dollar  80c;  1839  large 
cent,  Head  of  '38  variety,  bright  Uncirculated 
$1.75;  1  786  Vermont  copper,  VERMONTENSIUM 
variety,  Good  $1 .50;  and  a  1 773  Virginia  halfpen¬ 
ny,  Uncirculated,  bright  red  $1.30. 

Thanks,  Levin,  for  the  interesting  catalogue! 


Boynton-iana 

Reader  Jay  G.  Burrep  recently  sent  along  a  note: 

"In  your  sale  of  the  Van  Ormer  Collection  of 
counterstamped  coins  last  year  I  was  quite  interest¬ 
ed  in  purchasing  Lot  2457,  a  piece  counterstamped 
'A.P.  BOYNTON'— as  it  appears  that  Mr.  Boynton 
was  a  distant  relative  of  mine.  I  was  unsuccessful 
in  my  bid.  Now,  I  would  like  to  shed  some  light 
on  the  background  of  A.P.  Boynton.  Enclosed 
please  find  several  photocopied  pages  from  The 
Boynton  Family,  a  book  published  in  1897.  Seems 
that  A.P.  Boynton  and  all  of  his  brothers  were 
watchmakers  and  jewelers,  including  William  N. 
Boynton,  who  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 
United  States  Jewelers'  Guild." 

One  of  the  page  copies  notes  that  Noah  Boyn¬ 
ton,  born  in  Wheelock,  Vermont,  February  28, 
1 802,  died  in  the  82nd  year  of  his  life,  leaving  five 
sons  and  three  daughters,  including  Andrew  P. 
Boynton  (the  subject  of  the  counterstamp  men¬ 
tioned),  watchmaker  and  jeweler,  of  Chicago.  An¬ 
drew  Parker  Boynton  was  born  on  November  30, 
1826.  He  married  Anna  B.  Williams. 

So,  for  those  interested  in  the  history  of  coun¬ 
terstamps,  here  is  a  tidbit  of  information. 
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Silver  Dollars 


FLOWING  HAIR  TYPE 


1795  Three  leaves  beneath  each  wing  VF-30.  Nice 
even  wear  and  no  major  defects  .  .  .2,350.00 

DRAPED  BUST  HERALDIC  EAGLE 

1799  Fine-12  $450;  VF-20  A  specimen  with  attrac¬ 
tive  old  toning . 850.00 


1800  F-12  $450;  VF-30  Well  struck  with  pleasant 

toning . 895.00 

1802  VF-20.  While  worn,  this  coin  exhibits  great 
eye  appeal.  Nicely  toned,  just . 850.00 


SEATED  DOLLARS 


1860-0  MS-63.  A  coin  with  great  lustre  and  light 
golden  toning  . 2,150.00 


Commemorative  Coins 
From  the  " Roof  of  the  World" 


Common  Reverse  Design 

The  China  Mint  has  just  produced  two  beautiful  commemorative  coins  to  honor  the  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  the  Tibet  Autonomous  Region.  Both  coins  in  this  unique  collection  feature 
the  13-story  Potala  Palace  known  today  as  the  Grand  Palace  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 

The  Proof  set  includes  a  large  crown-size  40mm.  silver  10  Yuan  coin  and  a  copper-nickel  1  Yuan 
issue.  Both  coins  are  superb  Proof  quality,  and  each  has  dual  language  legends  in  Chinese  and  Tibetian. 

Since  this  Proof  set  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  we  expect  strong  worldwide  demand  to  make  the  entire 
issue  a  nearly  instant  sell-out! 

These  beautiful  coins  come  housed  in  an  equally  unusual  hand-crafted  black  lacquer  wooden  box 
with  an  official  numbered  certificate. 

Through  special  arrangement  with  the  China  Mint's  international  distributor,  Bowers  and  Merena 
Galleries  has  obtained  an  allocation  of  just  100  of  these  Proof  sets.  As  a  valued  customer,  I  offer 
you  the  opportunity  to  purchase  up  to  five  sets  of  Tibet  Proof  coins  at  the  official  issue  price  of  only 
$49  per  set,  plus  $3.50  per  set  for  postage  and  handling. 

Our  allocation  of  100  sets  is  on  hand  at  this  time,  and  your  order  can  be  shipped  immediately. 
But  don't  delay,  we  expect  a  rush  of  orders,  and  we  have  no  guarantee  that  more  than  the  100  sets 
can  be  obtained! 

Should  you  have  any  questions,  or  want  more  information  about  the  1985  Tibet  Proof  set,  give 
Tom  Becker  a  call. 

*box  this  note 

Special  Note:  The  mintage  of  this  Proof  set  is  limited  to  only  10,000— in  the  entire  world! 


1873  Proof-60.  One  of  just  600  pieces  minted 
Lightly  toned.  One  of  those  rare  opportunities 
to  acquire  a  scarce  Proof  coin  for  less  than  a 


same-grade  business  strike . 650.00 

MORGAN  DOLLARS 

1878  8TF  MS-64  . 249.00 


1878  8TF  MS-64  . 249.00 


1878  7/8  Tailfeathers.  MS-63  $189;  MS-65  Nearly 
perfect  surfaces  with  light  golden  toning.  Very 
scarce  this  nice . 1,995.00 


1879-S  MS-64.  Frosty  devices  and  light  toning  make 
this  a  most  desirable  acquisition,  yet  the  price 


is  very  right  at  just . 215.00 

1880- S  MS-63 . 135.00 

1881  MS-63  Very  few  contact  marks.  With  outstand¬ 
ing  lustre . 119.00 

1881- CC  MS-60.  Conservatively  graded  and  a  very 

good  value  at . 265.00 

1881-0  MS-60  . 65.00 

1881- S  MS-60 . 79.00 

1882- 0  MS-60  $55;  MS-63  . 125.00 


1882- S  MS-63 . 149.00 

1883- 0  MS-64  . 179.00 

1883-S  AU-55  $195;  MS-60  . 445.00 
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1884-S  AU-50  $179;  AU-55  Very  close  to  Uncircu¬ 


lated  and  with  excellent  lustre . 325.00 

1885-0  MS-63  $119;  MS-64  . 169.00 

1886  MS-63  $119;  MS-64 . 169.00 

1887  MS-63  . 119.00 


1888-0  MS-64.  Well  struck  and  a  very  pleasing  coin 


at  just . 210.00 

1889- 0  MS-64.  Outstanding  lustre . 595.00 

1890- 0  MS-63  $139;  MS-64  . 395.00 

1891- CC  MS-63  . 475.00 

1891-S  MS-60 . 89.00 


1892-CC  MS-63  . 695.00 


1893-CC  VF-30  $139;  MS-63  . 1,795.00 

1895-0  EF-40 . 160.00 

1895- S  F-15  $79;  EF-40  . 325.00 

MM  MS-63  . 119.00 


1896-0  MS-60 . 750.00 

1898-0  MS-63 . 119.00 

1898- S  AU-55  . 59.00 

1899  MS-63  $249;  MS-64  .  47500 

1899- S  MS-63  . 395.00 

1901  About  Uncirculated-55.  Very  scarce  and  al¬ 
ways  in  demand . 325.00 

1902  MS-60 . 65.00 

1902-S  AU-55  $149;  MS-63  Well  struck  and  very 

lustrous  . 495.00 


1904  MS-63.  Quite  scarce  and  certainly  underrat¬ 
ed  in  today's  silver  dollar  market .  .  .  .369.00 

1904-0  MS-63 . 119.00 

1904-S  MS-63.  A  very  lustrous  and  lightly  toned 

specimen . 2, 150.00 

1921  Morgan  MS-63  . 89.00 

1921- D  MS-60  $55;  MS-63 . 129.00 

PEACE  DOLLARS 

1921  AU-50  $75;  AU-55  . 89.00 

1922- D  AU-55  $29;  MS-63  . 129.00 

1922- S  AU-55  . 29.00 

1923- D  AU-55  . 30.00 

1 92  3-S  AU-55  . 30.00 

1924  MS-64  . 150.00 

1925  MS-63  $85;  another,  grading  MS-64  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  quality— a  perfect  selection  for  the 

type  collector . 150.00 

1926  AU-55  . 37.00 

1926-D  AU-55.  Fully  lustrous  with  just  a  hint  of 

rubbing  . 45.00 

1926- S  AU-55  . 29.00 

1927  About  Uncirculated-55  $45;  MS-60  $125; 

MS-63  . 289.00 

1927- D  AU-55  . 90.00 


"WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA " 

Restrike  Cent 

Around  the  year  1792,  Jacob  Perkins,  an  accomplished  diecut- 
ter  who  lived  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  engraved  dies  for 
a  "cent”  to  honor  President  George  Washington. 

The  obverse  depicted  the  portrait  of  Washington,  facing  left, 
with  the  surrounding  inscription:  GEO.  WASHINGTON  BORN 
VIRGINIA  FEB.11.1732.  The  February  11th  date,  rather  than  the 
22nd,  is  Washington's  actual  date  of  birth.  Later,  the  calendar  was 
revised  to  eliminate  an  error,  and  all  early  dates  in  history  were 
moved  forward  by  11  days.  Hence,  now  we  consider  Washing¬ 
ton's  birth  date  to  be  February  22nd  (or,  more  recently,  the  third 
Monday  in  February!!!) 

The  reverse  of  the  cent  gave  Washington's  accomplishments: 

GENERAL/OF  THE/AMERICAN  ARMIES/1775/RESIGNED/1783/ 

PRESIDENT/OF  THE/UNITED  STATES/1789. 

Original  examples  of  the  1792  WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA  cent  are  great  rarities.  On  page 
53  of  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  at  the  bottom  left  of  the  page,  the  price  of  $1,750.00 
is  given  for  an  original  in  just  Fine  grade. 

Sometime  around  1959,  Albert  Collis,  a  Massachusetts  coin  dealer,  acquired  the  original  obverse 
die.  The  reverse  had  disappeared,  apparently  years  earlier.  From  the  obverse  he  struck  2,000  uniface 
(one-sided)  specimens  on  bright  copper  planchets.  The  obverse  die  was  then  presented  to  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  Museum. 

We  recently  acquired  several  hundred  examples  of  this  interesting  restrike,  each  Choice  Brilliant 
Uncirculated,  some  with  a  bit  of  natural  light  toning— and  each  a  beauty,  which  we  offer  on  a  first- 


come,  first  served  basis  as  follows: 

1  coin  . $19.95 

3  coins,  each  $17,  or  the  lot  for . 51.00 

5  coins,  each  $16,  or  the  lot  for . 80.00 

10  coins,  each  $15,  or  the  lot  for . 150.00 


Request  "WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA”  cent  when  ordering.  Postscript:  A  biography  of  the 
engraver,  Jacob  Perkins,  appears  on  pages  152-153  of  The  History  of  U.S.  Coinage,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers,  to  which  refer. 


Page 
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light  rubbing.  A  wonderful  selection  for  your 
type  set  . 1,150.00 


1839-0  MS-60.  Well  struck  and  very  lustrous.  The 
only  New  Orleans  Mint  Classic  Head  quarter 
eagle.  A  very  good  value  at . 4,750.00 


CORONET  TYPE 


1850-0  EF-45 . 395.00 

1855  MS-60.  A  specimen  with  attractive  mellow 

toning . 1,150.00 

1856- S  AU-50  . 550.00 

1857- 0  EF-45  . 495.00 

1860  EF-45 . 475.00 

1868-S  EF-45  . 475.00 

1878  AU-50.  Lots  of  nice  lustre . 395.00 


1887  AU-55.  Quite  scarce  with  a  small  mintage  of 
just  6,282  pieces.  This  piece  is  well  struck  with 
lustrous  surfaces  with  slight  rubbing  .695.00 


INDIAN  HEAD  TYPE 


1911  MS-60 


595.00 


1927  MS-60 . 595.00 


$3  Gold  Pieces 


1854  EF-45 . 995.00 

1855  EF40.  Attractively  toned . 895.00 

1856-S  VF-30  .  795.00 


1861  MS-63.  Small  mintage  of  just  6,072  pieces.  This 
nearly  perfect  specimen  is  toned  in  mellow  hues 
and  is  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  every  way.  Don't 
put  off  ordering  this  beauty  as  it  is  sure  to  sell 
quickly  at  just . 9,250.00 


1863  Extremely  Fine-45.  Very  lustrous  and  priced 
right  at  just . 995.00 


1867  EF-45.  Only  2,650  pieces  minted.  Defect-free 


and  very  lustrous . 1,350.00 

1870  EM5 . 1,075.00 


Ancient  Roman  Oil  Lamp 


Light  is  one  of  mankind's  perennial  symbols  of  hope.  To  early  man,  the  mastery  of  fire  drove  away 
the  fears  of  darkness  and  kept  the  beasts  at  bay.  To  the  Greek  philosopher  Plato,  mankind  lived  in 
shadows,  his  world  composed  of  the  reflections  of  the  eternal  light  which  he  could  but  dimly  per¬ 
ceive  with  his  senses.  To  the  Persian  Zoroastrians,  light  and  fire  were  direct  manifestations  of  the 
divinity  itself,  something  to  be  worshipped.  To  the  early  Christians,  light  was  a  symbol  of  hope  and 
of  God.  One  of  Christ's  parables  in  the  New  Testament  speaks  of  the  woman  who  had  lost  a  coin 
(“the  widow's  mite"),  but  who,  upon  lighting  a  lamp,  found  it  beneath  her  bedstead.  To  St.  Augustine, 
the  Bishop  of  Hippo  and  the  formulator  of  Christian  philosophy,  light  was  the  first  material  thing 
created  by  God  and  in  a  spiritual  form  composed  the  bodies  of  the  angels. 

By  extension,  therefore,  from  the  earliest  times,  Christians  associated  light,  and  the  creation  of  light, 
with  the  spiritual  world.  After  all,  Christ  himself  said,  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world,"  and  in  Genesis 
God's  first  words  are  "Let  there  be  light."  This  association  of  light  with  the  spiritual  world  found 
its  concrete  expression  in  the  lamps  used  in  households  in  the  ancient  world.  Most  common  folk 
were  unable  to  afford  the  expensive  wax  or  tallow  candles,  which  later  became  the  standard  means 
of  illuminating  the  interiors  of  houses.  Rather,  the  average  man  lit  his  house  with  small  pottery  lamps 
which  could  be  filled  with  any  sort  of  combustible  oil,  including  olive  oil,  which  when  burned, 
emits  a  pleasant  aroma.  Among  some  Christian  communities  in  the  Middle  East,  Syria  in  particular, 
it  was  customary  to  burn  lamps  that  bore  a  small  cross  or  a  similar  Christian  symbol  near  the  outlet 
for  the  wick,  where  the  flame  would  be  burning.  The  association  of  Christian  belief  with  the  light 
emitted  is  obvious,  and  in  its  pure  form,  quite  touching. 

Ancient  lamps  commonly  bore  two  holes  in  the  top.  The  larger,  central  hole  was  the  aperature 
into  which  oil  was  poured  to  fill  the  lamp.  The  smaller  hole,  usually  at  the  tip  of  the  lamp,  held 
the  wick,  made  from  any  vegetable  material  or  twisted  fiber.  As  the  wick  burned  down,  as  in  a  mod¬ 
ern  candle,  it  was  trimmed.  Occasionally,  the  Christian  symbol  appeared  on  the  base  of  the  lamp, 
perhaps  to  conceal  its  owner's  religious  affiliation.  At  times  in  the  later  Empire  it  was  not  wise  to 
be  publicly  known  as  a  Christian.  Most  lamps  that  survive  today  were  made  in  large  factories  from 
a  coarse-grained  and  light-colored  clay  which  was  fired  into  hard  and  durable  shapes.  The  majority 
of  lamps  that  survive  are  round  in  the  body,  tapering  to  a  point  where  the  wick  burned.  Usually, 
the  lamps  bear  a  small  protuberance  at  the  back,  by  which  the  lamp  could  be  held  and  carried  about 
the  house.  A  household  would  have  as  many  lamps  as  it  was  able  to  afford  oil  to  burn  them  with. 
It  can  be  conjectured  that  in  the  poorest  of  households  there  would  be  but  one  or  two  lamps,  and 
these  would  be  lit  only  when  necessary.  Most  lamps  that  survive  today  bear  scorch  marks  around 
their  wick  openings,  suggesting  their  actual  use  in  antiquity  and  thereby  bringing  the  new  owner 
close  to  the  older  one. 

Early  lamps  such  as  these  are  an  inexpensive  vehicle  for  reaching  back  in  time  to  antiquity.  When 
one  holds  one  of  th^se  lamps  in  his  or  her  hands,  one  is  as  close  to  another  time  as  he  or  she  is 
likely  ever  to  get.  This  romance,  which  is  also  transmitted  through  other  artifacts  such  as  coins,  is 
really  priceless. 

From  one  of  our  most  dependable  and  well-connected  suppliers  we  have  obtained  a  small  group 
of  ancient  oil  lamps,  each  bearing  a  Christian  symbol  of  some  type.  We  were  able  to  select  the  lamps 
offered  here  from  an  accumulation  of  quality  antiquities  that  had  been  assembled  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  sold  due  to  the  unstable  political  climate  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

One  or  more  of  these  lamps  will  make  a  wonderful  addition  to  any  collection  of  ancient  coins. 

One  Ancient  Roman  Oil  Lamp . $89.95 

Or  buy  two — one  for  yourself  and  another  for  a  friend— just  $159  for  the  pair! 

As  with  everything  we  sell,  you  must  be  delighted  with  your  purchase  or  simply  return  your  oil 
lamp  within  30  days  for  a  full  refund. 
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POSTMASTER:  PLEASE  POST  IN  A  CONSPICUOUS  PLACE.— JAMES  A.  FARLEY,  Postmaster  General 


UNDER  EXECUTIVE  ORDER  OF 

THE  PRESIDENT 

issued  April  S,  1933 

all  persons  are  required  to  deliver 

ON  OR  BEFORE  MAY  1,  1933 

all  GOLD  COIN,  GOLD  BULLION,  AND 
GOLD  CERTIFICATES  now  owned  by  them  to 
a  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  branch  or  agency,  or  to 
any  member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 


Sxerutiur  ©ritcr 


FORBIDDING  THE  HOARDING  OF  GOLD  COIN.  GOLD  BULLION 
AND  GOLD  CERTIFICATES. 

By  virtue  of  the  Authority  vested  in  me  by  Section  5(b)  of  the  Act  of  October 
6,  1917,  as  amended  by  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  March  9,  1933,  entitled  “An 
Act  to  provide  relief  in  the  existing  national  emergency  in  banking,  and  for 
other  purposes”,  in  which  Amendatory  Act  Congress  declared  that  a  serious 
emergency  exists,  I.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  do  declare  that  said  national  emergency  still  continues  to  exist 
and  pursuant  to  said  section  do  hereby  prohibit  the  hoarding  of  gold  coin, 
fold  bullion,  and  gold  certificates  within  the  continental  United  States  by 
individuals,  partnerships,  associations  and  corporations  and  hereby  prescribe 
the  following  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  order: 

Section  1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  regulation,  the  term  “hoarding” 
means  the  withdrawal  and  withholding  of  gold  coin,  gold  bullion  or  gold 
certificates  from  the  recognized  and  customary  channels  of  trade.  The  term 
“person"  means  any  individual,  partnership,  association  or  corporation. 

Section  2.  All  persons  are  hereby  required  to  deliver  on  or  before  May  1, 
1933,  to  a  Federal  reserve  bank  or  a  branch  or  agency  thereof  or  to  any 
member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  all  gold  coin,  gold  bullion  and 
gold  certificates  now  owned  by  them  or  coining  into  tueii  ownemhip  on  o> 

before  April  28,  1933,  except  the  following: 

(a)  Such  amount  of  gold  as  may  be  required  for  legiti¬ 
mate  and  customary  use  in  industry,  profession  or  art  within 
a  reasonable  time,  including  gold  prior  to  refining  and  stocks 
of  gold  in  reasonable  amounts  for  the  usual  trade  require¬ 
ments  of  owners  mining  and  refining  such  gold. 

(b)  Gold  coin  and  gold  certificates  in  an  amount  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  in  the  aggregate  $100.00  belonging  to  any  one 
person;  and  gold  coins  having  a  recognized  special  value  to 
collectors  of  rare  and  unusual  coins. 

(c)  Gold  coin  and  bullion  earmarked  or  held  in  trust  for 
a  recognized  foreign  government  or  foreign  central  bank  or 
the  Bank  for  International  Settlements. 

(d)  Gold  coin  and  bullion  licensed  for  other  proper  trans¬ 
actions  (not  involving  hoarding)  including  gold  coin  and 
bullion  imported  for  reexport  or  held  pending  action  on 
applications  for  export  licenses. 

Section  3.  Until  otherwise  ordered  any  person  becoming  the  owner  of 
any  gold  coin,  gold  bullion,  or  gold  certificates  after  April  28,  1933,  shall, 
within  three  days  after  receipt  thereof,  deliver  the  same  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  Section  2;  unless  such  gold  coin,  gold  bullion  or  gold  certificates 
are  held  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified  in  paragraphs  (a),  (b)  or  (c)  of 
Section  2;  or  unless  such  gold  coin  or  gold  bullion  is  held  for  purposes  specified 
in  paragraph  (d)  of  Section  2  and  the  person  holding  it  is,  with  respect  to  such 
gold  coin  or  bullion,  a  licensee  or  applicant  for  license  pending  action  thereon. 


Set-lion  4.  Upon  receipt  of  gold  coin,  gold  bullion  or  gold  certificates 
delivered  to  it  in  accordance  with  Sections  2  or  3,  the  Federal  reserve  bank 
or  member  bank  will  pay  therefor  an  equivalent  amount  of  any  other  form 
of  coin  or  currency  coined  or  issued  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Section  5.  Member  banks]  shall  deliver  all  gold  coin,  gold  bullion  and 
gold  certificates  owned  or  received  by  them  (other  than  as  exempted  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  2)  to  the  Federal  reserve  banks  of  their  respective 
districts  and  receive  credit  or  payment  therefor. 

Section  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  the  sum  made  available 
to  the  President  by  Section  501  of  the  Act  of  March  9,  1933,  will  in  all  proper 
cases  pay  the  reasonable  costs  of  transportation  of  gold  coin,  gold  bullion 
or  gold  certificates  delivered  to  a  member  bank  or  Federal  reserve  bank  in 
accordance  with  Sections  2,  3,  or  5  hereof,  including  the  cost  of  insurance, 
protection,  and  such  other  incidental  costs  as  may  be  necessary,  upon  pro¬ 
duction  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  costs.  Voucher  forms  for  this 
purpose  may  be  procured  from  Federal  reserve  banks. 

Section  7.  In  cases  where  the  delivery  of  gold  coin,  gold  bullion  or  gold 
certificates  by  the  owners  thereof  within  the  time  set  forth  above  will  involve 
extraordinary  hardship  or  difficulty,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  in 
his  discretion,  extend  the  time  within  which  such  delivery  must  be  made. 
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dressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  filed  with  a  Federal  reserve 
bank.  Each  application  must  state  the  date  to  which  the  extension  is 
desired,  the  amount  and  location  of  the  gold  coin,  gold  bullion  and  gold 
certificates  in  respect  of  which  such  application  is  made  and  the  facts  showing 
extension  to  be  necessary  to  avoid  extraordinary  hardship  or  difficulty. 

Section  8  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  issue  such  further  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  order  and  to  issue  licenses  thereunder,  through 
6uch  officers  or  agencies  as  he  may  designate,  including  licenses  permitting 
the  Federal  reserve  banks  and  member  banks  of  t  he  Federal  Reserve  System, 
in  return  for  an  equivalent  amount  of  other  coin,  currency  or  credit,  to  deliver, 
earmark  or  hold  in  trust  gold  coin  and  bullion  to  or  for  persons  showing  the 
need  for  the  same  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified  in  paragraphs  (a),  (o) 
and  (d)  of  Section  2  of  these  regulations. 

Section  9.  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  Executive 
Order  or  of  these  regulations  or  of  any  rule,  regulation  or  license  issued 
thereunder  may  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or,  if  a  natural  person, 
may  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both;  and  any  officer, 
director,  or  agent  of  any  corporation  who  knowingly  participates  in  any 
such  violation  may  be  punished  by  a  like  fine,  imprisonment,  or  both. 

This  order  and  these  regulations  may  be  modified  or  ccvokcd  at  any  time. 


The  White  House 

April  5,  1933. 


FRANKLIN  D  ROOSEVELT 


For  Further  Information  Consult  Your  Local  Bank 


GOLD  CERTIFICATES  may  be  identified  by  the  words  “GOLD  CERTIFICATE" 
appearing  thereon.  The  serial  number  and  the  Treasury  seal  on  the  face  of  a 
GOLD  CERTIFICATE  are  printed  in  YELLOW.  Be  careful  not  to  confuse  GOLD 
CERTIFICATES  with  other  issues  which  are  redeemable  in  gold  but  which  are  not 
GOLD  CERTIFICATES.  Federal  Reserve  Notes  and  United  States  Notes  are 
“redeemable  in  gold"  but  are  not  “GOLD  CERTIFICATES"  and 
are  not  required  to  be  surrendered 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  exceptions  allowed  under 
Section  2  of  the  Executive  Order 


CRIMINAL  PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLATION  OF  EXECUTIVE  ORDER 
$10,000  fine  or  10  years  imprisonment,  or  both,  as 
provided  in  Section  9  of  the  order 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


?  -I**! 


You've  read  about  it  but  have  you  ever  seen  a  copy?  Well,  here  is  the  Executive  Order  of  May  1,  1933. 
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CAPPED  BUST,  HERALDIC  EAGLE 


1874  Extremely  Fine-40.  Lightly  cleaned  $650; 
MS-60  A  very  pleasing  coin  with  outstanding 
lustre.  As  three  dollar  gold  pieces  go,  this  coin 
offers  just  the  right  combination  of  grade  and 
price . 5,995.00 


1798  Extremely  Fine-40.  Well  struck  with  pleasant 
light  toning . 3,850.00 


Half  Eagles 

CAPPED  BUST,  SMALL  EAGLE 


Superb  1795  Half  Eagle 


1795  AU-50.  A  very  scarce  type  coin.  No  adjust¬ 
ment  marks  ^nd  free  of  any  defects.  An  outstand- 
ing  value  and  a  rare  chance  to  add  this  beautiful 
type  to  your  collection . 13,500.00 


1803/2  EF-45.  A  very  well  struck  and  bold  overdate. 
A  really  excellent  value  for  only  .  .  .  3,350.00 


1805  AU-55.  Just  a  bit  of  light  rubbing  away  from 
Uncirculated.  Beautifully  toned  with  outstand¬ 
ing  lustre . 4,995.00 


1806  Pointed  6,  EF-45.  A  most  attractive  coin  with 
problem-free  surfaces  and  mellow  golden  col¬ 
or.  Sure  to  please  you  now  and  for  a  long  time 
to  come  just  . 3,350.00 


1807  Last  year  of  issue  for  this  popular  type  AU-55 

with  superb  lustre.  Amazing  quality  for  very  lit¬ 
tle  money  at  only . 5,250.00 


CAPPED  DRAPED  BUST  TO  LEFT 


1808  Normal  Date  About  Uncirculated-55.  Well 
struck,  outstanding  lustre  and  no  defects.  A  coin 
with  positive  features  that  add  much  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  grade . 4,650.00 


The  Mercury  Dime  "Short  Set"  1941-1945 


This  attractive  and  popular  set  contains  15  coins— one  of  each  date  and  mintmark,  1941 
through  1945.  Each  set  has  been  carefully  examined  and  double-checked.  Each  set  will 
contain  coins  of  MS-63  or  better  quality  with  typical  strikes  for  each  issue.  Each  set  comes 
complete  in  a  deluxe  Capital  brand  plastic  holder  which  will  fit  easily  in  a  standard  size 
bank  box. 

We  have  only  a  few  of  these  sets  on  hand  and  they  are  sure  to  go  fast  at  our  SUPER 
price  of  just  $279  per  set. 


The  Gold  Solidus 


The  gold  solidus  weighs  about  4.5  grams,  thus 
72  pieces  could  be  struck  from  a  Roman  pound  of 
pure  gold.  The  solidus,  first  struck  by  Constantine 
the  Great,  maintained  its  full  weight  and  fineness 
(24  karat)  for  over  700  years,  making  it  perhaps  the 
world's  longest  running  undebased  coinage.  The 
coin  was  the  staple  currency  of  the  Byzantine  econ¬ 
omy  and  its  reputation  as  a  valued  coin  in  interna¬ 
tional  trade  was  second  to  none.  The  word  soldier 
is  derived  from  the  word  solidus,  which  was  the 
standard  month's  pay  for  soldiers  of  the  time. 

These  coins,  struck  in  the  Byzantine  or  Eastern 
Roman  Empire,  were  struck  under  crude  conditions 
and  often  became  slightly  off  center  and  somewhat 
weakly  struck.  The  examples  we  offer  were  struck 
from  A.D.  500  to  600.  We  have  available  up  to  seven 
different  types  which  feature  different  rulers  and  de¬ 
signs.  Each  coin  which  will  grade  VF/EF  by  ancient 
grading  standards  is  priced  at  just  $295. 
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We  invite  readers  to  submit  questions,  addressed 
to  Q.  David  Bowers  (Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  NH 
03894),  on  any  subject  of  American  numismatics. 
Some  of  the  more  interesting  and  provocative  ques- 
toins  will  be  answered  in  this  column. 

QUESTION:  Will  you  please  help  me  clear  up 
my  confusion  about  the  first  use  of  the  word  CENT 
on  American  coins?  On  page  36  of  the  “Guide 
Book/'  39th  edition,  concerning  Massachusetts 
coinage,  the  second  sentence  states:  “these  were 
the  first  coins  bearing  the  denomination  CENT  as 
established  by  Congress." 

In  Sylvester  S.  Crosby's  book,  “Early  Coins  of 
America,"  we  see  on  page  241,  line  4,  “whereas 
the  United  States  and  Congress  assembled,  etc." 
at  the  beginning  of  a  copy  of  a  bill  that  appears 
to  establish  the  Massachusetts  CENT  and  HALF 
CENT.  Is  this  what  the  “Guide  Book"  refers  to  as 
the  establishment  of  the  denomination  by 
Congress? 

If  so,  what  sense  does  it  make  to  say  the  denomi¬ 
nation  was  established  by  Congress  in  October 
1786  when  the  word  CENT  was  used  on  a 
Washington  Piece  dated  1783,  also  shown  in  the 
“Guide  Book,"  the  UNITY  STATES  piece.  Were 
these  1783  cents  minted  after  1787?  Or  perhaps 
Congress  established  the  denomination  CENTS 
earlier  than  1783?  If  this  is  true,  then  isn't  the 
Washington  cent  of  1783  the  first  coin  to  bear 
the  denomination  CENT  (whether  or  not  it  was 
established  by  Congress)?— R.L.S. 

ANSWER:  A  reading  of  Crosby's  Early  Coins  of 
America  indicates  that  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  October  1 6, 
1 786,  cited  a  resolution  of  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress,  August  8,  1786,  regulating  the  alloy  and 
value  of  coinage.  Desirous  of  adhering  to  federal 
recommendation  they  followed  the  United  States 
Congress'  idea  of  using  the  Cent  and  Half  Cent  ter¬ 
minology.  So  far  as  is  known,  the  Massachusetts 
pieces,  first  dated  1 787,  the  following  year,  are  the 
earliest  pieces  to  bear  the  denomination  in  this 
form. 

Concerning  the  UNITY  STATES  piece  (illustrat¬ 
ed  on  page  52  of  the  current  Guide  Book),  although 
this  piece  is  dated  1783,  it  was  produced,  in  our 
opinion,  circa  1810-1 820.  The  reverse  die  closely 
approximates  that  of  an  American  cent  of  the  year 
1803  The  word  UNITY  rather  than  UNITED  was 
probably  to  evade  the  counterfeiting  laws.  In  any 
event,  in  1 783  the  reverse  design  in  question  had 
not  been  thought  of.  The  1 783  date  represents  an 
earlier  dating  of  a  later  coin.  The  same  thing  can 
be  said  for  the  other  1  783-dated  pieces  appearing 

at  the  fop  of  the  same  page  of  the  Guide  Book. 

0  0  0 

QUESTION:  Before  I  present  my  questions,  let  me 
extend  my  gratitude  to  your  firm  for  waking  a  dor¬ 


mant  coin  collector.  Your  fine  publications  and 
communications  helped  me  to  realize  that  coin 
collecting  can  be  enjoyed  to  a  much  greater 
degree  if  one  takes  the  time  to  be  educated  in  all 
facets  of  the  hobby.  Thank  you! 

My  question  relates  to  the  mechanics  of  the  coin 
hobby.  Please  tell  me  what  “bid"and  “ask"  prices 
are.  Also,  in  an  auction,  please  tell  me  about  com¬ 
missions  charged  to  the  seller  and  also  the  buy¬ 
er's  fee.  I  need  some  enlightenment.— V.W.S. 

ANSWER:  Concerning  "bid"  and  "ask"  prices, 
you  are  probably  referring  to  The  Coin  Dealer 
Newsletter.  This  publication,  which  is  issued  week¬ 
ly  to  investors  and  dealers,  gives  prices,  primarily 
taken  from  Teletype  information,  of  various  Unit¬ 
ed  States  coins.  The  "bid"  price  often  represents 
what  someone  might  pay  if  they  can  find  a  piece 
which  meets  their  personal  standards  of  accep¬ 
tance.  So,  “bid"  prices  in  the  past  have  often  been 
at  divergence  from  what  coins  currently  graded  by 
the  American  Numismatic  Association  Grading 
Service,  for  example,  have  sold  at  auction  or  else¬ 
where  on  the  open  market.  In  another  instance, 
Bruce  Amspacher  apparently  was  puzzled  by  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  "bid"  price  being  posted  for  Arkansas 
commemorative  half  dollars,  so  he  asked  the  per¬ 
son  who  was  doing  the  Teletype  bidding  how  many 
he  had  bought  at  that  price,  and  he  was  told,  in 
effect,  “I  have  never  seen  an  Arkansas  half  dollar 
which  meets  my  standards." 

The  point  of  this  is  that  "bid"  prices  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  equate  to  what  the  pieces  can  be  sold  for  on 
the  current  market  as  virtually  any  dealer  can  in¬ 
form  you.  In  some  instances,  “bid"  prices  will  be 
met  or  exceeded,  but  it  is  often  the  case  that  these 
prices  are  for  coins  graded  very  conservatively. 
Thus,  in  a  recently  observed  transaction  a  coin 
brought  MS-63  "bid,"  but  observers  thought  that 
it  was  really  graded  MS-65.  By  the  same  token, 
pieces  are  apt  to  bring  MS-65  “bid"  if  they  are  “su¬ 
per"  pieces  with  sharp  striking  and  with  surfaces 
that  a  few  years  ago  might  have  been  called 
MS-67— in  other  words,  better  than  “regular" 
MS-65. 

However,  the  "bid"  prices  are  a  good  general 
guide  to  market  levels.  The  “ask"  prices  in  each 
instance  are  some  advance  over  the  "bid"  prices 
and  may  or  may  not  represent  what  pieces  can  be 
bought  for  on  the  open  market. 

Prices  are  apt  to  vary  widely  in  numismatics,  and 
if  one  looks  at  the  "Trends"  section  of  Coin  World 
or  the  market  information  in  Numismatic  News, 
and  compares  it  to  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  there 
will  be  some  differences.  In  my  opinion,  just  as 
grading  is  not  a  precise  art,  coin  pricing  is  not  a 
precise  art  either.  Never  in  numismatic  history  have 
all  dealers  charged  the  same  price  for  the  same 
grades  of  coins,  nor  have  all  auctions  within  a  given 
period  yielded  the  same  prices  realized  for  a  given 
grade  of  the  same  piece.  There  are  differences,  and 
this  is  what  makes  "shopping  around"  worthwhile. 

Concerning  auction  sales,  a  typical  arrangement 
is  to  charge  the  seller  a  commission,  say  10%,  of 
the  hammer  price  of  the  coin  sold.  Thus,  if  a  coin 
brings  $1,000  in  an  auction  sale,  the  seller  is 
charged  10%,  or  $100.  The  buyer  is  charged  the 
buyer's  fee,  usually  10%,  which  means  that  instead 
of  paying  $1,000  the  invoice  reades  $1,000  plus 
10%,  or  $1,100.  This  procedure,  which  had  its  ori¬ 
gin  a  number  of  years  ago  in  the  art  market,  has 


been  widely  adopted  by  coin  auctioneers.  When 
bidding,  simply  keep  in  mind  the  total  amount  you 
wish  to  pay.  In  the  instance  of  the  illustration  given 
here,  if  you  want  to  pay  no  more  than  $  1 , 1 00,  for 
a  piece,  stop  bidding  when  you  reach  the  $1,000 
level,  as  your  invoice  will  then  read  $1,100,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  buyer's  fee. 

0  0  0 

QUESTION:  Concerning  the  1792  pattern  coin, 
)udd-12  and  J-13,  the  so-called  “Wright  quarter," 
I  have  noticed  that  over  the  years  it  has  been 
called  many  things.  In  the  “Guide  Book  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Coins"  in  the  1958  edition  it  was  called 
a  “cent,"  while  in  the  1960  edition  it  was  called 
a  “pattern,"  from  1961  through  1966  it  was  called 
a  “pattern  half  eagle,"  and  from  1967  to  date  it 
has  been  called  a  “pattern  quarter  dollar."  What 
do  you  think?— S.G. 

ANSWER:  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  piece, 
refer  to  our  description  of  Lot  945  in  our  auction 
sale  of  the  Dr.  Stewart  Levine  Collection  and  other 
properties,  April  1986.  The  1794  Starred  Reverse 
cent  is  closely  intertwined  with  the  1792  pattern. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  1 794  cent  was  made  from 
an  unused  1792  die;  a  die  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  1 792  to  the  extent  of  having  a  circle  of 
stars  punched  around  the  reverse  border,  but 
without  any  other  work  being  done.  Then,  in  1 794, 
the  die  was  pressed  into  service  by  engraving  a  stan¬ 
dard  cent  reverse  on  it.  In  the  process,  the  tiny  stars 
were  partially  obliterated. 

In  Scott's  Catalogue  and  Encyclopedia  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Coins,  1976  edition,  Don  Taxay  notes: 

"The  1 794  cent  with  94  stars  around  the  reverse 
is  at  once  an  essai  and  a  regular  issue.  The  idea 
of  substituting  stars  for  the  unusual  serrations  no 
doubt  inspired  the  similar  border  of  the  1 792  pat¬ 
tern  quarter  dollar.  However,  the  starred  border 
was  rejected  by  the  Mint,  and  the  serrations  were 
added  to  the  die,  in  part  covering  the  tiny  stars. 
The  altered  die  was  then  placed  into  regular 
production." 

The  idea  of  it  being  a  quarter  dollar  is  that  of  Dr. 
J.  Hewitt  Judd.  Sylvester  S.  Crosby  in  Early  Coins 
of  America  called  it  a  cent.  The  Guide  Book  of  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Coins  in  early  years  referred  to  it  as  the 
half  eagle,  as  you  know.  When  the  present  writer 
catalogued  an  example  of  Judd-1 3  from  the  Major 
Lenox  R.  Lohr  Collection  in  1961,  it  was  described 
as  a  half  eagle.  A  year  later,  in  1962,  Abe  Kosoff 
issued  a  catalogue  of  the  Judd  Collection,  the 
volume  being  titled  The  History  of  United  States 
Coinage,  wherein  the  piece  was  further  described 
as  a  half  eagle.  It  was  not  until  the  1970  edition 
of  his  pattern  book  that  Dr.  Judd  himself  changed 
the  status  from  half  eagle  to  quarter  dollar. 

In  1 966,  Don  Taxay  prepared  an  essay,  "The  Ori¬ 
gins  of  the  1 792  Eagle  On  Globe  Pattern,"  which 
rejected  the  half  eagle  status  of  the  piece.  The  coin 
is  larger  than  a  half  eagle,  Taxay  noted,  and  gold 
coins  were  not  made  until  1 795.  He  located  a  let¬ 
ter  penned  by  Moid  Wetherill,  dated  September 
11,1 793  in  the  National  Archives  which  noted  that 
engraver  Joseph  Wright  had  prepared  two  dies  for 
a  quarter  dollar.  On  the  other  hand,  another  early 
quotation  indicates  that  the  piece  may  have  indeed 
been  a  cent.  Don  Taxay  further  quotes  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  issue  furnished  by  William  Dunlap,  an 
artist  who  is  one  of  Wright's  contemporaries: 

“He  [Wright]  was  a  modeler  in  clay  and  prac- 
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ticed  diesinking  which  at  last  gained  him  the  ap¬ 
pointment  shortly  before  his  death  of  diesinker  to 
the  Mint.  (I  have  before  me  a  design  for  a  cent, 
made  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  dated  1 792.  Represents 
an  eagle  standing  on  the  half  of  a  globe,  and  hold¬ 
ing  in  its  beak  a  shield  with  1 3  stripes.  Reverse  has 
been  drawn  on  the  same  piece  of  paper  and  after¬ 
wards  cut  out.)'' 

Whether  the  piece  is  cent,  quarter  dollar,  or  a 
half  eagle  may  never  be  determined  with  certainty. 
It  seems  likely  that  half  eagle  is  out  of  the  running, 
and  that  it  was  intended  to  be  either  a  cent  or  a 
quarter.  So,  based  upon  present-day  knowledge 
you  can  take  your  pick  between  these  two  denomi¬ 
nations! 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  In  answer  to  your  reader's  inquiry 
on  coin  toning  and  your  subsequent  reply  (Rare 
Coin  Review  No.  57),  I  am  enclosing  the  June  1984 
issue  of  “Coin  Age,"  which  contains  an  article  by 
Anthony  Swiatek.  I  found  the  article  most  interest¬ 
ing,  and  I  refer  your  reader  to  it  as  well.  My  ques¬ 
tion  for  you  concerns  a  practice  a  local  dealer  has 
of  “dipping"  coins  in  a  clear  solution  to  remove 
carbon  spots  (which  are  a  a  problem  here  in  the 
humid  weather  of  Hawaii)  and  to  brighten  coins. 
The  solution  works  well  and  removes  carbon  spots 
like  magic.  Is  this  what  is  meant  by  saying  a  coin 
is  dipped?  Should  one  label  such  coins  as  dipped? 
Is  there  any  way  to  distinguish  a  dipped  coin  from 
an  undipped  coin  besides  a  lack  of  toning?  And 
lastly,  does  this  affect  the  coin's  value?— K.K. 

ANSWER:  Concerning  the  dipping  of  coins,  Jim 
Ruddy  in  his  Photograde  book  had  the  following 
to  say: 

“Before  cleaning  any  coin,  consider  the  subject 
carefully.  Probably  for  every  one  coin  'improved' 
by  cleaning,  ten  have  had  their  values  lessened. 
Cleaning,  when  necessary  should  be  done  only 
with  nickel,  silver,  and  gold  coins  in  top  grades. 
To  clean  any  of  the  above-mentioned  coins  in 
grades  less  than  AU  will  produce  an  unnatural  ap¬ 
pearance  that  is  generally  not  acceptable  to  most 
collectors.  The  cleaning  of  copper  coins  in  any  con¬ 
dition  should  be  avoided  unless  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  an  unsightly  fingerprint  or  large  carbon 
spots. 

"Use  only  a  clear  liquid  'dip,'  not  a  paste,  pow¬ 
der,  or  polish.  Pour  some  dip,  full  strength,  into 
a  pliable  plastic  dish.  Completely  immerse  the  coin 
in  the  liquid.  Do  not  leave  the  coin  in  the  liquid 
longer  than  a  few  seconds.  Immediately  rinse  the 
coin  thoroughly  under  running  cold  water.  Pat  (do 
not  rub)  the  coin  dry  with  a  soft  absorbent  cloth; 
a  terrycloth  towel  is  ideal.  Holding  the  coin  in  your 
fingers  and  using  a  cotton  swab  may  result  in  un¬ 
even  cleaning.  For  copper  coins  use  a  mixture  of 
half  'dip'  and  half  cold  water.  Always  make  sure 
your  coins  are  thoroughly  dry  and  at  room  tem¬ 
perature  before  storing  them.  Practice  cleaning 
methods  with  low-value  coins!" 

Using  a  "dip"  solution  such  as  you  mention  your 
friend  in  Hawaii  does,  can  be  beneficial  if,  as  Jim 
Ruddy  says,  pieces  are  limited  to  nickel,  silver,  or 
gold  coins  in  higher  grades.  Personally,  my  prefer¬ 
ence  would  be  to  use  the  dip  only  to  remove  un¬ 
sightly  spotting,  not  to  remove  attractive  toning. 
Indeed,  in  recent  times,  the  market  has  often  placed 
a  sharp  premium  on  attractive  toning.  All  one  has 
to  do  is  to  scan  auction  records  to  learn  that  pieces 
with  beautiful  toning  bring  more  than  those 
without. 

There  is  no  difference  between  a  piece  which 
as  been  dipped  and  one  which  has  remained  bril¬ 
liant  since  the  time  of  issue.  However,  if  a  coin  is 
dipped  multiple  times  during  its  existence,  soon 
the  coin  will  have  a  cloudy  surface— the  result  of 
microscopic  etching  of  the  surface  from  chemical 
action  of  the  dipping  solution.  When  a  coin  be¬ 


comes  cloudy,  then  it  is  proper  to  describe  it  as 
"cloudy,"  "cleaned,"  or  some  other  way  to  indi¬ 
cate  this. 

On  the  market  there  are  a  number  of  pastes  and 
polishes  which  claim  to  improve  a  coin's  surface. 
Once  a  friend  received  in  the  mail  an  offer  of  a 
kit  which  included  a  strong  cleaning  solution  and 
a  wire  brush.  It  was  stated  that  by  using  this  kit, 
an  Extremely  Fine  copper  coin  could  be  made  to 
appear  Uncirculated!  While  mentioning  this  is  go¬ 
ing  afield  from  the  subject  of  dipping,  I  like  to  point 
out  that  more  coins  have  been  harmed  by  clean¬ 
ing  of  various  sorts— including  dipping,  than  have 
been  improved  by  the  process.  So,  in  a  word, 
don't— unless  you  know  what  you  are  doing,  un¬ 
less  the  coin  has  really  unsightly  spots,  and  unless 
the  coin  has  not  been  dipped  earlier. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  Your  article,  “Day  Tripping 
Through  the  Guide  Book,"  on  page  70  of  your 
Rare  Coin  Review  No.  58  was  very  interesting.  I 
took  particular  note  of  your  comments  about  the 
Orphan  Annie  dime  of  1844.  For  some  mysteri¬ 
ous  reason,  it  seems  to  be  unavailable,  although 
72,500  were  minted. 

An  interesting  situation  in  cent  patterns  exists 
which  I  have  never  seen  explained.  For  over  20 
years  I  have  been  a  collector  of  pattern  cents,  and 
I  follow  the  major  auctions  and  current  coin  pub¬ 
lications.  The  two  patterns  I  have  watched  close¬ 
ly  are  Judd-164  of  1854  and  Judd-168  of  1855. 
These  are  the  cents  with  the  Flying  Eagle  design 
which  were  struck  on  large  planchets. 

According  to  Dr.  Judd,  many  of  these  cents  were 
distributed  to  members  of  Congress  during  the 
transitional  period  as  the  Mint  geared  for  a  smaller 
cent.  They  are  both  given  a  Rarity-5  rating  (31  to 
75  known).  Since  J-164  rarely  trades  hands,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  comparisons  of  price,  but  in  this 
similar  condition  it  will  sell  for  approximately 
twice  what  a  J-168  will. 

Finding  a  representative  example  of  J-168  was 
not  a  difficult  task.  I  was  able  to  acquire  one  in 
1968  from  Abner  Kreisberg  for  a  reasonable  price. 
But  J-164  has  been  a  different  proposition  al¬ 
together. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  I  have  seen  at  least  20 
J-168  patterns  sold,  either  at  auction  or  by  pri¬ 
vate  treaty.  I  can  recall  the  J-164  being  offered 
by  private  treaty  only  one  time  and  at  auction  only 
three  times.  One  of  these  times  at  auction  it  was 
offered  with  a  large  grouping  of  other  coins  that 
was  sold  as  a  lot. 

If  they  are  both  Rarity-5,  how  do  we  explain  the 
incidence  of  sale  of  about  four  J-168  pieces  each 
one  of  J-164. 

I  have  read  your  articles  about  patterns  in  "Coin 
World"  and  in  your  own  publications.  If  you  could 
give  some  clue  concerning  these  coins  in  your 
Question  and  Answer  Forum  it  would  be  ap¬ 
preciated.— J.A.W. 

ANSWER:  When  analyzing  the  rarity  of  J-164, 
it  is  desirable  to  incorporate  J-163  in  the  same 
study.  J-163  is  described  as  a  flying  eagle  cent,  large 
planchet,  with  wreath  reverse,  struck  in  copper.  The 
weight  is  stated  as  100  grains.  J-164  is  described 
as  from  the  same  dies,  but  in  bronze,  weight  96 
grains.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  the  bronze  and  copper  pieces  apart.  It  would 
be  nice  if  extant  specimens  conveniently  fit  into 
categories  of  either  96  grains  or  100  grains,  but  a 
check  of  past  catalogues  in  which  these  are  offered 
shows  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Weights  seem  to 
be  all  over  the  place  within  the  ranges  indicated. 
Thus,  there  seems  to  be  no  clear  delineation  in  the 
market  between  J-163  and  J-164. 

Among  1 855  cents,  J-1 67  is  the  1 855  flying  ea¬ 
gle  cent,  large  planchet,  with  large  wreath  on  the 
reverse,  struck  in  copper,  while  J-168  is  the  same 


issue  struck  in  bronze.  Again,  we  are  told  that  J-1 67 
weighs  100  grains  while  J-168  weighs  96  grains. 
Again,  I  note  that  in  practice  the  weights  differ  and 
few  pieces  weigh  either  96  grains  or  100  grains. 
So,  for  purposes  of  study,  J-1 67  and  168  should 
be  combined. 

Judd  states  that  J-163  is  Rarity-4  and  J-164  is 
Rarity-5.  For  the  1 855  cents,  Judd  notes  that  J-1 67 
is  Rarity-5  and  J-168  is  also  Rarity-5.  In  other  words, 
the  1 854  is  slightly  more  common  than  the  1 855. 

I  agree  with  you  that  this  is  incorrect.  Many  more 
1855-dated  patterns  exist  than  those  dated  1854. 
So,  it  is  probably  the  case  that  J-1 63  and  1 64  should 
each  be  listed  as,  say,  Rarity-6,  whereas  J-1 67  and 
1 68  can  retain  the  R-5  designation.  What  you  have 
noticed  is  common  throughout  the  pattern  series- 
pieces  listed  in  the  catalogue  at  a  certain  rarity 
sometimes  appear  in  the  market  with  frequencies 
different  from  what  the  rarity  suggests. 

Ray  Merena  and  our  Research  Department, 
together  with  Tom  DeLorey,  are  investigating  the 
possibility  of  producing  a  new  book  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  pattern  coins— possibly  using  a  different  se¬ 
quential  arrangement  from  that  used  in  Judd. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  What  United  States  coins  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  own.  Why?— D.B. 

ANSWER:  This  is  a  tough  question,  for  the 
government  has  never  issued  a  list  stating  what 
pieces  cannot  be  held  legally.  The  1933  double 
eagle,  which  the  government  maintains  was  not 
officially  released,  has  been  subject  to  seizure  in 
the  past,  but  we  feel  that  should  a  piece  surface 
today,  a  good  case  could  be  made  for  its  being  le¬ 
gally  held.  Existing  evidence  indicates  that  the 
Treasury  Department  was  quite  willing  to  make 
gold  and  other  coins  available  to  collectors  in  1 933, 
and  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone  making 
such  a  request  after  1 933  double  eagles  were  struck 
but  before  the  government  ceased  paying  them  out, 
could  have  obtained  for  face  value  plus  handling 
an  example  of  the  1933  $20.  In  America  one  is 
supposed  to  be  innocent  until  proven  guilty,  and, 
likewise,  I  suspect  that  a  coin  should  be  viewed 
as  legally  held  unless  proven  otherwise. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  past  the  government  has 
seized  1 942-dated  private  "patterns"  of  cents  made 
by  the  Durez  Chemical  Company,  North  Tanawan- 
da,  New  York.  These  were  produced  at  the  request 
of  the  Mint  in  a  search  to  find  substitutes  for  the 
current  bronze  coinage.  Information  concerning  the 
piece  appears  on  pages  222  and  223  of  the  7th  edi¬ 
tion  of  United  States  Pattern,  Experimental  and  Trial 
Pieces. 

Examples  of  the  1 974  Lincoln  cent  struck  in  alu¬ 
minum  were  distributed  to  various  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  friends  of  officials,  then  they  were  later 
called  in,  but  not  all  were  returned.  As  these  were 
given  out  without  any  restrictions,  I  feel  that  a  good 
case  could  be  made  for  these  being  legally  held, 
although  the  question  will  not  probably  be  decid¬ 
ed  until  one  is  consigned  for  auction  sale. 

I  have  been  told  that  a  1964  Kennedy  half  dol¬ 
lar  exists,  struck  in  gold,  but  that  the  owner  is  afraid 
to  sell  it  for  fear  of  it  being  seized.  Here  is  another 
possibility. 

There  are  no  regular-issue  United  States  coins, 
apart  from  the  1 933  double  eagle  just  mentioned, 
which  cannot  be  legally  held. 

♦  *  * 

QUESTION:  You  have  helped  others  determine 
a  collecting  procedure,  so  perhaps  you  can  help 
me  with  my  problem.  I  desire  to  complete  a  set 
of  Capped  Bust  quarters  from  1815  through  1838 
(although  I  am  not  sure  if  I  will  ever  get  an  1827), 
and  I  wonder  what  varieties  I  should  include  on 
my  want  list.  What  do  you  suggest?— S.W. 

ANSWER:  Try  this  for  an  idea:  1815;  1818/5 
overdate;  1818;  1819;  1820;  1821;  1822;  1822 
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with  25  over  50c  on  reverse  (this  same  reverse  die 
was  later  used  in  1828  as  well);  1823/2  overdate 
(one  of  the  rarities  in  the  series;  a  coin  which  is 
usually  found  in  very  low  grades);  1824/2;  1825 
(the  differences  among  the  various  overdates  have 
never  been  clearly  delineated,  especially  1825/3 
and  1825/4 — so  tor  a  basic  set,  a  single  example 
ot  the  1825  should  suffice);  1827  (take  your  pick 
of  the  rare  original  or  the  less  rare  restrike,  if  you 
opt  to  include  this  date — or  you  may  want  one  of 
each  if  you  have  a  champagne  pocketbook!);  1 828; 
1 828  with  25  over  50c  on  reverse  (same  die  as  used 
earlier  in  1822);  and  one  of  each  date  from  1831 
through  1838.  Some  collectors  include  two  varie¬ 
ties  of  1831,  one  with  small  letters  and  the  other 
with  large,  although  for  my  money  a  simple  date 
collection  would  be  fine. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  cannot  seem  to  find  an  1847  over¬ 
date  half  dollar  with  the  7  over  the  6.  How  rare 
is  this  issue?  What  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of  an 
Extremely  Fine  piece  to  be?— S.l. 

ANSWER:  My  firm  has  handled  just  one  of  these 
overdates,  if  memory  serves,  and  I  do  not  recall 
ever  having  seen  another.  Here  is  a  major  rarity. 
How  many  are  known,  I  don't  know,  but  I  suspect 
that  the  number  is  fewer  than  a  half  dozen. 

It  is  dangerous  to  price  a  coin  which  one  doesn't 
have,  for  such  a  price  can  be  meaningless. 
However,  for  a  “target  to  shoot  at"  I  suggest  that 
an  Extremely  Fine  specimen  might  bring  in  the 
$10,000  range.  Of  course,  should  a  piece  come 
up  at  auction,  it  might  bring  $25,000,  or  it  might 


See  how  many  of  the  following  numismatic  per¬ 
sonalities  you  can  identify  from  the  clues  given. 
Score  five  or  more  right,  and  you  are  doing  well. 
Score  eight  or  more  right,  and  you  are  in  the  "ex¬ 
pert"  class! 

1.  Doing  business  from  his  own  building  in  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  this  gentleman  was  a  numismatic 
legend  in  his  own  time.  During  the  early  1930s 
he  even  had  his  own  radio  program!  His  Star  Rare 
Coin  Encyclopedia  was  sold  by  the  millions. 

a.  Walter  Perschke 

b.  B.  Max  Mehl 

c.  Augustin  Thompson 

d.  Robert  Sommers 

2.  Founder  of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild 
and  recipient  of  the  Farran  Zerbe  Award,  this 
dealer,  who  was  active  from  1929  until  his  death 
in  1 983,  was  one  of  the  best  known  figures  in  the 
hobby. 

a.  Moritz  Wormser 

b.  Sol  Kaplan 

c.  Henry  Chapman 

d.  Abe  Kosoff 

3.  Author  of  A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins, 
which  first  appeared  in  1946  (1947-dated  cover), 
this  gentleman  went  on  to  achieve  a  long  string 
of  numismatic  accomplishments. 

a.  Richard  S.  Yeoman 

b.  John  Marshall 

c.  Don  Taxay 

d.  O  B  Windau 


bring  $5,000 — only  when  a  public  competitive 
offering  occurs  can  one  determine  the  true  mar¬ 
ket.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  specimen  has  been  auc¬ 
tioned  in  many  years. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  have  just  received  on  approval 
from  a  dealer  a  coin  which  I  would  like  to  buy, 
but  it  is  sealed  in  a  plastic  holder,  and  I  am  told 
that  I  cannot  open  it  before  buying  it,  and  that 
if  I  do  buy  it,  all  guarantees  will  be  voided  if  the 
holder  is  opened  at  a  later  date.  A  local  coin  club 
member  told  me  that  he  would  never  buy  a  coin 
he  could  not  take  out  of  the  holder,  for  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  the  authenticity  of  a  piece 
unless  it  can  be  weighed  or  other  tests  made, 
which  can't  be  done  in  a  holder.  What  would  you 
do  in  my  case?— R.N. 

ANSWER:  A  somewhat  related  question  ap¬ 
peared  on  page  29  of  our  Rare  Coin  Review  No. 
59  and  you  may  wish  to  refer  to  it.  In  that  instance, 
reader  B.H.H.  was  offered  some  phony  coins  in 
sealed  holders. 

For  our  money,  we  would  never — but  never — 
buy  a  coin  we  could  not  take  out  of  the  holder. 
Among  the  tests  for  authenticity  are  the  "ring"  or 
sonority,  in  which  a  coin  is  lightly  tapped  on  the 
edge  in  order  to  determine  its  sound;  weight;  specif¬ 
ic  gravity;  the  presence  of  seams  on  the  edge;  and 
so  on— all  of  which  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  if  a  coin  could  not  be  re¬ 
moved.  Over  the  years  we  have  seen  several 
varieties  of  forgeries  made— 1 91 6-D  dimes,  1 893-S 
dollars,  and  others— pieces  made  by  combining  the 


COIN  QUIZ 

Numismatic  Personalities 


4.  Curator  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Money 
Museum,  earlier  this  man  operated  concessions 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  and 
elsewhere  and,  for  a  time,  was  the  owner  of  The 
Numismatist. 

a.  Alan  Faxon 

b.  Joseph  Hooper 

c.  Frank  Andrews 

d.  Farran  Zerbe 

5.  His  numerical  grading  system,  first  published 
in  1949,  was  intended  as  a  market  formula  for 
large  cents  of  the  1 793-1 81 4  era,  but  later  others 
adopted  it  to  various  outside  series  as  well. 

a.  Dr.  WilliamM  H.  Sheldon 

b.  Jack  Collins 

c.  George  Kolbe 

d.  Cal  Wilson 

6.  Serving  at  one  time  as  the  mayor  of  North 
Tonawanda,  New  York,  this  gentleman  earlier 
worked  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  at  the  time  the 
1913  Liberty  Head  nickels  were  minted. 

a.  Frank  Archer 

b.  Leland  Howard 

c.  Dr.  J.C.  Ayer 

d.  Samuel  Brown 

7.  Recent  recipient  of  the  Clemmy  Award,  he  has 
been  one  of  America's  foremost  numismatic 
scholars  since  he  began  his  activities  in  the  late 
1940s.  He  has  written  on  the  subject  of  Proof 
coins,  commemoratives,  half  cents,  and  other 
areas. 


obverse  of  one  authentic  coin  with  the  reverse  of 
another,  insetting  one  in  the  other.  These  are  very 
cleverly  done,  and  would  be  virtually  undetecta¬ 
ble  if  a  coin  is  in  a  holder. 

I  personally  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  want 
to  sell  things  in  sealed  holders— particularly  to  in¬ 
vestors  who  feel  that  these— just  like  certificates— 
offer  some  sort  of  security.  However,  as  stated,  no 
Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  check  has  ever  been 
paid  for  a  coin  which  we  could  not  completely 
examine. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  Did  you  ever  meet  B.  Max  Mehl? 
If  you  did,  what  was  he  like  in  person?  I  have 
only  read  about  him.— J.M.V. 

ANSWER:  I  met  B.  Max  Mehl  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  during  the  mid-1950s  (he  died  in  1957).  My 
first  meeting  with  him  was,  I  believe,  at  the  1955 
ANA  convention  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  Abe 
Kosoff  performed  the  introduction. 

At  one  time  Mehl,  who  had  read  my  adver¬ 
tisements  and  who  thought  I  was  "a  smart  guy," 
showed  me  an  early  1799  $10  piece  which  had 
been  buffed  to  within  an  inch  of  its  life.  He  hand¬ 
ed  it  to  me  and  said,  "What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

Reluctantly,  I  said  that  it  appeared  to  be 
polished,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  offend  him.  "Just 
testing  your  knowledge,"  he  countered! 

B.  Max  Mehl  was  short  in  stature  and  a  frail¬ 
appearing  man.  His  handshake  was  warm  and 
soft,  not  strong,  firm,  or  aggressive.  In  his  meetings 
with  me  he  was  always  very  friendly. 

An  avid  reader  of  his  past  catalogues  and  other 


a.  Hans  Sergl 

b.  Harold  Newlin 

c.  Walter  Breen 

d.  Clifford  Mishler 

8.  Numismatic  editor  for  The  New  York  Times, 
his  byline  appears  in  many  other  publications  as 
well. 

a.  Ed  Reiter 

b.  Joe  Green 

c.  Chet  Krause 

d.  Keith  Zaner 

9.  During  the  19th  century  his  catalogues  were 
respected  as  among  the  most  scholarly  issued  in 
America.  His  other  activities  included  running  a 
drugstore  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  and  restor¬ 
ing  an  old  house.  In  our  last  Review  issue  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  Cal  Wilson  told  us  of  a  feud  he  had  with 
Frossard. 

a.  S.  Hudson  Chapman 

b.  John  Haseltine 

c.  Edward  Cogan 

d.  W.  Elliot  Woodward 

10.  A  banker  by  profession,  this  gentleman 
followed  Harry  Bass  to  the  presidency  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York  City. 

a.  Dr.  Vladimir  Clain-Stefanelli 

b.  Harry  Fowler 

c.  John  Jay  Pittman 

d.  Howland  Wood 

How  well  did  you  do?  Check  these  answers: 
1-b,  2-d,  3-a,  4-d,  5-a,  6-d,  7-c,  8-a,  9-d,  10-b. 
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writings,  I  asked  him  many  questions  about  "the 
good  old  days,"  which  he  delighted  in  retelling. 

In  the  mid-1950s  the  Texas  dealer  issued  fixed 
price  lists  of  coins  for  sale.  I  remember  that  one 
of  his  last  ones  had  a  bright  orange  cover. 

Listed  were  1909-S  Indian  cents,  a  rare  issue, 
for  $10  each  Uncirculated.  I  ordered  some  from 
B.  Max,  for  they  were  worth  quite  a  bit  more  than 
that.  Expecting  to  be  told  they  were  sold  out,  I 
was  pleasantly  surprised  when  he  informed  me 
that,  yes,  he  knew  they  were  worth  substantially 
more  than  $10  each,  but  as  he  had  owned  them 
for  many  years  and  was  making  a  nice  profit 
anyway,  he  would  send  me  some! 

All  of  my  recollections  concerning  B.  Max  Mehl 
are  favorable  ones.  While  he  was  hardly  a 
numismatic  scholar,  certainly  in  his  lifetime  he  did 
as  much  if  not  more  than  anyone  else  to  promote 
the  hobby  of  coin  collecting. 

One  of  my  regrets  concerning  him  is  that  I  did 
not  take  a  tape  recorder  and  get  him  in  a  corner 


More 

The  following  letter,  excerpted,  was  recently 
received  from  Mrs.  Allene  Chapin,  of  West  Plains, 
Missouri,  who  earlier  chronicled  Brandsville, 
Missouri— an  enterprise  established  by  Virgil 
Brand  and  duly  discussed  in  your  editor's  book, 
Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era. 

"Thank  you  for  the  autographed  copy  of  your 
recently  published  book:  Virgil  Brand:  The  Man 
and  His  Era.  It  is  such  an  excellent  production. 
Thank  you  also  for  the  recognition  for  the  little 
information  I  furnished  you  about  Brandsville. 

"Perhaps  I  should  have  called  you  about  sen¬ 
ding  you  the  life  story  that  Horace  Brand  [one  of 
Virgil's  brothers]  wrote  for  me  on  the  back  of 
checks  from  the  First  National  Bank  of  West 
Plains,  of  which  his  father,  Michael  Brand,  was 
the  first  president. 

"I  recently  have  had  time  to  go  through  my  file 
to  find  these  comments.  As  you  can  see,  he  was 
becoming  senile,  so  he  repeated  himself. 
However,  his  natural  penuriousness  shown 
through.  He  was  not  a  spoiled  rich  kid  without 
any  thought  of  financial  responsibility.  I  was 
always  sorry  that  he  did  not  tell  me  where  his  coin 
collection  was  held.  He  did,  however,  make  it 
quite  clear  to  me  that  he  had  inherited  his  coins 
from  Virgil.  Find  enclosed  Horace  Brand's  notes. 
Again,  thank  you  for  sending  me  your  excellent 
book  and  also  for  being  so  generous  in  your 
recognition  of  me.  —Allene  Chapin." 

Here,  verbatim,  is  the  text  of  Horace  Brand's 
notes  as  written  in  halting  letters  on  the  back  of 
12  checks: 

"As  a  young  man  my  father  sent  me  to  Brand¬ 
sville,  Mo.  to  become  interested  in  his  cattle  ranch 
so  I  would  improve  my  health  and  thus  I  rode 
horseback  to  and  from  Brandsville  to  West  Plains. 

"The  sorting  tables  were  in  the  open  (not  in  a 
tent)  and  the  boys  and  girls  liked  to  eat  peaches, 
so  I  employed  a  young  man  to  play  on  his  mouth 
harmonica,  for  I  had  in  mind  the  music  would 
distract  their  thoughts  and  less  peaches  be  con¬ 
sumed.  That  was  the  results.  It  paid  well  to  have 
the  music  while  sorting  peaches. 

"Peaches  are  not  the  same  size,  so  I  had  older 
boys  (young  men)  separate  peaches  into  three  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  ready  for  putting  them  into  boxes, 
which  I  had  bought  and  were  on  hand  for  use. 
These  boxes  were  placed  in  railroad  freight  cars, 
and  at  the  railroad  station  waited  for  my  orders 
as  to  which  cities  they  would  be  sent  to. 

"When  I  received  information  that  the  market 
was  flooded  with  peaches,  I  then  would,  by 


for  a  few  hours  to  record  for  posterity  many  of 
the  things  he  knew. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  I  recently  purchased  an  1881-S  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  and  paid  a  premium  for  it,  because  it 
is  sharply  struck  on  the  eagle's  feathers  on  the 
reverse.  I  paid  nearly  twice  the  regular  going 
price.  Since  then,  I  bought  another  1881-S  dol¬ 
lar,  this  one  from  your  firm,  at  half  the  price  of 
my  first  purchase.  I  notice  that  the  eagle's  feathers 
are  sharp  on  yours,  but  you  didn't  mention  this 
or  charge  me  extra  for  it.  Are  1881-S  dollars  with 
sharp  feathers  a  rare  issue,  or  do  they  all  have 
sharpness?— N.P. 

ANSWER:  It  has  been  our  experience  that  among 
1881-S  Morgan  dollars,  sharply  struck  specimens 
are  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  So,  a  sharply  struck 
piece  does  not  merit  a  significant  premium  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  premium  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 


telegraph  from  Brandsville  telegraph  operator  (Mr. 
Smalley)  order  the  carload  of  peaches  to  another 
city  where  market  was  not  so  loaded  with 
peachcar  loads  and  thus  I  hope  to  get  more  for 
my  carload  of  peaches. 

"During  the  time  that  my  brother  was  in  charge 
of  Brandsville  our  business  interest,  a  cyclone 
struck  the  winery  and  demolished  it  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  upper  part  and  lower  part  in  which  the 
fermenting  tub  were.  They  were  left  open  so  air, 
dirt  in  the  air,  leaves,  twigs,  etc.  from  nearby  trees 
could  be  blown  into  fermenting  vats  in  a  flood. 
For  future  wine  this  so  discouraged  my  brother 
that  he  quit  Brandsville  and  our  interests  there, 
the  winery  at  Brandsville,  the  climate  (which 
changed  practically  every  year,  cold  weather,  a 
frost,  killed  the  peach  tree  buds  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  did  not  pay  to  pick,  pack,  and  sell 
peaches  in  carloads).  Therefore  the  commercial 
large  peach  orchards  disappeared  and  my  father's 
orchard  was  one  that  disappeared. 

"Louis  Erb  was  at  that  time  a  commission  mer¬ 
chant  who  handled  peaches  in  carloads  and  I 
telegraphed  or  telephoned  him  for  information  as 
to  the  name  of  commission  merchant  in  a  city 
where  the  market  was  not  flooded  with  peaches 
at  that  time  and  I  ordered  by  telegraph  all  from 
Brandsville  a  carload  of  peaches  was  delivered  to 
that  commission  merchant  and  the  result  was 
often  that  I  realized  nearly  enough  to  pay  cost  and 
telegrams  and  transportation. 

"After  my  father  died,  my  brother  Armin  Willm 
Brand,  had  chore  to  take  over  the  Brandsville  end, 
leaving  me  the  Chicago  end,  the  marketing  of 
wine.  This  wine  was  made  from  grapes  from 
vineyards  started  in  Brandsville  by  my  father.  It 
was  made  mostly  from  [not  distinct]  Virginia 
grapes.  These  were  small  dark  red  grapes  having 
a  high  degree  of  tartaric  acid.  I  added  large 
amounts  of  sugar  and  water  thus  increasing  its 
bud.  The  water  came  from  the  well  at  top  of  hill 
on  which  hill  was  located  the  winery. 

"There  at  Brandsville  my  father  had  an  orchard 
of  16,000  apple  trees  and  18,000  peach  trees,  and 
my  father  sent  me  each  year  to  Brandsville  at  the 
time  the  peaches  were  ripe  enough  to  be  taken 
from  their  trees  for  preparing  for  shipment,  and 
I  had  boys  and  girls  take  peaches  from  the  trees 
and  place  peaches  in  bushel  baskets  and  the 
baskets  taken  to  the  sorting  tables. 

"An  amusing  incident  occurred  when  the 
pieces  were  being  sorted,  the  boys  and  girls  ate 
many  peaches,  therefore  I  had  a  mouth  har¬ 


certain  New  Orleans  Mint  issues,  for  example,  are 
often  lightly  struck  on  the  reverse,  and  the  sharp 
example  may  bring  much  more  than  a  typically 
weak  coin. 

*  *  * 

QUESTION:  In  looking  through  an  old  price 
list  of  the  Tatham  Coin  Company,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  issued  in  the  1950s,  I  found  a 
listing  of  "white  cents."  What  are  white 
cents?— B.S.L. 

ANSWER:  The  term  was  used  years  ago  to 
signify  copper-nickel  alloy  cents,  particularly  those 
of  the  Indian  design  issued  from  1859  through 
1864.  These  were  (and  are)  "white"  in  ap¬ 
pearance  when  compared  to  the  normal  bronze 
issues. 

The  term  is  no  longer  in  use,  and  it  has  been 
many  years  since  I  have  seen  such  as  part  of  a 
numismatic  description. 

*  *  * 


monica  played  so  as  to  distract  the  attention  of 
the  sorters  and  this  reduced  the  eating  of  peaches 
so  very  much  that  it  paid  the  wages  of  the  mouth 
harmonica  player. 

"All  costs,  labor,  transportation  for  so  large  a 
sum  when  it  was  subtracted  from  the  total  realized 
from  the  sale  of  a  carload  of  peaches  left  no 
profit— and  there  was  no  sense  raising  peaches, 
so  my  father  left  all  his  orchards  to  die  and  the 
trees  were  removed  later  from  the  orchards.  Now 
dead  orchards  by  my  father's  successors  who 
bought  the  orchard  lands  from  him.  When  father 
sold  his  orchard  land,  my  and  Armin's  connec¬ 
tion  ended  as  to  activities  about  orchards.  This 
was  the  unprofitable,  unsuccessful,  discouraging, 
and  financially  disastrous  combination  of  the  fruit 
raising  enterprise." 

Note:  Your  editor  presumes  that  most  readers 
are  familiar  with  Virgil  Brand,  who  has  been  styled 
"the  greatest  coin  collector  who  ever  lived."  From 
1889  until  his  death  in  1926,  Brand  assembled  a 
collection,  with  many  duplicates,  consisting  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pieces.  In  later  years, 
the  collection  went  to  Brand's  brother,  Armin  and 
Horace,  who  dispersed  it  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Brandsville,  Missouri  was  one  of  many 
business  enterprises  owned  by  the  Brand  family. 

A  Letter  From  Joseph  M.  Cabral 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  Joseph 
Cabral,  a  client: 

"I  recently  received  an  1857  half  cent  from  Tom 
Becker,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  nicest  half  cents 
I  have  in  my  collection.  I  still  don't  know  why  you 
graded  it  AU-55  instead  of  MS-60.  I  guess  it  was 
one  bagmark  that  knocked  it  out  of  the  MS-60 
range. 

"I  also  had  a  nice  conversation  with  Ruth  Corri¬ 
gan  on  your  staff,  and  we  are  working  a  deal  on 
an  1 853  large  cent.  If  it  is  as  nice  as  she  has  said, 
it  will  be  a  sale  once  she  sends  it  to  me  on  approval. 

"Lastly,  I  bought  a  1915-S  Barber  half  dollar  from 
your  firm  a  couple  of  years  ago— it  was  the  best 
I  had  ever  seen.  It  cost  me  $345,  and  now  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  it  is  worth  substantially 
more— $495.  Please  do  some  searching  and  see  if 
you  can  find  a  comparable  1915-S  Barber  quarter 
dollar  for  me.  I  would  take  another  date,  but  I 
would  prefer  to  have  the  1915-S  quarter  as  it  will 
match  the  half  dollar,  and  also  my  1915-S  dime. 

"Thank  you  for  being  one  of  the  two  or  three 
dealers  that  I  really  can  trust!" 


on  the  Virgil  Brand  Family 
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CLASSIC  HEAD  TYPE 


1809/8  AU-55.  Frosty  lustre.  When  we  buy  early 
gold  coins  we  use  a  long  mental  deck  list.  This 
coin  passes  every  test!!  You'll  be  very  pleased, 
just  . 4,650.00 


Beautiful  1809/8  Half  Eagle 


1809/8  MS-60.  Very  nice.  Must  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated!  . 9,250.00 


•’Remember  you  are  never  at  risk  when  you  buy 
from  Bowers  and  Merena.  If  you  are  not  delight¬ 
ed  with  any  purchase,  just  return  it  within  30  days 
for  a  full  refund.  We  have  been  pleasing  dis¬ 
criminating  numismatists  since  1953. 


Sharp  1810  Half  Eagle 


1810  MS-60.  Very  well  struck  obverse  with  full 
centers  to  every  star.  Outstanding  lustre  with  just 
a  hint  of  light  toning . 9,250.00 


Beautiful  1812  Half  Eagle 


1812  MS-60.  Having  three  Mint  State  early  half  ea¬ 
gles  in  stock  at  the  same  time  is  highly  unusual 
even  for  us!  Don't  let  this  opportunity  pass  you 
by.  This  1812  is  just  as  nice  as  the  previous  two 
specimens! . 9,250.00 


“Note;  Thinking  of  starting  a  date  collection  of 
early  “fives/'  Subject  to  prior  sale,  we'll  “pack¬ 
age''  the  1809/8,  1810  and  1812  as  a  wonderful 
trio  for  just  $2 5,000 — a  savings  of  $2,750! 


1836  EF-40 


495.00 


1844-D  About  Uncirculated-55.  Sharply  struck  with 
semi-proof  I  ike  surfaces.  Very  scarce  this  nice  at 
just . 2,150.00 


1847  EF-45  $445;  MS-60  Scarce . 1,795.00 

1849  EF-45 . 525.00 

1895-S  AU-55.  Scarce . 750.00 

1908  Liberty  AU-55  . 235.00 


Proof-65PQ  Franklin  Half  Dollars 


During  the  past  few  months  we  have  purchased  many  thousand  United  States  Proof  sets  dating 
from  1950  through  1963.  We  have  searched  for  and  selected  only  pristine  original  sets,  that  is,  coins 
which  have  remained  in  their  original  packaging  since  the  time  they  were  issued  by  the  Mint. 

Each  of  the  sets  has  been  carefully  scrutinized— this  is  a  long  and  laborious  process.  Many  hundreds 
of  sub-par  sets  were  rejected  and  returned  to  the  potential  sellers.  We  have  kept  only  the  best. 

Among  the  sets  we  purchased  were  a  very  few  of  each  date  which  contained  cameo  frosted  Frank¬ 
lin  halves.  In  many  ways  searching  for  these  special  half  dollars  is  like  searching  for  a  pearl  among 
stacks  of  potential  oysters.  Every  now  and  then  one  of  these  “jewel-like"  Franklins  would  surface 
to  delight  us! 

Each  of  the  coins  we  offer  below  has  excellent  cameo  contrast,  that  is,  the  bust  of  Franklin  and 
the  Liberty  Bell  have  a  whitish,  frosted  appearance  when  compared  to  the  mirror-like  brilliant  Proof 
fields.  The  "frosting"  of  these  two  devices  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  but  each  coin  is  truly  excep¬ 
tional  and  beautiful. 

In  addition,  each  of  these  special  coins  is  housed  in  a  deluxe  plastic  holder  which  will  protect 
the  coin  for  years  to  come. 

PROOF-63PQ  FRANKLIN  HALVES 


1950  . $975.00 

1951  . 450.00 

1952  . 375.00 

1953  . 235.00 

1954  . 149.00 

1955  . 139.00 

1956  . 75.00 

1957  . 225.00 

1958  . 225.00 

1959  . 350.00 

1960  . 65.00 

1961  . 50.00 

1962  . 50.00 

1963  . 50.00 


We  have  a  limited  supply  of  some  of  these  dates  so  please  order  early  and  list  alternate  choices 
when  possible. 
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1928  AU-55  . 185.00 

1934-D  AU-55  $49;  MS-60  . 139.00 

1935  MS-63 . 215.00 


TRADE  DOLLARS 


1874-S  AU-55 


445.00 


1875-S  AU-55  $445;  MS-60  Fully  brilliant  with  a 
good  strike  and  great  lustre . 645.00 


1877  MS-63.  Outstanding  quality  with  fewer  than 
normal  contact  marks  . 1,650.00 


A  Morgan  Dollar  Grading  Set 


MORGAN  «#*  DOLLAR 
GRADING  SET 


About  Uncirculated-55 


Mint  Stdte-(v3 


We've  sold  hundreds!  If  you're  buying  Morgan  dollars,  this  set  will  help  you  build  a  better  collection. 

Wouldn't  it  be  helpful  to  have  on  hand  a  set  of  coins  which  illustrates  each  grade  so  that  you  can 
compare  the  relative  condition  of  the  coins  in  your  collection  and  all  future  purchases? 

While  there  are  several  excellent  books  available  that  will  help  you  learn  about  grading,  it  is  our 
experience  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  having  actual  coins  to  use  for  comparison  purposes. 

Our  Morgan  dollar  grading  set  contains  four  coins,  dates  of  our  choice,  which  in  our  opinion, 
illustrate  the  grades  AU-55,  MS-60,  MS-63,  and  MS-64. 

We  have  not  included  a  MS-65  specimen  because  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  any  Morgan  dollar 
which  is  superior  to  our  MS-64  coin  would  be  considered  by  us  to  be  an  MS-65. 

Since  we  first  began  offering  these  grading  sets  we  have  filled  hundreds  of  orders.  The  positive 
letters  we've  received  from  satisfied  customers  has  convinced  us  that  this  grading  set  truly  serves 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  We  are  pleased  to  offer  this  positive  aid  to  collectors.  We  have 
always  invited  and  even  encouraged  comparison,  and  the  grading  set  lets  you  compare,  side  by  side, 
our  coins  with  those  you  may  receive  from  certain  other  firms. 

It  is  important  to  clearly  understand  that  the  grading  of  rare  coins  is  not  an  exact  science,  but  rather 
a  matter  of  opinion  that  can,  and  does,  differ  from  one  numismatist  to  another.  While  this  grading 
set  is  representative  of  what  you  can  expect  to  receive  from  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  it  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  definitive  market  standard.  We  encourage  you  to  learn  all  you  can  about  grading 
coins  so  that  you  can  use  this  grading  set  to  its  full  advantage. 

The  Morgan  Dollar  Grading  Set  is  offered  at  $369.00  per  set  and  comes  housed  in  a  custom  plas¬ 
tic  display  holder  at  no  extra  charge.  If  you  have  ordered  a  grading  set  before,  and  would  like  a  holder 
in  which  to  store  your  coins,  you  may  order  an  empty  holder  separately  for  just  $12.50. 

As  with  everything  we  sell,  you  must  be  delighted  with  the  quality  of  the  coins  you  receive,  or 
you  may  return  them  within  30  days  for  a  full  refund. 

Order  your  grading  set  right  away.  Please  allow  up  to  30  days  for  delivery.  You  will  find  these  coins 
not  only  to  be  a  nice  addition  to  your  collection,  but  an  invaluable  tool  that  will  help  you  to  become 
a  more  knowledgeable  and  informed  buyer. 


1877-S  AU-55.  Just  a  slight  amount  of  light  rubbing 
$445;  MS-63  Very  good  lustre  and  light  gold¬ 


en  toning . 1,595.00 

1878-S  EF-45  $295;  AU-50  . 395.00 


Gold  Dollars 

1850  EF-45 . 295.00 


1855  Type  II  AU-55.  A  much  sought-after  type  coin, 
particularly  in  this  attractive  yet  affordable  grade 
for  just . 1,895.00 


Quarter  Eagles 

CLASSIC  HEAD  TYPE 


1835  MS-63.  One  of  the  nicest  examples  of  this 
popular  type  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  to 
offer  in  many  months!  Frosty  devices  with  some¬ 
what  prooflike  surfaces  . 4,750.00 


1836  VF-30  $365;  EE-40  Lots  of  lustre  and  no  detect^ 
$625;  AU-55  Very  lustrous  with  just  a  hint  of 
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Eagles 

CAPPED  BUST,  HERALDIC  EAGLE 


Lustrous  1800  Eagle 


1800  About  Uncirculated-55.  A  scarcer  date  with 
a  mintage  of  but  5,999  pieces.  Fully  lustrous  and 
free  of  defects,  only . 7,500.00 


Sharp  1803  Eagle 


1803  AU-55.  Well  struck  with  very  attractive  light 
toning  . 7,500.00 


1851  AU-55.  Very  close  to  Mint  State  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  choice  as  the  no-motto  type  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  gold  type  set . 1,150.00 


1858  About  Uncirculated-55.  Another  first-rate  "no 


motto"  eagle . 1,550.00 

1892-CC  AU-55  . 895.00 

1892-0  AU-55  . 495.00 


Double  Eagles 

CORONET  TYPE 


1863  EF-45  . 750.00 

1865-S  EF40  . 625.00 


1867  MS-60  obverse/MS-63  reverse.  A  handsome 
example  of  the  Type  II  Coronet  double  eagle. 
Very  lustrous  with  full  mint  brilliance.  Far,  far 
better  than  the  vast  majority  of  Mint  State  ex¬ 
amples  that  we  have  seen . 1,995.00 

SAINT-GAUDENS  TYPE 


1907  First  year  of  issue.  MS-60 . 825.00 


1908  No  motto  MS-63  . 1,350.00 

1911-S  MS-60  . 925.00 


1924  MS-60  $875;  grading  MS-64  _ 1,895.00 


1927  MS-64.  Well  struck  with  outstanding  lustre. 
Amazing  quality  and  yet  just . 1,895.00 


1928  MS-64.  Just  as  nice  as  the  1927  but  lightly 
toned.  A  beautiful  example  of  what  many 
numismatists  consider  our  nation's  most  beau¬ 
tiful  coin . 1,895.00 


Some  Words  From  Ed  Statzer 

Ed  Statzer,  a  Rare  Coin  Review  reader,  had  the 
following  to  say  in  a  recent  letter: 

"I  am  enclosing  $35  as  payment  for  a  continu¬ 
ing  subscription  to  your  Rare  Coin  Review.  I  notice 
that  you  say  that  subscriptions  are  solicited  only 
from  active  numismatists,  and  as  a  person  who 
collects  and  studies  coins  I  feel  I  qualify. 

"I  have  had  a  love  affair  going  with  books  and 
knowledge  ever  since  I  can  remember,  and  since 
I  first  became  fascinated  with  coins,  not  just  with 
the  physical  possession  of  them  but  with  their 
history  and  beauty.  This  love  has  expanded  to  in¬ 
clude  all  the  numismatic  publications  I  can  lay  my 
hands  on.  This  does  not  mean  that  I  accept 
everything  that  comes  my  way  as  gospel.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  exposed  to  some 
legitimate  information  early  on,  plus  a  pretty  good 
natural  ability  to  detect  hokum,  so  I  am  very  hap¬ 
py  to  receive  something  of  the  calibre  of  your  Rare 
Coin  Review. 

"When  I  sent  you  $10  some  time  back  for  a 
subscription  to  your  Rare  Coin  Review,  but  not 
to  your  other  publications,  I  had  no  idea  what  I 
would  receive  in  return.  I  suppose  I  really  ex¬ 
pected  a  large  dose  of  promotional  hype. 
Previously,  I  had  subscribed  to  another  publica¬ 
tion,  which  appeared  to  be  a  market  newsletter 
but  which  gave  much  mis-information,  stupidly 
ridiculous  answers  to  questions,  and  many 
outright  lies. 

"To  get  back  to  my  subscription  to  the  Rare 
Coin  Review,  I  realized  that  I  had  never  made  a 
coin  purchase  from  your  company,  but  I  intend 
to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible.  These  will  be  modest 
in  nature  and  for  coins  I  appreciate  and  enjoy. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  the  Rare  Com  Review 
issues  as  they  come  in  the  mail." 
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Day  Tripping  Through 

The  Guide  Book 

(Part  II) 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 


This  article  continues  a  series  begun  in  our  " Rare 
Coin  Review"  No.  58.  Dave  Bowers  discusses 
various  aspects  of  "A  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins"  and  the  listings  therein,  believing  this  to 
be  one  of  the  most  useful  numismatic  references 
in  print.  Use  the  current  (1986)  edition  as  you  read 
this. 

Our  “day  trip"  through  A  Guide  Book  of  United 
States  Coins  continues  this  issue  with  Washington 
pieces,  which  can  be  found  on  page  51  of  that 
familiar  red-covered  reference.  Although  modern 
presidents  are  all  controversial— not  everyone 
likes  Ronald  Reagan,  Lyndon  Johnson  had  his 
share  of  detractors,  we  all  know  about  Richard 
Nixon,  and  even  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  became 
a  martyr  after  his  death,  engendered  lots  of  debate 
during  his  lifetime.  Then,  of  course,  there  were 
numerous  other  presidents,  from  the  Roosevelts, 
Theodore  and  Franklin,  to  Lincoln,  to  Coolidge, 
to  Garfield,  to  a  couple  dozen  or  so  others. 

George  Washington,  commander  of  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  Revolution,  was  handed 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States  with  few 
guidelines.  It  was  suggested  at  one  time  that 
Washington  be  king  of  the  United  States,  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  was  rejected  in  view  of  the  all  too  re¬ 
cent  bitter  experience  with  George  III  of  England. 
Numismatists  may  recall  that  it  was  further  sug¬ 
gested  that  Washington's  portrait  be  placed  on 
the  circulating  coinage,  but  the  president  himself 
rejected  this  as  "too  monarchial." 

When  Washington  died,  on  December  14, 
1 799,  after  having  served  two  terms  of  president 
and  then  a  precious  few  years  in  retirement,  sor¬ 
row  was  felt  from  one  end  of  the  United  States 
to  the  other,  or,  perhaps,  it  might  be  more  ac¬ 
curate  to  say  from  the  top  of  the  United  States  to 
the  bottom,  for  at  that  time  the  states  were  situated 
in  a  relatively  narrow  strip  north  to  south  along 
the  Eastern  Seaboard.  Washington  had  spawned 
few  controversies  during  his  presidency,  and  as 
a  result  the  memorials  to  him  were  nearly  uniform¬ 
ly  of  a  complimentary  nature.  Jacob  Perkins,  the 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts  silversmith,  created 
several  varieties  of  a  curious  medal,  not  described 
in  the  Guide  Book,  depicting  on  the  obverse  the 
portrait  of  Washington  and  on  the  reverse  a 
funeral  urn.  The  inscription  noted:  HE  IS  IN 
GLORY,  THE  WORLD  IN  TEARS.  As  time  went 
on,  other  medals  echoed  the  sentiment.  TIME  IN¬ 
CREASES  HIS  FAME  and  THE  FATHER  OF  OUR 
COUNTRY  were  just  two  of  many  inscriptions. 


Tokens,  many  of  one-cent  size,  honoring 
Washington  were  collected  from  an  early  time. 


The  Guide  Book  describes  a  number  of  the  more 
popular  and  traditional  varieties,  but  I  hasten  to 
note  that  there  are  many  others  which  could  have 
been  included  within  the  time  frame  of  the  issues 
listed,  which  runs  roughly  from  1783  to  the  1820s. 
For  a  more  comprehensive  view  you  may  wish 
to  consult  Medallic  Portraits  of  Washington,  by 
Russell  Rulau  and  George  Fuld,  copies  of  which 
are  available  from  numismatic  book  sellers,  in¬ 
cluding  ourselves. 

The  Guide  Book  listing  commences  on  page  51 
with  the  curious  1783  GEORGIUS  TRIUMPHO 
issue.  Featured  on  the  obverse  is  the  portrait  of 
King  George  III  of  England,  the  same  portrait,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  used  on  Irish  halfpennies  of 
1782!  The  legend  GEORGIUS  TRIUMPHO  is  to 
the  left  and  right.  Obviously,  King  George  of 
England  did  not  “triumph"  per  the  legend,  so  the 
implication  is  that  the  inscriptions  refer  to  our  own 
President  Washington.  This  may  or  may  not  be. 
No  one  knows  for  sure.  The  reverse  is  more 
oriented  toward  America  and  displayed  a  standing 
figure,  possibly  Britannia  (the  motif  on  British 
halfpennies  at  the  time),  within  a  medal  grillwork 
consisting  of  13  vertical  bars  (a  significant 
number— equal  to  the  number  of  colonies), 
perhaps  a  cage,  with  fleur-de-lis  at  the  corners  (the 
fleur-de-lis  was  and  is  a  French  emblem;  perhaps 
this  is  a  reference  to  Lafayette's  help  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion).  The  date  1783  is  below,  while  VOCE 
POPOLI  (“by  the  voice  of  the  people”)  is  to  the 
left  and  right.  Presumably,  the  1783  date  refers 
to  the  Constitution  or  the  Confederation,  the  voice 
of  the  people  refers  to  the  voices  of  Americans. 

This  token,  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  cir¬ 
culated  widely  during  the  late  18th  century. 
Specimens  encountered  today  are  apt  to  range 
in  condition  from  Good  through  Very  Fine  or  so. 
The  present  writer  does  not  recall  ever  seeing  an 
Uncirculated  coin  or  a  piece  with  original  mint 
red. 

The  1783-dated  tokens  illustrated  on  page  52 
of  the  Guide  Book  may  be  dated  1783  but  were 
produced  circa  1810-1820  in  England.  These 
issues  divide  themselves  into  a  number  of 
categories,  including  the  Large  Military  Bust,  the 
Small  Military  Bust  (which  comes  with  two  types 
of  edges),  and  the  Draped  Bust.  Draped  Bust 
varieties  were  restruck  in  England  circa  1860. 
These  restrikes,  known  in  copper  and  silver,  are 
highly  prized  today  and  are  among  the  few  issues 
obtainable  in  Choice  Proof  preservation. 

The  1783  UNITY  STATES  piece  was  produced 
after  1803  or  so,  for  the  reverse  of  the  piece  is 
clearly  inspired  by  an  American  large  cent  of  that 
era.  Perhaps  as  an  attempt  to  evade  counterfeiting 
laws,  the  name  of  o  ir  country  has  been 
transmogrified  to  UNITY  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
Two  die  varieties  of  this  issue  are  known.  In¬ 
terestingly,  all  specimens  seen  are  struck  on  heavi¬ 
ly  striated  planchets  of  unknown  origin. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  two-headed  coin?  The 
answer  is  yes,  as  evidenced  by  a  number  of 
pieces,  including  the  so-called  Double  Head  cent, 
which  depicts  identical  busts  of  Washington  on 
both  sides,  with  the  obverse  having  the  legend 
WASHINGTON  and  the  reverse  inscribed  ONE 
CENT.  Actually,  the  portrait  of  Washington  looks 


more  like  the  contemporary  portrait  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  as  used  on  British  tokens  pre-1820. 
Probably  the  late  duke  inspired  the  motif. 

Mysterious  is  the  so-called  1784  "Ugly  Head" 
token,  which  has  the  inscription  WASHINGTON 
THE  GREAT  D.G.  on  the  obverse,  surrounding  a 
portrait  of  Washington  without  his  wig  or  false 
teeth,  hardly  a  flattering  portrait.  The  reverse  is 
a  crude  copy  of  the  Continental  dollar  motif  and 
shows  entwined  rings.  Exactly  what  the  obverse 
legend  means  is  not  known.  D.G.  was  part  of  the 
inscription  on  British  coins,  referring  to  DEI 
GRATIA,  or  BY  THE  GRACE  OF  GOD,  by  which 
grace  King  George  and  other  British  monarches 
presumed  to  rule  Ireland  and  other  places. 
However,  some  have  suggested  that  rather  than 
being  an  abbreviation  for  WASHINGTON  THE 
GREAT,  DEI  GRATIA,  the  legend  might  refer  to 
DICTATOR  GENERAL.  I  doubt,  however,  if  the 
term  "dictator"  was  in  popular  use  when  the 
token  was  made.  More  reasonable  is  the  thought 
that  it  was  simply  an  adaptation  of  the  British  in¬ 
scription,  but  with  Washington's  name.  The  piece 
is  very  rare,  and  only  a  few  are  known. 


The  1791  Washington  cents,  which  occur  in  two 
varieties— one  with  a  large  eagle  on  the  reverse 
and  the  other  with  a  small  eagle— were  made  in 
England,  possibly  as  a  proposal  for  an  American 
contract  coinage.  In  1791  the  United  States 
government  had  not  yet  begun  firm  plans  for  the 
Philadelphia  Mint,  and  there  was  some  thought 
given  to  having  coins  produced  privately,  as  in¬ 
deed  had  been  done  in  1787  with  Fugio  coppers 
(to  which  refer  later  in  the  present  article).  The 
fledging  government  had  few  services  of  its  own, 
and  whatever  could  be  farmed  out  was.  At  the 
time,  various  coiners,  primarily  those  located  in 
Birmingham,  England  (a  veritable  hotbed  of  coin¬ 
ing  activity),  expressed  interest  in  United  States 
coinage,  and  the  pieces  sent  may  have  been  pro¬ 
posals  in  this  regard. 

Another  possible  private  coinage  proposal  is  the 
1792  Washington  small  eagle  piece,  often  called 
a  "half  dollar"  due  to  its  large  size,  illustrated  at 
the  top  of  page  54  of  the  Guide  Book.  The  obverse 
inscription  of  this  is  G.  WASHINGTON  PRESI¬ 
DENT  I.,  which  follows  an  early  coinage  proposal 
that  the  current  president  of  the  United  States  be 
depicted  on  the  coinage,  together  with  a  number 
indicating  his  sequence  in  that  office.  The  1792 
pieces  believed  to  be  of  American  origin. 

Back  to  page  53  in  the  Guide  Book,  we  next  en¬ 
counter  the  1791  Liverpool  halfpenny  depicting 
Washington  on  the  obverse  and  a  sailing  ship  on 
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the  reverse  Although  this  catalogues  for  just  $350 
in  Fine  grade  and  $700  in  Extremely  Fine  preser¬ 
vation.  the  coin  is  a  rarity,  a  sleeper.  If  you  can 
find  one  at  or  near  the  prices  you  have  a  bargain! 
Typically,  my  firm  handles  one  of  these  only  once 
every  few  years— and  this  is  quite  a  significant 
statement  concerning  rarity,  for  we  handle  more 
than  our  share  of  Washington  pieces. 

The  1792  Washington  piece  described  as  hav¬ 
ing  an  eagle  with  stars  reverse  is  likewise  a  great 
rarity.  It  also  may  have  been  a  proposal  for  con¬ 
tract  coinage.  The  unique  gold  specimen  reposes 
in  the  Eric  P.  Newman  Collection. 

Of  American  origin,  and  believed  to  be  the  work 
of  Jacob  Perkins,  the  Newburyport,  Massachusetts 
engraver  who  produced  the  previously-mentioned 
Washington  funeral  medals,  as  well  as  certain 
Massachusetts  copper  coins  dated  1787  and  1788, 
is  the  coin  whose  obverse  depicts  Washington  fac¬ 
ing  to  the  left,  with  the  inscription  GEO 
WASHINGTON  BORN  VIRGINIA  FEB.  11.  1732. 
The  date  of  February  1 1th  refers  to  Washington's 
actual  time  of  birth.  Later,  the  calendar  was 
revised,  11  days  were  added  to  all  earlier  dates, 
and  his  birthdate  became  known  as  February 
22nd.  The  reverse  contains  a  biographical  descrip¬ 
tion  in  several  lines:  GEN/OF  THE/ AMERICAN  AR¬ 
MIES/1  775/RESIGNED/I  783/PRESIDENT/OF  THE/ 
UNITED  STATES/1789.  These  pieces  are  known 
in  copper  and  silver.  Copper  impressions  are  quite 
rare,  while  silver  impressions  are  exceedingly  rare. 
In  1 959  Albert  Collis,  a  Massachusetts  coin  dealer, 
secured  the  original  obverse  die  and  struck  a 
quantity  of  one-sided  restrikes  in  copper  from  it, 
a  number  believed  to  be  2,000.  The  obverse  die 
was  then  donated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  1792  Roman  Head  Washington  cent,  listed 
on  page  54  of  the  Guide  Book,  was  produced  in 
England,  again  possibly  as  a  proposal  for  coinage. 
The  obverse  depicts  Washington  as  a  Roman- 
in  the  style  of  an  ancient  coin  portrait.  At  the  time, 
apparently  few  overseas  engravers  had  access  to 
an  actual  portrait  of  Washington,  with  the  result 
that  many  issues  are  simply  “representative." 

The  1793  Ship  Halfpenny  bears  Washington's 
portrait  on  the  obverse,  but  the  reverse  is  irrele¬ 
vant.  It  is  from  a  token  in  the  British  series  and 
shows  a  fully-rigged  sailing  ship  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  HALFPENNY  above  and  1793  below.  This  is 
part  of  the  conder  token  series  so  popular  in 
England  at  the  time.  Likewise,  the  next-listed  coin, 


the  1795  Grate  token  is  a  conder  piece  depicting 
on  the  obverse  the  portrait  of  Washington,  but 
with  the  reverse  pertaining  to  a  London  firm,  Clark 
&  Harris.  At  the  center  of  the  reverse  a  coal¬ 
burning  grate  forms  the  motif,  hence  the  designa¬ 
tion  for  the  issue. 

The  same  general  portrait  found  on  the  Grate 
token  is  found  on  the  Liberty  and  Security  halfpen¬ 
ny  pieces.  These  come  with  various  edge  letter¬ 
ing  varieties. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  all  Washington 
term  of  the  era  is  the  undated  Liberty  and  Security 
penny,  believed  to  have  been  struck  circa  1795. 


Of  much  larger  size  than  most  of  its  contemporary 
tokens,  the  piece  is  also  a  part  of  the  conder  series. 
The  edge  is  inscribed:  AND  ASYLUM  FOR  THE 
OPPRESS'D  OF  ALL  NATIONS,  an  appropriate 
sentiment  in  an  era  in  which  America's  doors 
were  open  to  refugees  from  Europe,  particularly 
those  fleeing  England  and  also  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  SUCCESS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  tokens 
come  next  in  the  Guide  Book  listing.  These  medals 
are  believed  to  relate  to  the  inauguration  of 
Washington.  Struck  in  brass,  they  resemble 
nothing  so  much  as  the  s pielmarke  pieces  of  the 
mid-19th  century. 

Concluding  the  Guide  Book  listing  of 
Washington  items  is  the  so-called  North  Wales 
halfpenny,  a  piece  depicting  a  crudely  engraved 
portrait  of  Washington  on  the  obverse,  with  the 
misspelled  inscription  GEORGEIVS  WASHING¬ 
TON,  in  combination  with  the  reverse  showing 
a  crowned  harp  and  the  inscription  NORTH 
WALES.  This,  too,  is  a  conder  token  and  was  not 
intended  for  issuance  in  the  United  States, 
although  pieces  later  found  their  way  here  to 
grace  the  cabinets  of  numismatists.  This  particular 
variety  is  crudely  struck,  always  comes  incomplete 
in  certain  areas,  and  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
issues  of  the  period.  Three  varieties  exist.  One  is 
the  normal  variety  with  plain  edge  and  with  one 
star  to  each  side  of  the  harp  on  the  reverse.  Slightly 
scarcer  is  the  same  variety  but  with  a  lettered 
edge,  while  rare  is  the  variety  with  two  stars  to 
each  side  of  the  harp. 


The  1787  Fugio  cents,  listed  beginning  on  page 
56  of  the  Guide  Book,  are  official  United  States 
coins  and  were  produced  on  a  contractual  basis 
at  the  behest  of  the  federal  government.  At  the 
time,  no  government  mint  existed,  so  the  work 
was  done  by  James  Jarvis  and  others,  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

All  are  of  the  same  basic  configuration  and  have 
on  the  obverse  a  sundial  with  the  inscription 
FUGIO  to  the  left,  for  "I  fly,"  referring  to  the  rapid 
passage  of  time.  Below  is  the  aphorism  MIND 
YOUR  BUSINESS.  The  reverse  is  a  series  of  links 
representing  the  13  colonies,  enclosing  the  in¬ 
scription  UNITED  STATES/WE  ARE  ONE. 
Somewhat  similar  motifs  can  be  found  on  the 
earlier  Continental  “dollar"  of  1776. 

The  basic  style  can  be  divided  into  several  in¬ 
teresting  variations,  including  varieties  with  the 
rays  appearing  as  clubs  rather  than  finely  drawn 
lines,  a  variety  with  a  cross  after  the  date  rather 
than  the  normally  seen  five-lobed  cinquefoil,  and 
one  with  the  legend  misspelled  FUCIO. 

Puzzling  numismatists  for  many  decades  is  the 
so-called  "New  Haven  restrike."  The  style  of  this 
piece  is  similar  to  the  regular  Fugio  issues  except 
that  the  rings  are  narrower  on  the  reverse.  It  has 
been  said  that  C.  Wyllys  Betts,  then  14  years  old, 
discovered  the  dies  in  1858  in  New  Haven. 
Horatio  N.  Rust,  a  shadowy  numismatic  figure  of 
the  late  19th  century,  apparently  produced  re¬ 
strikes  from  these  and  distributed  them  with  ac¬ 
companying  circulars  (no  example  of  this  circular 


has  survived  today,  to  my  knowledge).  Restrikes 
were  made  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper  composi¬ 
tion.  The  copper  impressions  have  a  brassy 
appearance. 

Numismatists  currently  believe  that  these  dies 
may  not  have  been  leftovers  from  the  1787 
coinage  at  all  but,  rather,  may  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut  in  the  late  1850s 
as  copies.  Thus,  these  probably  are  not  restrikes 
at  all  but,  rather,  are  part  of  that  class  known  as 
later  copies  of  earlier  coins.  Still,  they  have  value 
to  collectors,  with  a  copper  example  listed  at 
$125. 

Before  leavingthe  subject  of  colonial,  state,  and 
early  American  coins,  we  make  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  our  readers.  The  Colonial  Newsletter  Foun¬ 
dation  (address:  4007  Medford  Drive,  SE;  Hunt¬ 
sville,  Alabama  35802)  issues  The  Colonial 
Newsletter  on  a  non-profit  basis.  Write  to  the 
editor,  Jim  Spilman,  and  tell  him  that  we  “sent" 
you.  By  return  mail  will  come  an  "information  kit" 
free  of  charge.  We  have  been  a  fan  of  The  Col¬ 
onial  Newsletter  since  it  first  started  about  20  years 
ago.  This  particular  publication  comes  as  close  to 
any  scientific  journal  we  know  of  in  the  American 
series.  In  addition,  it's  fun  to  read— an  unbeatable 
combination! 

The  field  of  colonial,  state,  and  early  American 
coins  is  rich  in  history  and  romance.  As  the  past 
paragraphs  in  this  present  issue  have  indicated, 
there  is  a  degree  of  mystery  to  the  pieces.  Some 
were  struck  for  purposes  not  known  today  by 
engravers  whose  names  were  not  recorded.  The 
field  offers  much  in  the  way  of  research  and  study 
possibilities.  Best  of  all,  today,  1986,  the  prices 
are  attractively  low.  Years  ago  there  were  a 
number  of  important  players  in  the  colonial  game. 
Such  figures  as  John  Roper,  Richard  Picker,  Ted 
Craige,  and  Ellis  Robison  are  no  longer  with  us. 
Hence,  the  demand  has  slackened.  The  main  fac¬ 
tor  for  the  reduced  interest  in  recent  times, 
however,  can  be  laid  to  the  market  emphasis  on 
investment.  There  must  be  two  or  three  dozen 
different  newsletters  on  the  subject  of  buying  rare 
coins  for  investment  purposes.  Nearly  all  of  these 
are  concentrated  toward  discussing  common 
pieces  which  are  available  readily— such  issues  as 
Morgan  silver  dollars,  common-date  gold  coins, 
and  the  like.  Only  rarely  are  such  esoteric  fields 
as  colonials  mentioned.  As  a  newcomer  to  the 
hobby  is  apt  to  be  bombarded  by  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  investment  messages,  none  of  which  con¬ 
cern  colonial,  state  and  early  American  coins,  he 
or  she  is  apt  to  get  the  idea  that  such  pieces  are 
not  desirable,  which,  of  course,  is  as  far  from  the 
truth  as  could  be.  Decades  ago,  such  early  pieces 
were  the  hottest  items  on  the  coin  market.  While 
I,  for  one,  would  not  like  to  see  them  return  to 
the  top  of  the  hit  parade  today— for  there  simply 
are  not  enough  pieces  to  go  around— certainly 
they  are  deserving  of  more  credit  than  they  are 
currently  getting.  Popularity  is  a  cyclical  affair 
within  coins,  and  each  series  has  its  day  in  the 
sun.  Now  is  a  low  spot  in  this  particular  series, 
so  now  may  well  be  the  very  best  time  to  buy. 
Think  about  it. 

We  now  continue  our  "day  trip"  through  the 
Guide  Book  by  looking  at  page  58  of  that  book. 
Here  are  listed  issues  produced  in  1792.  Nearly 
all  of  these  are  extreme  rarities,  an  exception  be¬ 
ing  the  1792  half  disme,  which  was  made  to  the 
extent  of  perhaps  1,500  to  2,000  pieces,  not  at 
the  Philadelphia  Mint  (for  it  was  not  yet  ready), 
but  in  the  cellar  of  one  John  Harper,  a  saw  maker 
in  the  same  city.  The  silver  bullion  for  these  was 
said  to  have  been  personally  supplied  by  George 
Washington.  Whether  or  not  our  first  president 
actually  underwrote  this  issue  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  in  December  1792,  in  a  presiden¬ 
tial  message,  Washington  noted  that  a  beginning 
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in  the  national  coinage  had  occurred  with  the 
minting  of  silver  half  dismes. 

Apparently  the  word  disme  was  intended  to  be 
pronounced  as  "deem/'  from  the  French,  but  the 
S  was  soon  dropped,  and  a  hard  i  pronunciation 
followed,  as  in  the  "dyme"  pronunciation  we 
know  today. 

In  keeping  with  Benjamin  Franklin's  suggestions 
that  our  early  coinage  should  bear  fables  and  mot¬ 
tos,  the  inscription  of  the  1792  half  disme  is  an 
abbreviated  version  of  "liberty,  parent  of  science 
and  industry."  An  oversize  version  of  the  same 
piece  was  produced,  the  1792  disme,  valued  at 
10  cents. 

Several  varieties  of  one-cent  pieces  were  pro¬ 
duced,  including  the  famous  1 792  Birch  coppers. 
Here  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries  among  our  early 
coinage.  What  was  Birch's  first  name?  Such 
guesses  as  Robert,  Thomas,  and  William  have 
been  advanced,  but  no  one  knows.  The  Guide 
Book  suggests  Robert.  The  1 792  silver  center  cent 
represents  an  interesting  experiment  of  combin¬ 
ing  silver  with  copper  so  as  to  maintain  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  one  cent  while  permitting  a  smaller 
coin.  Two  varieties  were  made,  one  with  a  silver 
plug  in  the  center  and  another  without  the  silver 
center— containing  the  silver  alloy  mixed  with  the 
copper. 

Still  another  mystery  item  is  the  1792  pattern 
coin  earlier  known  as  the  "Eagle  on  a  Rock"  issue, 
sometimes  called  a  cent,  later  called  a  half  eagle, 
and  now  known  as  a  quarter  dollar.  The  reverse 
of  this  depicts  an  eagle  standing  on  a  globe,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  and 
a  circle  of  87  tiny, five- pointed  stars,  the  same  type 
of  stars  that  are  found  on  the  1 794  Starred  Reverse 
large  cent.  These  design  dies  are  believed  to  have 
been  made  by  Joseph  Wright.  The  obverse  of  this 
particular  piece  depicts  a  very  prim  and  attrac¬ 
tive  Miss  Liberty  facing  to  the  right,  a  much  more 
pleasing  rendering  than  the  style  used  on  the 
subsequent  copper  coinage  of  1793. 

Although  examples  of  the  1 792  half  disme  oc¬ 
cur  on  the  market  with  regularity  and  are  usually 
seen  in  grades  from  About  Good  through  Very 
Good,  other  1 792  issues  come  up  only  when  great 
collections  cross  the  auction  block.  The  Garrett 
Collection  had  a  number  of  them,  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  cataloguing  in  1981.  In  1960  the 
Lenox  R.  Lohr  Collection  had  seven  different 
varieties,  which  I  remember  as  another  catalogu¬ 
ing  delight! 

Now  we  come  to  the  regular  issue  United  States 
coins,  commencing  with  half  cents.  In  1793  just 
two  denominations  were  produced  by  the  begin- 
ningMint  in  Philadelphia:  the  half  cent  and  cent. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  half  cent  was  not  popular, 
and  over  the  next  few  decades  relatively  few  were 
made.  Indeed,  in  view  of  their  subsidiary  position 
to  the  more  popular  large  cents,  scholar  Roger 
S.  Cohen  in  his  American  Half  Cents  book  referred 
to  them  as  "the  little  half  sisters." 


The  first  half  cent,  illustrated  on  page  61  of  the 
Guide  Book  features  Miss  Liberty  facing  to  the  left, 
with  a  cap  behind  her  head.  This  is  the  so-called 
"liberty  cap,"  which  derived  its  origin  from  an¬ 
cient  Greek  times  when  a  freed  slave  was  given 
a  similar  cap  as  evidence  of  his  new  status. 


Throughout  the  American  Revolution,  it  was  com¬ 
mon  to  place  such  a  cap  on  a  tall  pole  in  the 
center  of  a  community  to  signify  the  thirst  for  in¬ 
dependence.  The  liberty  cap  became  a  prominent 
fixture  on  American  coinage  and  was  used  not 
only  on  early  copper  issues  but  on  the  Liberty 
Seated  silver  coinage  as  well. 

The  reverse  of  the  1 793  half  cent  consists  of  a 
wreath,  enclosing  the  words  HALF  CENT  with 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  surrounding,  the 
same  general  motif  used  on  cents  and  half  cents 
from  1 793  through  1 857,  although  the  style  of  the 
wreath  and  configuration  of  the  letters  was  to  be 
changed  numerous  times.  On  the  edge  appeared 
the  lettering  TWO  HUNDRED  FOR  A  DOLLAR. 
This  edge  lettering  was  used  through  part  of  the 
year  1795,  and  again  on  a  variety  of  1797. 

1 793  half  cents,  of  which  35,334  were  minted, 
exist  in  a  number  of  die  varieties,  as  delineated 
in  Roger  S.  Cohen's  book  and  also  in  Walter 
Breen's  more  recent  Encyclopedia  of  United  States 
Half  Cents.  The  Breen  reference,  by  the  way, 
although  it  sells  for  a  rather  pricey  $60,  is  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  volumes  ever  issued  on 
any  American  numismatic  specialty.  With 
photographs  and  typography  by  Jack  Collins,  it 
is  truly  a  numismatic  masterpiece. 


Unlike  1793  large  cents,  which  will  be  discussed 
subsequently,  1793  half  cents  were  produced  only 
in  one  major  style,  which  the  Guide  Book 
designates  as  the  Head  Facing  Left  type.  This  type, 
produced  only  in  1 793,  is  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  set  of  United  States  coins  by  designs. 
As  a  result,  the  demand  for  the  1793  half  cent  has 
always  been  two-fold— the  demand  from  half  cent 
specialists  as  well  as  the  demand  from  type  set 
collectors.  In  general,  specimens  seen  are  apt  to 
range  from  About  Good  through  Fine.  Very  Fine 
and  Extremely  Fine  coins,  while  not  unheard  of, 
are  seen  with  relative  infrequency,  while  AU  and 
Uncirculated  examples  may  be  classified  as  great 
rarities. 

The  next  year,  1794,  saw  Miss  Liberty's  direc¬ 
tion  reversed.  She  is  now  facing  right,  still  with 
the  liberty  cap  behind  her  head.  The  portrait  of 
Miss  Liberty  is  quite  large  on  the  coin,  with  little 
blank  space  in  the  field  left  over.  As  such,  this  is 
probably  worthy  of  designation  as  a  distinct  type, 
but  the  design  is  usually  lumped  together  with  that 
of  1 795,  1 796,  and  1 797,  which  also  feature  Miss 
Liberty  facing  right  and  with  the  liberty  cap,  but 
with  the  portrait  much  smaller  in  size. 


1794  half  cents  are  rarely  seen  in  grades  ex¬ 
ceeding  Very  Fine.  An  Extremely  Fine  piece  would 


be  a  special  event  if  presented  at  auction,  and  an 
AU  or  Uncirculated  coin  would  represent  an  op¬ 
portunity  which  may  not  occur  more  often  than 
once  every  few  years.  I  do  not  recall  ever  seeing 
a  1794  cent  with  original  mint  red. 

Beginning  in  1 795,  the  portrait  of  Miss  Liberty 
was  reduced  in  size.  This  style  was  continued 
through  1797.  The  head  of  Miss  Liberty  appears 
as  a  cameo  set  off  against  a  large  field,  giving 
pieces  from  this  era  a  particularly  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance.  A  number  of  major  varieties  of  1795 
exist,  including  styles  with  lettered  edge  and 
without.  One  variety  has  the  date  punctuated  as 
1,795— not  a  new  way  of  expressing  a  calendar 
date  but,  rather,  a  comma-like  flaw  which  appears 
in  a  significant  position.  Still  another  variety  is  also 
the  result  of  an  error  or,  rather,  a  part  of  the  die 
making  process.  That  variety  is  the  no-pole  issue, 
made  by  resurfacing  or  grinding  the  die,  thus 
obliterating  certain  features  in  shallow  relief,  in¬ 
cluding  the  pole  supporting  the  liberty  cap. 

Half  cents  of  the  1 795  year  are  quite  plentiful, 
although  those  with  lettered  edge  as  a  class  are 
scarcer  than  those  with  plain  edge.  The  type  col¬ 
lector  would  do  well  to  search  for  an  example  of 
this  date. 

Half  cents  of  the  following  year,  1 796,  are  ma¬ 
jor  rarities.  These  exist  in  two  varieties— with  pole 
and  without.  In  this  instance,  the  absence  of  the 
pole  was  due  to  an  engraving  error.  The  die  maker 
simply  omitted  it.  1796  half  cents  with  pole  are 
very  rare,  and  only  a  few  dozen  exist.  1796  half 
cents  without  pole  are  exceedingly  rare— about 
three  times  rarer  than  the  with-pole  style.  All  1 7% 
half  cents  have  plain  edges. 

In  1797  the  Miss  Liberty  with  liberty  cap  motif 
was  continued.  By  that  time  the  lettered  edge  had 
been  abandoned,  and  varieties  were  struck  with 
plain  edges.  However,  some  lettered  edge  plan- 
chets  remained  from  the  1795  era,  were  pressed 
into  service,  with  the  result  that  some  1797  half 
cents  exist  in  the  lettered  edge  format.  Such  pieces 
are  rare. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  1797  half  cent  is 
that  with  an  erroneous  extra  1  in  the  date  above 
the  regular  one.  Apparently  the  diecutter  started 
the  date  in  an  incorrect  position,  far  too  high  on 
the  coin,  realized  his  error  after  punching  the  first 
digit,  and  then  cut  the  date  in  the  correct  spot. 
The  initial  erroneous  1  was  not  effaced  and  can 
be  boldly  seen  on  surviving  examples. 

No  half  cents  were  produced  with  the  dates 
1 798  or  1 799.  The  next  issue  on  the  list  is  the  1 800 
piece,  which  bears  on  the  obverse  a  new  motif, 
familiarly  known  as  the  Draped  Bust  style.  This 
portrait  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Gilbert  Stuart  and 
appeared  first  on  the  1795  silver  dollar.  Half  cents 
of  the  Draped  Bust  style  were  produced  through 
1 808,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1 801 .  There 
are  no  great  rarities,  so  far  as  dates  are  concerned, 
within  this  span,  although  1 802,  which  always  oc¬ 
curs  an  overdate  form  (1 802/0)  is  elusive.  Actual¬ 
ly,  there  are  two  varieties  of  the  1802/0.  The  first 
has  the  early  style  reverse  with  one  leaf  at  each 
side  of  the  top  of  the  wreath.  The  second  has  the 
later  reverse  with  one  leaf  on  one  side  and  two 
leaves  on  the  other.  The  style  with  just  one  leaf 
to  each  side  is  extremely  rare  and  is  a  prize  ac¬ 
quisition  in  any  grade. 
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Some  issues  within  the  series  are  common 
enough  in  low  grades  but  quite  rare  in  higher 
states  of  preservation.  As  a  general  rule— not 
without  its  exceptions— halt  cents  of  the  years 
1800  1804  and  1806  within  this  date  range  are 
occasionally  seen  in  AU  and  Uncirculated  states, 
but  examples  of  1 807  and  1808  in  this  condition 
are  seldom  met  with.  In  today's  era  of  relatively 
high  prices— although  I  quickly  state  that  high 
prices  do  not  necessarily  extend  to  early  American 
copper  coins— it  is  not  possible  for  each  collec¬ 
tor  to  acquire  one  of  everything.  Thus,  the  way 
is  open  for  specialties  within  a  given  series. 
Recently,  a  client  expressed  interest  in  acquiring 
a  type  set  of  United  States  coins  comprising  just 
issues  dated  from  1793  through  the  end  of  that 
decade.  Similarly,  another  client  is  setting  about 
forming  a  specialized  collection  of  half  cents  of 
the  1840-1857  years,  without  becoming  involved 
with  earlier  issues.  A  specialty  in  Draped  Bust  half 
cents,  the  issues  from  1 800  through  1 808,  would 
make  an  interesting  challenge.  As  noted,  there  are 
no  super  rarities  so  far  as  basic  varieties  are  con¬ 
cerned,  although  there  is  the  1802  with  the 
reverse  of  1800,  the  style  with  one  leaf  at  each 
side  of  the  wreath  apex.  This  catalogues  $1,500 
in  Good  grade— which  doesn't  mean  that  if  you 
whip  out  your  checkbook  and  fill  out  the  blank 
spaces  for  this  amount  you  will  be  able  to  buy 
one.  But,  the  thrill  of  the  chase  is  part  of  the 
game— so  this  will  give  you  something  to  look  for. 
Setting  Very  Fine  or  Extremely  Fine  as  a  goal  is 
reasonable,  with  a  possible  exception  of  1802.  The 
result  will  be  a  group  of  coins  worthy  of 
admiration. 

The  next  style  in  the  half  cent  series  is  the  so- 
called  Classic  Head  type,  introduced  in  1809  and 
continued  through  1836.  In  all  instances,  half  cent 
designs  of  the  1 9th  century  were  copies  of  designs 
used  on  large  cents,  although  the  half  cents  usually 
acquired  the  design  at  a  later  date.  For  example, 
although  the  Classic  Head  design  was  not  used 
on  half  cents  until  1809,  it  first  appeared  on  large 
cents  in  1808.  Similarly,  the  Draped  Bust  style  first 
appeared  on  cents  in  1 796  but  not  on  half  cents 
until  1800. 

Among  Classic  Head  half  cents  there  are  a 
number  of  interesting  varieties,  some  of  them  be¬ 
ing  quite  rare. 

Easily  obtainable  are  the  dates  1809,  1810,  1811 
(a  bit  scarce),  1825,  1826,  1828,  1829,  1832,  1833, 
1834,  and  1835.  Such  a  group  constitutes  a  set 
of  issues  made  in  quantity  for  circulation.  Add  to 
that  the  1831  and  1836,  which  are  usually  seen 
only  in  Proof  preservation  when  they  are  seen  at 
all.  Each  date  is  a  major  rarity,  and  only  a  few 
dozen  exist. 

More  easily  located  are  interesting  varieties  such 
as  the  1809  with  a  circle  inside  the  0,  the  result 
of  a  small  0  punch  being  used  first,  then  corrected 
with  a  larger  punch.  A  variety  known  as  1809  over 
six  is  not  an  overdate  but,  rather,  represents  the 
initial  use  of  the  last  digit  punch  in  an  inverted 
position,  which  was  then  corrected. 

Unless  you  are  a  specialist  you  need  not  con¬ 
cern  yourself  with  the  1802  restrike,  which  has 
a  reverse  style  of  1802,  quite  unlike  the  con¬ 
tinuous  circular  wreath  used  on  regular  Classic 
Head  half  cents.  This  restrike  was  produced  out¬ 
side  of  the  Mint  during  the  1 9th  century.  For  many 
years  it  was  said  that  just  six  were  made,  but 
perhaps  a  better  estimate  would  be  several  more 
than  that,  for  seven  or  eight  can  be  traced  today. 

My  favorite  among  half  cents  of  this  era  is  the 
curious  1828  variety  with  just  12  obverse  stars. 
Apparently  the  diecutter  couldn't  count  proper¬ 
ly,  or  perhaps  his  mind  was  on  other  things,  or 
perhaps  there  is  some  other  explanation.  In  any 
event,  while  all  other  half  cents  of  this  era  have 
th*>  correct  1 3  stars,  one  variety  of  the  1828  is  dif¬ 


ferent  and  has  just  12.  Fortunately,  the  variety  is 
not  particularly  rare  (except  in  Uncirculated 
grade),  and  a  little  bit  of  searching  will  readily 
locate  one. 

By  the  way,  the  present  dissertation  is  simply 
a  casual  ''visit''  with  the  Guide  Book,  a  day  trip — 
and  is  not  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  a  more 
in-depth  presentation,  such  as  those  given  on  half 
cents  by  Roger  Cohen  and  Walter  Breen.  Similar¬ 
ly,  my  own  U.S.  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide 
for  the  Collector  Investor  book  goes  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  considerably  more  detail. 

Next  in  the  Guide  Book  listing  comes  a  piece 
referred  to  as  a  token,  not  a  coin.  Why,  then, 
should  this  be  in  the  Guide  Book  listings?  The 
reason  is  tradition.  Years  ago,  Wayte  Raymond 
reflected  upon  the  situation  that  no  United  States 
half  cent  existed  with  the  1837  date,  but  a  cer¬ 
tain  variety  of  Hard  Times  token,  specifically 
known  as  Low-49,  did  exist— so  when  he  designed 
an  album  he  included  a  space  for  the  1837  token. 
Ever  since  that  time  it  has  been  desired  by  half 
cent  specialists! 


The  Braided  Hair  design,  first  used  on  one-cent 
pieces  in  1839,  was  implemented  on  half  cents 
in  1840.  However,  by  1840  there  was  little  com¬ 
mercial  need  for  half  cents,  so  no  examples  were 
struck  for  circulation.  Indeed,  the  last  year  in 
which  pieces  had  been  made  in  large  quantities 
was  1835,  and  enough  earlier  pieces  were  on 
hand  to  adequately  fulfill  the  needs  of  commerce. 
Accordingly,  Braided  Hair  half  cents  from  1840 
through  1848  were  struck  only  in  Proof  condition 
for  inclusion  in  the  several  dozen  sets  made  up 
each  year  for  presentation  to  visiting  foreign 
dignitaries,  political  officials,  and  for  sale  or  trade 
to  numismatists  with  connections  to  the  Mint.  In 
1849,  production  of  half  cents  for  circulation 
resumed,  and  39,864  were  minted.  Those  made 
for  circulation  had  large  numerals  in  the  date, 
while  Proofs  made  that  year  for  inclusion  in  sets 
had  small  numerals.  Thus,  the  1849  Small  Date 
half  cent  is  a  Proof-only  issue.  A  decade  or  so  later, 
the  demand  on  the  part  of  numismatists  for  Proof 
half  cents  of  the  1840  through  1848  years  had  in¬ 
creased  to  the  point  at  which  insiders  at  the  Mint 
foresaw  a  profit  possibility,  so  additional  pieces 
were  restruck  on  at  least  two  occasions.  Today, 
numismatists  distinguish  originals  from  that  era  as 
having  large  berries  in  the  reverse  wreath,  while 
restrikes  have  small  berries. 

Production  of  half  cents  for  circulation  con¬ 
tinued  from  1849  through  1857,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  1852,  a  year  in  which  only  Proofs  were 
made.  Later,  1852  half  cents  were  restruck. 


A  complete  collection  of  Braided  Hair  half  cents 
of  the  issues  struck  for  circulation  includes  the 
following:  1849  Large  Date,  1850,  1851,  1853, 
1854,  1855,  1856,  and  1857.  There  are  no  rarities 
in  this  span.  In  Extremely  Fine  grade  all  are  readily 
available,  and  even  in  MS-60  preservation  it 
should  be  possible  to  put  together  a  set  within  a 
year  or  two  of  looking,  although  1849  and  1857 
are  apt  to  be  elusive. 

For  many  years,  half  cents  have  been  neglected 
by  numismatists.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  is  that 
the  series  is  sprinkled  with  Proof  rarities  such  as 
1831,  1836,  1840-1848,  and  1852.  However,  if 
one  ignores  the  rarities,  then  the  series  becomes 
quite  collectible,  with  the  prime  obstacles  being 
1793  and  1796.  Indeed,  a  number  of  scholars  have 
opted  to  ignore  the  Proofs,  and  Roger  Cohen,  for 
one,  brushes  them  off  with  relatively  brief  men¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  his  book.  Proofs  were  special 
pieces  made  for  collectors  and  were  not  "on  the 
firing  line''— whereas  the  majority  of  pieces  were 
specifically  struck  for  circulation.  There  is  a  dif¬ 
ference,  and  if  you  recognize  it,  then  the  series 
of  half  cents  becomes  more  manageable. 

My  recommendation  would  be  to  begin  a  half 
cent  collection  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  first  would 
be  to  build  a  type  set,  which  would  include  the 
following:  1 793  Head  Facing  Left  with  Liberty  Cap, 
1794-1797  Head  Facing  Left  with  Liberty  Cap, 
1800-1808  Draped  Bust,  1809-1836  Classic  Head, 
and  1840-1857  Braided  Hair  type.  For  the  type 
set  collector,  the  main  achievement  object  is  the 
1793,  which  lists  at  $1,400  in  Good  grade  and 
$2,300  in  Fine.  Assuming  that  you  can  afford  a 
nice  Fine  example  for  the  1793,  the  rest  of  the 
set  will  be  a  snap.  Perhaps  a  good  condition  ob¬ 
jective  would  be  Fine  for  the  type  of  1793  and 
also  for  the  type  of  1 795-1 797,  and  Extremely  Fine 
for  the  three  later  designs. 

The  second  method  I  favor  would  be  to  pick 
a  series  within  a  series,  perhaps  forming  a 
specialized  set  of  Draped  Bust  half  cents  of  the 
1800-1808  years,  or  of  the  Braided  Hair  half  cents 
struck  for  circulation  from  1849  through  1857. 
Once  you  get  started,  you  can  expand  the  col¬ 
lecting  to  include  other  issues  if  you  wish. 

Here  concludes  the  present  installment  of  our 
day  trip  through  the  Guide  Book.  Next  on  deck 
will  be  United  States  cents.  Watch  for  the  com¬ 
ing  article!  □ 


"Guide  Book "  Replacement 

Debra  Olson,  manager  of  Whitman  Coin  Prod¬ 
ucts,  publisher  of  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins,  sent  us  a  replacement  copy  of  that  familiar 
red-covered  volume  together  with  the  following 
commentary: 

"I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  your  reference 
to  our  Red  Book  in  the  "Question  and  Answer 
Forum"  in  your  Rare  Coin  Review  and  to  respond 
to  the  comment  that  your  copy  is  used  so  much 
that  'it  is  literally  falling  apart.'  Please  accept  the 
enclosed  copy  as  a  replacement  when  that  time 
comes.  I  would  hate  to  think  of  you  stapling  your 
pages  together!" 
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The 

"KINGSWOOD  SERIES" 

of 

Display  Holders 


For  the  decriminating  numismatist,  for  the  col¬ 
lector  or  investor  who  wants  to  display  his  coins 
beautifully  and  to  their  finest  advantage,  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  presents  the  "Kingswood  Series" 
of  display  holders.  Each  is  made  of  sturdy  lucite 
plastic,  black  with  gold  imprinting,  sandwiched  be¬ 
tween  two  clear  sheets  and  secured  with  plastic 
screws  at  the  border.  Each  holder  is  of  museum 
quality  and  will  serve  to  protect  your  coins  while 
at  the  same  time  displaying  them  to  truly  beautiful 
advantage.  Each  holder  measures  8  x  10  inches  in 
size,  is  sent  to  you  in  a  protective  box,  and  will  go 
nicely  with  any  other  holder  in  the  series.  Thus, 
if  you  acquire  several  holders  or,  for  that  matter,  all 
of  them,  they  will  match  in  appearance  and  make 
a  beautiful  exhibit.  Now  you  can  be  truly  proud 
to  display  those  beautiful  pieces  you  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  or  plan  to  acquire! 

The  "Kingswood  Series"  holders  trace  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  nation's  coinage  in  chronological  order. 
Each  contains  the  new  issues  of  coinage  introduced 
during  a  specific  period  of  time.  For  example,  holder 
KW-1  contains  design  types  of  United  States  coins 
introduced  during  the  1793-1799  years.  The  Draped 
Bust  large  cent,  for  example,  first  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  1796  but  was  continued  through  1807.  Thus, 
this  type  is  found  in  holder  KW-1,  which  covers  new 
issues  which  first  appeared  from  1793-1799  inclu¬ 
sive.  There  is  no  opening  for  it  in  KW-2,  for  by  the 
1800-1830  time  (a  span  covered  by  KW-2)  it  was  al¬ 
ready  a  familiar  design.  However,  the  opening  for 
it  in  the  KW-1  holder  notes  that  the  design  was 
produced  from  1796  through  1807.  To  reiterate,  each 
design  type  appears  in  the  holder  covering  the  year 
in  which  it  was  first  introduced.  This  is  more 
meaningful  than  including  the  coin  twice  or  put¬ 
ting  it  in  a  later  holder.  Thus,  if  you  order  holder 
KW-1  you  will  be  able  to  display  coins  which  first 
appeared  during  that  span,  with  each  holder  iden¬ 
tified  as  to  type  and  the  total  time  period  in  which 
the  type  was  produced. 

By  this  method  you  can  start  your  collection  of 
United  States  coins  by  type  designs  by  purchasing 
later  holders  in  the  series,  then  as  time  and  finances 
permit,  go  back  to  the  earlier  years.  Thus,  it  may 
be  your  wish  to  start  with  holders  KW-6  (new  is¬ 
sues  from  1901-1950)  and  KW-7  (new  issues  from 
1951  to  the  present  date).  Taken  alone,  this  pair  of 
holders  will  make  an  eye-catching  display  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  different  coinage  motifs  introduced  during 
the  20th  century.  Then,  once  these  two  holders  near 
completion,  reach  back  in  time  and  order  holder 
KW-5,  which  includes  new  designs  from  1861 
through  1900.  Then,  you  can  go  back  even  more 
distant  in  time.  Year  by  year  your  collection  will 
grow  while  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  beautifully 


housed  and  displayed!  As  no  grades  and  conditions 
are  mentioned  on  the  holders,  you  can  add  coins 
in  whatever  state  of  preservation  you  wish.  Like¬ 
wise,  as  the  production  span  is  given  for  each  is¬ 
sue,  but  not  a  specific  date  or  mintmark,  you  can 
pick  whatever  coins  you  wish  to  illustrate  that  de¬ 
sign  type.  You  might  want  the  first  year  of  issue,  or 
you  might,  as  many  collectors  do,  opt  to  include 
one  of  the  less  expensive  pieces  in  high  grade,  or 
perhaps  you  want  an  interesting  variety.  This  is  up 
to  you.  The  Kingswood  Series  holders  enable  you 
to  truly  customize  your  type  set,  so  that  the  coins 
included  reflect  your  personal  tastes  and  prefer¬ 
ences.  As  an  example,  for  holder  KW-7,  new  issues 
from  1951  to  date,  it  would  be  logical  to  include 
pieces  in  Uncirculated  and  Proof  condition.  For 
holder  KW-6,  which  includes  new  issues  from  1901 
through  1950,  perhaps  a  combination  of  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine  to  Uncirculated  or  Proof  would  be  best.  For 
holder  KW-1,  the  new  issues  from  1793  through 
1799,  Good  to  Fine  would  be  an  excellent  goal.  Of 
course,  these  objectives  can  be  modified  in  any  way 
that  you  wish! 

The  series  of  13  holders  divides  itself  into  three 
collecting  categories.  The  first,  KW-1  through  KW-7, 
includes  copper,  nickel,  and  silver  type  coins.  The 
second  category,  KW-8  and  KW-9,  covers  gold  types 
from  1834  onward.  The  third  category,  KW-10 
through  KW-13,  covers  commemorative  silver  coins 
from  1892  plus  the  1984  Olympic  $10  gold. 

The  holders  KW-10  through  KW13,  the  com¬ 
memorative  series,  make  it  possible  to  display  com- 
memoratives  in  logical  order— in  the  order  that  they 
were  issued.  Thus,  KW-10  covers  commemorative 
silver  from  the  first  Columbian  half  dollar  of  1892 
through  the  several  issues  of  1925— the  early  coins 
in  the  series.  KW-11  covers  commemorative  half  dol¬ 
lars  from  1926  through  1935  inclusive.  KW-12  dis¬ 
plays  the  16  new  commemoratives  which  appeared 
during  the  height  of  the  commemorative  boom  in 
1936— coins  which  each  have  a  wonderful  story. 
Obviously,  holder  KW-12  all  by  itself  would  make 
a  fascinating  exhibit  or  display!  The  same  can  be 
said,  of  course,  of  other  holders  in  the  Kingswood 
Series.  KW-13  displays  new  commemorative  types 
from  1937  down  to  the  p.esent  day. 

Each  of  these  holders  is  available  singly  at  $28.50 
each.  The  cost  is  no  more  than  you  would  pay  for 
a  "standard"  holder  of  the  same  size  and  format, 
except  that  "standard"  holders  usually  are  not  gold 
imprinted  but,  rather,  are  printed  with  silkscreen 
or  transfer.  The  Kingswood  Series  have  bright  gold 
lettering  individually  stamped — adding  a  special 
jewel-like  quality  to  your  display.  Each  holder  was 
designed  by  Tom  Becker,  Q.  David  Bowers,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  N.  Merena  and  custom  made  to  our  exact¬ 
ing  specifications. 


As  a  set,  KW-1  through  KW-7,  the  copper,  nickel, 
and  silver  type  coins,  is  available  as  a  unit  for  $179 
for  the  seven  holders.  Request  "KW-1  through  KW-7 
set"  when  ordering.  As  a  pair,  the  holders  for  gold 
coins  KW-8  and  KW-9  (request  "KW-8  and  KW-9 
pair")  can  be  purchased  for  $54.50.  The  set  of  com¬ 
memorative  holders  KW-10  through  KW-13  (request 
"KW-10  through  KW-13  set")  is  yours  for  $105.  Or, 
you  can  "go  all  the  way"  and  get  the  entire  Kings¬ 
wood  Series  13  holders  (request  "complete  Kings¬ 
wood  set")  for  $325,  a  savings  of  over  $45  from  the 
individual  prices! 

Special  Bonus  Offer:  I'll  do  my  best  to  get  you 
started!  If  you  order  the  "complete  Kingswood  set," 
offered  in  the  preceding  paragraph  at  a  special  price 
of  $325,  for  an  extra  $50  (making  a  total  of  $375) 

I  will  completely  fill  the  KW-7  holder  (new  issues 
of  copper,  nickel,  and  silver  coins  from  1951  to  date) 
with  16  glittering  Proof-65  or  better  coins!  So,  for 
$375  you  can  have  all  of  the  Kingswood  Series 
holders  with  KW-7  completely  filled  with  superb 
Proof  coins! 

The  Kingswood  Series  is  one  of  the  finest 
products  to  appear  on  the  collecting  scene  in  re¬ 
cent  times.  Order  yours  today!  Since  the  Kingswood 
Series  was  first  introduced  to  our  clients,  the  holders 
have  created  a  sensation.  Within  a  week  of  our  first 
announcement  (made  in  November  1985)  we  were 
sold  out  of  numerous  holder  types!  Since  then,  we 
have  restocked,  but  the  beauty  and  popularity  of 
the  Kingswood  Series  is  such  that  we'll  probably 
be  sold  out  again.  If  we  are,  then  we  will  back  or¬ 
der  the  holders  and  ship  them  to  you  as  soon  as 
they  are  obtained  here. 

You  have  spent  much  time  and  effort  to  build 
your  collection.  Now,  the  Kingswood  Series  offers 
you  quality  holders  to  match!  The  quality  is  such 
that  you  can  display  them  with  pride,  knowing  that 
your  exhibit  is  equal  to  that  of  any  museum  in  the 
country.  And  yet,  by  absorbing  the  design  and  relat¬ 
ed  introduction  costs  ourselves,  we  offer  the  Kings¬ 
wood  Series  holders  to  you  at  a  price  you  can  easily 
afford.  It's  no  wonder  that  our  clients,  after  getting 
one  or  two  holders,  have  been  coming  back  for 
more— with  many  ordering  the  entire  set  of  13  per 
our  Special  Bonus  offer! 

On  the  following  pages  the  Kingswood  Series 
holder*  are  illustrated,  and  a  commentary  is  given 
concerning  the  coins  needed  for  each.  Increase 
your  •  'jin  collecting  enjoyment!  Display  with  pride 
the  p1  ces  you  own  or  plan  to  acquire.  Jump  on 
the  br  i idwagon,  and  send  us  your  order  for  Kings¬ 
wood  Series  holders  today! 


Photograph  of  KW-6  holder  is  on  the  next  page 
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Kingswood  Series  of  Display  Holders 


Kingswood  Series  of  Display  Holders 


KW-1  New  Issues 
Copper  and  Silver  1793-1799 

KW-1  begins  with  the  first  issues  of  the  young 
Philadelphia  Mint  and  contains  copper  and  silver 
types  produced  during  the  18th-century.  Included 
in  this  collection  of  16  different  coins  are  some  of 
the  most  desirable  and  rare  examples  of  our  nation's 
numismatic  heritage. 

KW-1  contains  a  number  of  key  items,  major  scar¬ 
cities  and  rarities,  including  the  1793  half  cent,  1793 
Chain  and  Wreath  cents,  the  1796  quarter,  and,  in 
particular,  the  1796-1797  style  half  dollar.  If  you  are 
like  most  numismatists,  some  of  these  tough  things 
will  be  the  last  items  to  be  acquired  for  your  type 
set. 

Current  market  prices  for  this  holder  to  be  filled 
in  Good  to  Very  Good  grade  range  from  just  un¬ 
der  $20,000  to  about  $30,000,  while  the  same  set 
in  Fine  to  Very  Fine  condition,  if  assembled  care¬ 
fully,  is  apt  to  cost  in  the  $35,000  to  the  $45,000 
range.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  mix  some  of  the 
grades,  perhaps  acquiring  the  more  readily  availa¬ 
ble  items  (such  as  the  Draped  Bust  cent)  in  Fine 
to  Very  Fine  and  the  rarities  in  Good  to  Very  Good. 

Should  you  wish  to  have  us  build  the  coins  for 
you  as  part  of  the  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  we 
recommend  a  minimum  of  $1,000  per  month,  or 
more,  with  lump-sum  funds  set  aside  for  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  rarities.  Of  course,  as  is  the  case 
with  any  coinage  series,  prices  are  apt  to  vary  over 
a  period  of  time,  and  prices  in  later  years  may  be 
different  from  what  they  are  when  this  text  is  be¬ 
ing  written  in  1986.  A  filled  KW-1  holder  will  make 
a  museum  quality  exhibit  in  itself  and  is  a  rare  ac¬ 
complishment  of  which  only  relatively  few  numis¬ 
matists  have  ever  completed! 


KW-1 


KW-2  New  Issues 
Copper  and  Silver  1800-1830 

KW-2  displays  a  concise  12-coin  type  collection 
containing  some  of  the  most  overlooked  and  thus 
affordable  early  designs. 

There  are  no  major  rarities  within  the  design 
types,  although  the  1800-1805  half  dime  is  scarce. 
Thus,  KW-2  is  recommended  as  an  ideal  jumping- 
off  point  for  a  type  set,  especially  for  the  numis¬ 
matist  who  wishes  to  proceed  rapidly.  If  this  set  is 
collected  in  grades  ranging  from  Fine  to  Extreme¬ 
ly  Fine  the  budget  required  is  estimated  in  the 
$2,750  to  $3,500  range,  while  Extremely  Fine  to 


Uncirculated  (MS-60)  examples  are  apt  to  cost 
$6,500  to  about  $10,000.  Participants  in  our  Col¬ 
lection  Portfolio  Program  are  advised  to  set  a  bud¬ 
get  of  $250  per  month  or  more,  depending  upon 
the  grade  range  selected.  The  result  will  be  a  truly 
beautiful  collection  which  is  seldom  seen  as  a  com¬ 
plete  display  set. 


KW-2 


KW-3  New  Issues 
Copper  and  Silver  1831-1850 

In  this  holder  you  will  see  the  end  of  the  Capped 
Bust  style  (as  evidenced  by  the  quarter  and  two  of 
the  half  dollars)  and  the  beginning  of  the  Liberty 
Seated  motif.  Copper  coins  illustrate  the  Braided 
Hair  design.  Containing  no  major  rarities— although 
some  issues  are  scarce— the  set  in  Extremely  Fine 
to  MS-60  grade  has  a  value  in  the  $4,500  to  $6,000 
range  while  MS-60  to  MS-63  coins  are  valued  from 
$10,000  to  $15,000.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  com¬ 
plete  the  set  for  much  less  if  lower  grade  coins  are 
included.  As  is  true  of  other  Kingswood  Series 
holders,  we  would  be  pleased  to  assist  you  with 
the  completion  of  the  set  through  our  Collection 
Portfolio  Program,  whereby  you  can  spend  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  each  month  and  we  will  give  you  first 
pick  from  collections,  estates,  and  other  purchases. 


KW-3 


KW-4  New  Issues 

Copper,  Copper-Nickel,  Silver  1851-1860 

The  decade  preceding  the  Civil  War  was  one  of 
many  coinage  changes,  with  the  advent  of  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  and  Indian  cent  designs,  the  evolution  of 
the  silver  three-cent  piece,  and  the  addition  of  ar¬ 
rows  to  the  Liberty  Seated  design. 

The  coins  in  these  sets  are  quite  affordable,  al¬ 
though  some  looking  may  be  required  to  obtain  at¬ 
tractive  examples.  In  Extremely  Fine  to  AU  range 
you  can  expect  to  pay  about  $1,750  to  $3,000,  while 
the  same  set  in  AU-55  to  MS-60  quality  will  cost 
about  $5,500  to  $7,000.  MS-60  to  MS-63  would  cost 
$10,000  to  $13,500  on  the  current  market.  Again, 
KW-4  makes  a  museum-quality  display  that  on  its 
own  would  be  the  centerpiece  of  any  exhibit!  Why 
not  consider  building  it  through  our  popular  Col¬ 
lection  Portfolio  Program? 


KW-4 


KW-5  New  Issues 
Bronze,  Nickel,  Silver  1861-1900 

The  late  19th  century,  including  the  so-called  Gay 
Nineties,  comprised  an  era  of  many  coinage 
changes.  The  two-cent  and  nickel  three-cent 
denominations  made  their  appearance,  and  the 
nickel  five-cent  series  commenced  with  the  rays 
style  of  1866-1867,  evolving  to  the  without  rays  for¬ 
mat,  then  to  two  styles  of  the  Liberty  motif.  The 
short-lived  20-cent  piece  made  its  appearance  in 
1875  and  faded  in  1878.  Among  silver  coins,  varie¬ 
ties  of  Liberty  seated  issues  appeared,  including 
those  with  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  added 
in  1866.  The  Barber  dime,  quarter,  and  half  dollar 
made  their  debut  in  1892,  while  the  Morgan  silver 
dollar  was  first  minted  in  1878  and  the  trade  dollar 
entered  the  scene  in  1873. 

Their  are  no  major  rarities,  a  situation  which 
makes  it  possible  to  form  a  high-quality  display  for 
reasonable  cost.  In  EF-45  through  AU-55  a  complet¬ 
ed  set  is  estimated  at  $3,000  to  $4,500,  while  an 
AU-55  through  MS-60  display  costs  $5,500  to 
$8,500  and  a  MS-60  to  MS-63  holding  would  cost 
$12,000  to  $17,500.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  com¬ 
plete  the  set  in  higher  or  lower  grade  as  desired. 
Our  Collection  Portfolio  Program,  tailored  to  your 
budget  and  desired  speed  of  completion,  lets  us 
do  the  work  for  your— and  gives  you  first  chance 
to  select  from  the  many  fine  collections  and  other 
properties  that  we  constantly  acquire. 
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KW-6  New  Issues 
Copper,  Nickel,  Silver  1901-1950 

The  first  part  of  the  20th  century  saw  many  differ¬ 
ent  coinage  designs  appear,  including  the  Lincoln 
cent,  which  went  through  several  evolutions,  the 
Buffalo  and  Jefferson  nickels,  and  the  new  silver 
coinage  designs  which  made  their  debut  in 
1916 — the  Mercury  dime,  Standing  Liberty  quarter, 
and  Walking  Liberty  half  dollar.  In  the  silver  dollar 
series,  the  Peace  design  was  first  minted  in  1921. 

Here  is  a  set  that  can  be  completed  by  just  about 
anyone,  although  some  issues  are  scarce  in  higher 
grade  ranges.  In  MS-60  or  better  condition  you  can 
expect  to  pay  about  $450,  while  a  set  in  MS-63  or 
better  would  cost  about  $750,  and  a  set  in  MS-65 
or  better  preservation  is  valued  in  the  $3,000  range. 

Again,  we  would  be  happy  to  work  with  you 
through  our  Collection  Portfolio  Program.  By  this 
method,  we  ship  coins  to  you  each  month,  keep¬ 
ing  in  mind  a  budget  limitation  you  have  set  be¬ 
forehand.  There  is  no  obligation  to  keep  any  item 
sent  and  each  coin  comes  with  our  usual  money- 
back  guarantee.  Nor  is  there  any  premium  charge 
for  this  personal  service.  All  you  pay  is  our  regular 
price,  less  in  some  instances. 
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KW-7  New  Issues 

Copper,  Nickel,  and  Silver  1951  Onward 

Featuring  coins  of  our  own  time,  KW-7  provides 
a  fascinating  record  of  numismatics  in  recend  de¬ 
cades.  From  the  bicentennial  coins  to  the  short-lived 
Susan  Anthony  dollar,  there  are  many  interesting 
pieces  included. 

Here  is  an  ideal  start  for  a  comprehensive  type 
set.  Including  the  holder  itself,  a  collection  in 
Proof-65  to  Proof-67  condition  is  valued  at  less  than 
$100. 

NOTE:  This  holder  concludes  the  offering  of 
Kingswood  Series  display  holders  for  United  States 
coins  by  design  types,  copper  through  silver,  1793 
to  date.  Additional  holders  will  be  added  in  future 
years  as  new  designs  are  created,  thus  permitting 
a  continually  expanding  display. 


KW-8  New  Issues 
Cold,  1834-1900 

Containing  a  panorama  of  19th-century  Ameri¬ 
can  gold  coins,  this  set  features  three  varieties  of 
gold  dollars,  the  Classic  Head  and  Coronet  quar¬ 
ter  eagles  and  half  eagles,  the  unusual  $3  denomi¬ 
nation,  three  varieties  of  double  eagles,  and  other 
pieces.  Set  against  the  beautiful  showcase-style 
black  background  of  the  Kingswood  Series  holder, 
your  gold  coins  will  make  a  fantastic  exhibit. 

In  EF-45  to  AU-55  grade  such  a  set  would  cost 
$8,500  to  $10,000  in  1986.  An  AU-55  to  MS-60  set 
is  apt  to  cost  $12,000  to  $16,000  while  an  MS-60 
to  an  MS-63  set  would  cost  $47,500  or  more. 
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KW-9  New  Issues  Gold 
1901-1933 

KW-9  offers  six  important  gold  design  types,  in¬ 
cluding  the  innovative  Indian  Head  quarter  eagle 
and  half  eagle  as  well  as  varieties  of  the  beautiful 
Saint-Gaudens  eagle  and  double  eagle.  KW-9 
represents  an  idea  adjunct  to  a  type  set  of  20th- 
century  coins  of  lower  denominations. 

In  AU-55  to  MS-60  grade  this  set  is  apt  to  cost 
in  the  $3,500  to  $4,500  range  while  a  MS-60  to 
MS-63  set  costs  $7,000  to  $9,000.  All  issues  are  read¬ 
ily  available,  although  high  quality  pieces  of  several 
issues  take  some  searching  to  locate. 

Our  Collection  Portfolio  Program  provides  an  ide¬ 
al  opportunity  to  add  to  this  set  by  regular  month¬ 
ly  interval  purchases. 


KW-9 


KW-10  Commemorative  Silver  Issues  1892-1925 

The  story  of  America's  commemorative  coinage 
unfolds  before  your  eyes  in  this  holder,  which  takes 
you  from  the  Columbian  Exposition  issues  (first 
minted  in  1892)  through  the  Vancouver  half  dollar 
of  1925.  Spaces  are  provided  for  14  different  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar  design  types  plus  the  1893 
Isabella  quarter  and  1900  Lafayette  dollar.  Some  are 
hard  to  find,  others  are  easy  to  find,  but  all  are  in¬ 
teresting! 

In  MS-60  or  better  condition  the  set  would  cost 
about  $4,500  or  so  when  filled,  while  a  MS-63  or 
better  set  is  valued  in  the  $9,000  range,  a  MS-64 
set  in  the  $16,000  range,  and  a  set  in  MS-65  or  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  $40,000  area. 

As  is  true  with  other  Kingswood  Series  holders, 
we  can  help  you  work  on  the  set  through  our  Col¬ 
lection  Portfolio  Program— which  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  you  to  buy  coins  on  a  convenient  monthly 
payment  program,  with  the  possibility,  of  course, 
that  you  can  add  to  what  we  send  you  by  making 
occasional  purchases  from  our  price  lists  and 
elsewhere. 


KW-10 
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KW-11  Commemorative  Silver  Issues 
1926-1935 


KW-11  commences  with  openings  for  the  Oregon 
Trail  half  dollar,  first  minted  in  1926,  continuing 
through  the  1935  Spanish  Trail.  These  middle  years 
of  American  commemorative  coinage  include  a 
number  of  scarce  issues,  particularly  the  1928  Ha¬ 
waiian,  1935  Hudson,  and  1935  Spanish  Trail.  You 
will  see  the  story  of  commemorative  unfold  as  it 
developed,  year  by  year. 

In  MS-60  or  better  condition  such  a  set  is  apt  to 
cost  $3,700  or  so,  while  a  MS-63  set  is  valued  at 
about  $5,500,  an  MS-64  set  at  $8,500,  an  MS-65 
collection  around  $20,000. 


KW-12  Commemorative  Issues  of  1936 

KW-12  provides  12  openings  for  the  different  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar  issues  introduced  in  1936. 
This  was  the  height  of  the  commemorative  boom, 
and  attention  everywhere  was  focused  on  many 
new  issues  that  appeared.  Indeed,  an  interesting  ar¬ 
ticle  or  perhaps  even  a  book  could  be  written  about 
these  issues  alone!  Certainly  the  story  of  1936  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars  is  unique  in  American 
numismatic  history. 

In  MS-60  or  better  this  set  is  apt  to  cost  in  the 
3,500  range,  while  an  MS-63  set  is  valued  close  to 
$5,000,  an  MS-64  set  at  $7,000  or  so,  and  an  MS-65 
set  at  about  $15,000.  Of  course,  these  prices  will 
vary  depending  upon  the  market  and  also  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  grades  of  coins  that  you  select. 


KW-13  Commemorative  Silver  and  Gold  Coins 
1937  Onward 


KW-13  provides  openings  for  commemorative  sil¬ 
ver  coins  from  1937  onward  plus  recent  com¬ 
memorative  gold  issues.  Not  including  the  new 
Statue  of  Liberty  coins,  a  set  in  MS-60  or  better 
grade  is  apt  to  cost  about  $1,200,  in  MS-63  or  bet¬ 
ter  $1,500,  in  MS-64  or  better  $2,000,  and  in  MS-65 
or  better  $2,100. 

Note:  Holders  KW-10  through  KW-13  provide  a 
beautiful  collection  of  American  commemorative 
coins  by  design  types  with  the  addition  of  modern 
gold  issues. 


The 

KINGSWOOD  SERIES 
and  the 

Collection  Portfolio  Program 


As  noted  in  some  of  the  preceding  paragraphs 
our  Collection  Portfolio  Program  is  an  ideal  way 
for  you  to  acquire  coins  to  put  in  your  Kingswood 
Series  holders.  By  this  method,  you  can  send 
monthly  payments  of  $100  or  more  to  Tom  Becker 
and  his  staff,  and  he  will  build  for  you,  coin  by  coin, 
a  meaningful  collection  of  the  series  of  your  choice. 
Of  course,  some  series— such  as  gold  coins  and  ear¬ 
ly  types— will  require  a  higher  monthly  minimum 
to  make  significant  progress.  All  Collection  Portfo¬ 
lio  Program  coins  are  sold  with  our  regular  30-day 
money-back  guarantee  of  satisfaction.  Once  credit 
has  been  established,  coins  will  be  sent  to  you  on 
open  account.  In  instances  in  which  a  coin  may 
be  worth  more  than  the  monthly  payments,  you  can 
take  two  or  three  months  to  pay— without  any  in¬ 
terest  or  service  charge.  As  the  Collection  Portfo¬ 
lio  Program  is  custom  tailored  for  you,  when  you 
start,  if  you  already  have  some  pieces  in  the  series, 


just  let  Tom  Becker  know  and  he  will  delete  them 
from  the  personal  want  list  he  and  his  staff  keeps 
for  you.  By  the  same  thought,  if  you  purchase  oth¬ 
er  coins  elsewhere  or  from  our  auctions  or  other 
listings,  just  let  Tom  Becker  know  and  he  will  de¬ 
lete  these  from  your  want  list  as  well.  By  means  of 
our  Collection  Portfolio  Program  you  can  build  a 
beautiful  collection  with  a  minimum  of  time  and 
effort.  Gone  are  such  things  as  "sold-out  letters" 
and  exhausting  searches.  From  our  vantage  point 
deep  in  the  heart  of  New  England  we  are  constantly 
buying  old-time  collections,  estates,  and  other 
properties— and  as  a  member  of  the  Collection  Port¬ 
folio  Program  you  get  first  choice  of  what  we  buy! 
Whether  you  are  beginning  your  numismatic  in¬ 
terest  or  whether  you  are  an  old-timer  and  have 
been  with  the  hobby  for  many  years,  the  Collec¬ 
tion  Portfolio  Program  is  the  ideal  way  to  go. 
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Collections  in  "Kingswood"  Display  Holders! 

Best-selling  reference  books! 

Subscriptions  to  our  publications! 


THE  "COLLECTOR  IS  KING"  SPECIAL 
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SUSAN  8  ANTHONY  ISSUES 
1979  1981 


XXIII  OixMPlAD  COMMEMORATIVE* 


One  of  the  most  extraordinary 
offers  we  have  ever  made! 

At  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  are  proud 
of  our  reputation  as  a  "collector's  coin  dealer."  Each 
year  we  spend  many  hours  and  many  thousands 
of  dollars  developing  programs  and  producing  pub¬ 
lications  which  are  intended  to  stimulate  your  in¬ 
terest  in  collecting  coins  and  to  increase  your 
enjoyment  of  what  we  consider  to  be  the  world's 
finest  hobby. 

We  are  excited  about  numismatics  because  we 
are  true  collectors  at  heart  and  we  are  always  in¬ 
terested  in  spreading  the  good  word  and  encourag¬ 
ing  others. 

Coin  collecting  is  a  great  hobby  that  the  entire 
family  can  enjoy.  Our  "Collector  is  King"  Special 
Offer  will  get  you  off  to  a  roaring  start.  You  will  re¬ 
ceive  several  large  shipments  of  exciting  coins  and 
publications  that  will  provide  hours  of  pleasure. 
Here's  what  you  can  look  forward  to: 

First,  we  begin  with  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
unusual  and  complete  collections  we  have  ever 
offered— San  Francisco  Mint  Proof  dollars.  The  last 
time  we  offered  this  beautiful  set  of  coins  we  were 
so  swamped  that  we  had  to  notify  many  people  that 
it  would  be  several  months  until  we  could  take  care 
of  them!  When  all  was  said  and  done,  some  ord¬ 
ers  took  us  up  to  90  days  to  fill!  This  was  a  bit  dis¬ 
turbing  to  us,  as  we  pride  ourselves  in  our  quick 
turnaround  and  our  excellent  service.  (Should  any¬ 
thing  ever  be  back  ordered,  a  refund  will  be  sent 
or,  if  you  prefer,  the  item  will  be  shipped  later).  Now, 
as  this  Rare  Coin  Review  goes  to  press,  we  have 
laid  in  what  we  hope  to  be  an  adequate  stock  to 
take  care  of  incoming  orders — but  the  way  things 
sell  around  here,  you  never  can  tell— and  it  may 
be  that  we  will  be  inundated!  In  any  event,  as  al¬ 
ways,  the  best  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  telephone  Tom 
ker  at  (603)  569-5095  to  reserve  one  of  these— 


or,  alternatively,  to  mail  your  order  right  away!  This 
dollar  set  contains  16  coins,  as  pictured.  Each  coin 
is  a  carefully  chosen  Proof-67  quality  specimen!  The 
set  is  housed  in  a  beautiful  custom  Kingswood  Se¬ 
ries  holder  which  sells  for  $28.50  without  coins. 
Our  regular  price  for  this  collection,  with  the  coins, 
is  $295.  If  you  wish,  you  can  stop  right  here  and 
read  no  further— and  you  will  receive  some  truly 
great  pieces.  Or,  continue  to  see  what  the  second 
portion  of  the  "Collector  is  King"  Special  has  to 
offer! 

Part  Two:  The  "Kingswood"  series  of  plastic 
holders  from  1951  onward  is  the  single  most  popular 
in  the  "Kingswood"  line.  We  have  completed  this 
collection  of  U.S.  coins  by  design  types,  from  the 
cent  to  the  dollar,  by  filling  the  holder  with  Proof-65 
and  Proof-67  quality  coins,  creating  an  outstand¬ 
ing,  numismatically  superb,  yet  very  affordable  col¬ 
lection!  If  you  wish,  you  may  purchase  this 
collection,  housed  in  "Kingswood"  holder  No. 
KW-7,  for  just  $99. 

Part  Three:  This  "Part  Three"  section  does  not 
represent  a  special  offer  but  is  simply  a  set  that  can 
be  ordered  as  we  describe  it— or,  read  further  un¬ 
der  "Part  Five"  and  you  will  see  how  it  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  a  super-special  value!  On  its  own,  Part 
Three  consists  of  the  KW-6  "Kingswood"  holder, 
which  covers  the  first  portion  of  a  20th-century  type 
set.  This  holder  on  its  own,  empty,  sells  for  $28.50. 
To  get  you  started  on  the  type  set,  I  will  include 
at  least  $105  or  $110  worth  of  coins  in  MS-60  or 
finer  grade,  plus  the  holder,  for  a  total  of  $128.50. 
The  value,  as  noted,  will  total  a  bit  more  than  that— 
not  the  best  financial  deal  in  the  world,  but  at  least 
you'll  get  started. 

Part  Four:  Here  are  some  reference  books,  which 
we  have  offered  as  our  "An  Offer  You  Can't  Refuse!" 
in  the  past.  This  consists  of  the  following  books  (see 


our  book  listing  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue  for  a 
more  detailed  description): 

The  History  of  U.S.  Coinage,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers,  $39.00 

U.S.  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers,  $37.00 

High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment,  by  Q. 
David  Bowers,  $9.95 

U.S.  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide  for  the  Col¬ 
lector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David  Bowers  $9.95 

Private  Gold  Coins  and  Patterns,  of  the  U.S.,  by 
Donald  Kagin,  $29.95 

U.S.  3c  and  5c  Pieces:  An  Action  Guide  for  the 
Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  $9.95 

An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s: 
The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File,  by  Q.  David  Bowers, 
$14.95. 

These  are  available  separately  for  net  $75.00. 

Part  Five:  Here  is  the  wrap-up.  For  all  of  the  things 
in  the  preceding  four  sections — the  $295  set  of 
Proof-67  dollars,  the  $99  group  of  type  coins,  the 
$128.50  group  of  earlier  type  coins,  the  $75  worth 
of  books,  and,  not  previously  mentioned,  a  $35 
subscription— a  package  which  totals  in  value  to 
$632.50— you  can  order  for  just  $570! 

This  $570  deal  offers  you  interesting  and  valua¬ 
ble  books  which  will  provide  you  with  many  days 
of  fascinating  reading,  plus  some  really  great  coins, 
plus  beautiful  display  holders,  plus  a  continuing 
subscription  to  our  publications.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  values  we  have  ever  offered.  I  invite  you  to  take 
advantage  of  it! 

If  you  wish,  you  can  order  now  and  use  our  laya¬ 
way  plan.  Send  $190  now  with  your  order,  pay  an 
additional  $190  in  30  days,  and  the  balance  of  $190 
in  60  days.  Unlike  the  rest  of  the  world,  we're  not 
going  to  charge  you  any  interest  or  handling 
charges!  The  total  price  is  the  same— just  $570! 

□ 
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The  Lure  of  Antiquity: 

Collecting ,  Appreciating,  and  Studying  Ancient  Coins 

by  Frank  5.  Robinson 


Frank  S.  Robinson,  a  long-time  " Rare  Coin 
Review"  reader  and  numismatic  researcher,  writes 
on  the  subject  of  ancient  coins.  The  author  is  a 
collector  and  part-time  dealer  and  resides  in 
Albany,  New  York. 

To  the  uninitiated,  for  whom  an  Indian  cent  can 
seem  very  old,  to  collect  ancient  coins  might 
sound  rather  fanciful  indeed.  After  all,  genuine 
ancient  coins  must  be  rare  and  expensive,  right? 
And  even  if  you  could  afford  them,  they  must  be 
very  difficult  to  understand,  right? 

These  are  in  fact  some  common  misconceptions 
about  coins  of  the  ancients.  The  truth  is  that  they 
are  in  plentiful  supply,  and  that  while  fakes  exist, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  specimens  on  the 
market  are  authentic  and  easily  recognized  as 
such.  This  abundance  of  supply  keeps  prices  sur¬ 
prisingly  reasonable.  Compared  to  many  modern 
coinages  (espcially  United  States  material)  ancients 
are  downright  cheap,  with  a  great  variety  of 
presentable  items  available  for  under  $20,  often 
under  $10. 

What  accounts  for  the  survival  of  ancient  coins 
in  such  great  numbers?  It  isn't  really  too  surpris¬ 
ing.  In  early  times  there  were  no  banks  as  we 
know  them  today,  and  people,  especially  in  all- 
too-frequent  periods  of  civil  unrest,  often 
safeguarded  their  money  by  burying  it.  And  fre¬ 
quently  too,  they  perished  before  being  able  to 
retrieve  these  caches.  Their  loss  has  become  the 
modern  collector's  gain,  with  these  buried  hoards 
being  found  not  only  by  archaeologists  but  also 
by  farmers  plowing  their  fields,  construction 
workers  digging  foundations,  etc.  In  recent  years 
too,  the  advent  of  the  metal  detector  has  had  a 
great  impact  in  bringing  buried  ancient  coins  to 
light. 


One  might  imagine  that  such  coins  would  tend 
to  come  out  of  the  ground  in  terrible  condition, 
and  this  is  often  true.  But  choice  specimens  are 
far  from  unavailable.  Those  burying  coins  in  the 
past  often  did  so  with  care,  wrapping  the  coins 
carefully  in  clay  jars,  which  protected  them  from 
deterioration.  Even  coins  embedded  in  river  mud 
can  be  protected  in  that  manner.  Meanwhile  silver 
and  especially  gold  are  fairly  resistant  to  ill  effects 
from  burial  anyway,  and  can  be  obtained  in 
lustrous  mint  state.  Copper  and  bronze  coins  do 
tend  to  develop  a  hard  surface  coating  called 
''patina,''  which  occurs  in  various  textures  and 
colors.  But  a  good  patina  is  considered  an 
enhancement  by  connoisseurs  of  ancient  coins. 
And  then  again,  not  all  bronzes  become 
patinated;  one  occasionally  sees  Roman  coins 


with  original  red  mint  lustre.  These  need  not  be 
expensive  either. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  numismatic  specialties,  the 
reasons  for  collecting  are  as  numerous  as  there 
are  collectors  of  ancient  coins.  But  there  is  one 
point  of  attraction  common  to  most,  and  it  is 
epitomized  by  a  National  Coin  Week  theme  of 
a  few  years  back:  "History  in  Your  Hands." 

A  museum  visit  will  afford  a  look  at  many  kinds 
of  artifacts  from  past  civilizations,  ranging  from 
mundane  everyday  objects  to  spectacular  royal 
monuments:  Coins  are  relics  too,  and  relics  of 
multifold  historical  significance.  They  illustrate  the 
economic  systems  of  their  times;  the  artistic  ethos 
of  their  times;  and  the  technology  of  their  times, 
in  the  way  that  they  were  minted. 

Coins  were,  of  course,  objects  of  commerce, 
important  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  In  fact,  coins 
were  far  more  important  in  antiquity  than  they 
are  now.  The  ancients  had  no  credit  cards,  paper 
money,  or  checks;  so  if  you  had  any  money,  you 
had  it  in  the  form  of  coins.  Naturally  these  coins 
received  intensive  use.  Today,  it  is  remarkable  to 
find  in  circulation  a  wheat  cent  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  old,  but  during  ancient  times  coins  frequently 
circulated  for  much  longer  periods— hundreds  of 
years  in  some  cases.  One  can  find  large  bronze 
coins  worn  almost  smooth,  which  is  a  startling 
testament  to  their  longevity  in  circulation  when 
one  considers  the  high  relief  in  which  such  coins 
were  struck,  usually  far  deeper  than  the  relief  on 
modern  coins.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too, 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  obsolete  coin 
in  ancient  times.  If  something  was  round,  metal 
and  stamped  with  a  design,  it  would  be  used  for 
money.  This  is  evidenced  graphically  by  the  oc¬ 
casional  coin  found  with  a  patina  partly  worn  off 
by  renewed  circulation  after  the  patina  had  been 
acquired.  Such  coins  must  have  been  unearthed 
after  burial  for  long  periods;  but,  old  as  they  were 
when  found,  instead  of  going  into  museums  or 
collections  they  would  simply  have  been  spent. 

Many  collectors  of  ancient  coins  derive  much 
pleasure  from  just  contemplating  the  stories  their 
coins  could  tell  if  they  could  speak— the  things 
that  they  purchased  and  the  people  through 
whose  hands  they  passed.  A  well  worn  piece 
would  have  been  handled  by  thousands  of 
people— farmers,  merchants,  slaves,  craftsmen, 
soldiers,  statesmen,  perhaps  even  rulers. 

And  yet,  too,  the  coins  do  speak,  they  do  tell 
stories.  In  fact,  as  ancient  artifacts  go,  coins  tend 
to  be  unusually  communicative.  A  typical  Roman 
coin,  for  example,  will  bear  on  the  obverse  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  reigning  Empt  'or  or  a  member  of  his 
family,  together  with  his  or  her  name  and  official 
titles.  Often  these  titles  (proclaiming  for  instance 
that  the  ruler  had  been  Consul  five  times  and  was 
holding  Tribunician  power  for  his  eighth  year)  can 
be  used  to  date  a  coin  to  a  specific  year.  Turn  the 
coin  over  and  we  may  find  a  portrayal  of  a  deity 
venerated  by  the  Romans,  with  his  or  her  name. 
This  iconography  was  not  random;  the  god  or 
goddess  chosen  for  representation  on  coinage 
would  have  been  selected  to  exemplify  some  vir¬ 
tue  claimed  by  the  ruler  or  for  some  other  prop¬ 


agandists  purpose— such  as  the  figure  of  Victory, 
often  used  not  by  rulers  who  had  been  victorious, 
but  by  those  who  were  hoping  for  triumph. 

Reverse  types  were  also  used  by  the  Romans 
to  commemorate  various  historical  events.  Prom¬ 
inent  in  this  class  was  a  series  of  coins  struck  by 
Philip  I  to  honor  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Rome  itself,  in  248  A.D.  More  fre¬ 
quently  the  event  being  heralded  was  the  con¬ 
quest  of  a  new  province.  A  famous  example  is  the 
coinage  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  depicting  a  weep¬ 
ing  Jewess  beneath  a  palm  tree,  and  inscribed 
"Judaea  Capta"— Judaea  subjugated. 


Beyond  all  these  attributes  of  historicity,  ancient 
coins  can  also  serve  to  actually  reveal  historical 
facts  that  would  otherwise  remain  unknown.  In 
our  modern  culture  there  is  nothing  of  any 
significance  that  isn't  being  amply  documented 
and  recorded  for  the  future.  Not  so  with  the 
ancients— many  important  facts  were  never 
recorded  for  posterity,  or  else  the  fragile  records 
have  perished.  There  was  no  microfilm! 

Thus,  there  are  famous  and  important  public 
buildings  of  antiquity,  some  of  them  architectural 
masterpieces,  known  to  us  today  only  by  grace 
of  their  depiction  on  coins.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  portrayal  of  personages.  Portraiture  on  ancient 
coins  (at  least  until  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire)  was  at  a  very  high  level  of  artistic  accomplish¬ 
ment;  for  most  of  the  rulers  involved,  coins  ac¬ 
tually  provide  the  only  surviving  evidence  of  what 
they  looked  like,  with  no  other  portrayals  having 
come  down  to  us  through  the  centuries. 

We  may  be  sure  that  most  of  these  ancient  coin 
portraits  were  not  only  artistic  but  highly  realistic 
and  accurate  as  well.  They  were  at  least  sufficient¬ 
ly  individualized  that  the  experienced  collector 
of  Roman  coins  will  recognize  a  ruler's  bust 
without  even  looking  at  the  inscription  naming 
him.  And  there  was  no  hint  of  flattery  in  these  por¬ 
traits.  One  is  tempted  to  speculate  that  some  die- 
sinkers  must  have  had  their  hands  cut  off  in 
punishment  for  uncomplimentary  royal  portraits, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  this  ever  happened. 

Not  only  are  the  visages  of  most  rulers  known 
only  from  coins,  but  there  were  even  some  an¬ 
cient  personages  whose  very  existence  would  be 
unknown  but  for  the  evidence  of  coins.  The 
Emperor  Carinus  went  through  nine  wives  in  his 
brief  two  year  reign  (283-285  A.D.),  and  all  their 
names  are  lost  to  history  except  for  that  of  Magnia 
Urbica— she  alone  being  remembered  only 
because  coins  exist  with  her  portrait.  In  some 
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cases  we  cannot  even  be  sure  who  the  people 
portrayed  on  coins  actually  were.  There  were 
coins  showing  a  woman  entitled  Cornelia  Supera; 
she  is  thought  to  have  been  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Aemilian  (253  A.D.)  but  we  cannot  be 
certain,  since  there  is  no  other  historical  record 
of  her. 

Along  these  lines,  there  was  even  one  ruler  who 
kept  historians  in  the  dark  about  his  name  since 
he  didn't  deign  to  put  it  on  his  coins.  Instead,  he 
just  used  his  portrait  and  the  title  "Soter  Megas," 
Creek  for  "Great  Conqueror."  Ironically,  this 
Indo-Greek  king  must  have  thought  himself  so 
famous  that  he  would  be  recognized  just  by  his 
head  and  title.  Yet  everything  but  his  coin  was 
forgotten.  Shades  of  Ozymandias! 

Ancient  coins  can  be  important  not  only 
historically  but  artistically  as  well.  In  fact,  the  first 
beginnings  of  coin  collecting,  during  Roman 
times,  involved  the  acquisition  of  earlier  Greek 
specimens  for  their  artistic  merits. 

Aesthetics  began  to  receive  emphasis  very  soon 
after  the  invention  of  coinage  itself  had  caught  on 
and  spread  through  the  Greek  world.  The 
multitude  of  small  city-states  issuing  coins  began 
to  compete  with  each  other  in  this  regard,  some 
of  them  hiring  top  artists  to  produce  coin  dies. 
These  dies  had  to  be  engraved  directly  into  the 
metal  by  hand.  And  they  were  generally  cut  in 
much  higher  relief  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see¬ 
ing  today— ancient  coins  were  never  made  to  be 
stacked  or  rolled.  Despite  the  difficulties  implied 
by  these  requisites,  some  of  the  results  achieved 
by  the  ancient  die  engravers  are  breathtaking  in 
their  beauty. 

What  about  understanding  and  deciphering  an¬ 
cient  coins?  Actually,  of  course,  most  specimens 
on  the  market  come  attributed  by  expert  dealers, 
so  in  theory  the  collector  can  get  by  with  scanty 
knowledge  of  his  own.  But,  obviously,  acquiring 
coins  in  that  manner  is  no  way  to  enjoy  and  ap¬ 
preciate  them;  and  it  is  also  part  of  the  fun  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  occasional  unattributed  coin 
one  meets  with. 

The  necessary  knowledge,  fortunately,  is  not  ter¬ 
ribly  difficult  to  gain.  Only  two  basic  languages 
are  involved— Greek  and  Latin— and  a  translating 
knowledge  of  them  is  not  required.  All  the  col¬ 
lector  really  needs  is  the  ability  to  recognize  the 
letters.  Nearly  all  of  the  Latin  alphabet  and  much 
of  the  Greek  is  identical  to  the  modern  English 
alphabet. 

The  Greeks  did  not  favor  long  inscriptions  on 
their  coins;  many  were  entirely  anepigraphic,  and 
others  show  only  the  name  of  the  ruler  or  city, 
with  even  this  much  often  abbreviated.  Accor¬ 
dingly,  Greek  coins  are  identified  by  their  designs, 
with  many  city-states  using  their  badges  or  sym¬ 
bols.  For  Aegina,  it  was  the  sea  turtle;  for  Corinth, 
the  winged  horse  Pegasus;  for  Sicyon,  the  dove; 
for  Athens,  the  owl;  etc. 

The  typical  Roman  coin,  as  noted,  features  the 
head  of  the  ruler  surrounded  by  his  name  and 
titles.  These  were  usually  abbreviated  and  run 
together,  as  in  the  case  of:  IMPNER- 
VACAESAVGPMTRPCOSIIPP.  Decipherment 
takes  only  a  moment  and  a  jot  of  experience:  "Im- 
perator  (Emperor)  Nerva  (his  name)  Caesar  (a  ti¬ 
tle)  Augustus  (another  title)  Pontifex  Maximus 
(High  Priest,  still  another  title)  Tribunicia  Potestas 
(Tribunician  power,  a  governmental  power  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  ruler)  Consul  II  (twice  Consul, 
another  high  office  held  by  the  ruler  from  time 
to  time)  Pater  Patriae  (Father  of  the  Country). 
(Understanding  these  titles  is  aided  by  an  ap- 
prr'f  lation  of  how  much  of  modern  English  derives 
from  Latin.  All  these  Latin  words  have  English 
cognate,  Pontifex/Pontiff,  Maximus/Maximum, 
Tribumr  la/Tribunal,  Potestas/Potency,  Con¬ 


sul/Consult,  Pater/Paternity,  Patriae/Patriotic.)  In¬ 
terpretation  of  such  an  inscription  might  seem 
daunting  at  first  blush,  but  if  you  know  the  trick 
to  it,  the  job  is  really  pretty  simple. 

Another  ancient  coinage  requiring  virtually  no 
decipherment  of  inscriptions  at  all  is  that  of  Par- 
thia.  This  was  a  kingdom  centered  in  modern  Iran 
that  was  Rome's  longtime  great  enemy.  Parthian 
coins  are  very  distinctive;  typically  silver  drachms 
have,  on  the  obverse,  a  portrait  of  the  ruler,  and 
no  inscription.  The  reverse  does  carry  lettering, 
but  there  is  generally  little  to  be  gleaned  from  it 
since  it  was  repeated  verbatim  throughout  the 
series  (and  indeed  ultimately  degenerated  into  gib¬ 
berish).  These  coins  are  identified  by  the 
portrait— what  the  king  is  wearing,  what  kind  of 
beard  he  has,  how  his  hair  is  coiffed,  etc.  Curious¬ 
ly  enough,  while  various  reference  books  sort  out 
these  portrait  types  among  the  known  rulers,  the 
authorities  do  not  always  agree  on  which  was 
which. 

I  have  built  up  a  good  collection  of  these  and 
find  it  particularly  engaging  because  of  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  format  that  was  maintained  for  over 
four  centuries— the  coins  form  a  real  "matched 
set"  of  Parthian  royal  portraits.  And  with  each  coin 
basically  like  its  fellows,  small  differences  can  take 
on  exciting  significance.  One  coin  among  all  these 
is  not  legendless  on  the  obverse,  with  the  ruler's 
name  spelled  out  above  his  head.  One  coin 
among  all  these  shows  a  beardless  ruler.  And, 
while  almost  all  the  portraits  face  left,  there  are 
a  few  scarce  coins  with  eye-opening  front-face 
heads. 


Another  intriguing  peculiarity  of  this  Parthian 
coinage  is  illustrated  by  the  chuckle  I  enjoyed  over 
seeing  one  pictured,  in  an  article  about  mint  er¬ 
rors,  labeled  an  off-center  strike.  I  laughed 
because  Parthian  drachms  almost  always  come 
that  way,  seemingly  off-center  toward  the  bottom 
(and  only  toward  the  bottom).  It  must  surely  have 
been  an  intentional  stylistic  quirk. 

Of  course,  the  ability  to  identify  and  decipher 
coins  is  not  all  that  the  collector  should  want  in 
the  way  of  knowledge.  As  already  stressed,  the 
main  attraction  of  ancients  is  their  historical 
significance,  and  the  collector  should  certainly 
strive  to  learn  as  much  ancient  history  (and 
geography)  as  he  can.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  such  knowledge  is  a  natural  process 
that  goes  hand-in-hand  with  collecting  activities. 
For  example,  one  cannot  collect  Roman  coins  for 
very  long  without  absorbing  the  chronology  of 
Emperors  and  some  basic  information  about  them. 
Just  as  a  knowledge  of  history  is  bound  to  enhance 
collecting  enjoyment,  the  process  of  collecting  is 
bound  to  enhance  one's  knowledge  of  history. 

The  next  question  one  might  ask  is  how  to 
determine  the  value  of  an  ancient  coin.  Well, 
there  are  catalogues  and  compendia  and  treatises 
aplenty,  and  some  even  list  valuations;  additional¬ 
ly,  one  can  consult  the  prices  realized  at  auction 
sales,  and  dealer  price  lists.  But  in  the  last  analysis, 
one  of  the  things  that  I  quite  frankly  find  most  ap¬ 
pealing  about  ancient  coins  is  the  degree  to  which 
valuation  is  a  judgmental  art  rather  than  the 
mechanical  application  of  objective  tools.  The 


worth  of  an  ancient  bronze  coin,  for  example,  is 
influenced  not  only  by  its  rarity  and  grade  in  terms 
of  wear,  but  also  by  how  well  struck  it  was,  how 
well  centered,  the  patina  and  surface  texture,  and 
a  further,  subtle  factor,  namely  the  level  of  artistry 
or  "style"  achieved  by  the  die  cutter.  Values  are 
also,  of  course,  affected  by  a  coin's  historical  in¬ 
terest  and  importance. 

So  collectors  obsessed  with  being  able  to  look 
up  precisely  how  much  a  given  coin  is  worth  (or 
supposed  to  be  worth)  would  do  well  to  stay  away 
from  ancients.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
impossibility  of  such  precise  valuation  can  make 
the  hunt  of  the  ancient  coin  enthusiast  a  very  spor¬ 
ting  proposition.  Indeed,  one  often  finds  great 
disparities  in  pricing  from  dealer  to  dealer  and  in 
the  results  from  auction  to  auction,  giving  the 
bargain  hunter  a  field  day. 

As  just  one  example,  I  recall  buying  from  a  fixed 
price  list  a  silver  tetrad rachm  from  Caesarea  with 
Nero  on  one  side  and  Claudius  on  the  other.  No 
catalogue  or  tip-sheet  told  me  it  was  underpric¬ 
ed,  but  I  reasoned  that  a  coin  with  both  those 
historically  important  busts  was  a  good  buy  at  the 
price  listed.  No  sooner  had  I  acquired  it  than  I 
saw  an  identical  piece  in  another  dealer's  tray  at 
more  than  five  times  the  price— and  its  condition 
was  inferior.  This  doesn't  prove  that  one  dealer 
was  playing  Santa  Claus  and  the  other  was  a 
crook.  What  it  proves  is  the  wide  ranges  within 
which  ancient  coin  prices  can  fall. 

In  general,  Roman  coin  values  do  bear  some 
relation  to  the  length  of  time  a  ruler  reigned  and 
the  consequent  output  of  his  coinage.  Antoninus 
Pius  wore  the  purple  for  23  years  at  the  empire's 
height,  and  accordingly  his  coins  are  quite  com¬ 
mon.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  many  rulers 
whose  sway  was  brief  indeed  and  whose  coins 
are  correspondingly  difficult  to  find.  Some  issuers 
of  coins  never  even  really  got  to  be  emperors  at 
all— they  were  rebels  or  usurpers  who  claimed  the 
throne  or  were  put  up  to  it  by  the  troops  under 
their  command.  These  pretenders  would  be  quick 
to  issue  coins  because  that  was  one  prime  way 
of  acting  out  the  imperial  role  and  getting  the 
message  to  the  public.  But  some  of  these  rebels 
didn't  get  much  further,  leaving  only  the  coin  to 
testify  to  their  brief  grabs  at  power. 

One  in  this  category  was  Marius,  who  sup¬ 
posedly  lasted  for  only  two  or  three  days  in  268 
A.D.  This  followed  the  death  of  Postumus,  who 
himself  had  been  a  rebel  emperor  managing  to 
hold  out  for  nine  years,  ruling  in  Britain  and  Gaul 
to  the  chargrin  of  the  "regular"  Emperor  Gallienus 
back  at  Rome.  At  any  rate,  this  Marius  had  been 
a  blacksmith  who,  upon  failing  in  his  bid  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Postumus,  was  killed  with  a  sword  that  he 
himself  had  forged  (or  so  at  least  the  story  goes). 

I  remember  reading  about  Marius  when  I  was 
just  beginning  to  collect  ancients,  and  I  inferred 
that  the  coins  of  such  an  ephemeral  reign  must 
be  extreme  rarities  that  I  could  never  dream  of 
owning.  It  turns  out  that  while  they  are  far  from 
common,  coins  of  Marius  are  readily  obtained  for 
$100-200,  and  I  have  handled  several.  Their 
relative  abundance  strongly  suggests  that  Marius 
must  have  lasted  longer  than  just  a  few  days. 

Considerably  rarer  are  the  coins  of  Laelianus; 
he  also  rebelled  against  that  same  Postumus  in  268 
A.D.  while  Postumus  was  still  alive.  Laelianus  set 
up  shop  as  a  rival  Emperor  in  the  city  of 
Moguntiacum— now  Mainz,  Germany.  Postumus 
quickly  attacked  and  defeated  Laelianus.  His 
troops  then  wanted  to  pillage  the  city  of  Mogun¬ 
tiacum,  but  Postumus  refused  to  allow  it— and  that 
is  how  he  met  his  death,  because  the  soldiers 
killed  him  in  a  fit  of  pique.  Meanwhile,  at  any  rate, 
the  defeated  Laelianus  had  managed  to  strike 
some  coins  with  his  portrait  before  Moguntiacum 
fell. 
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Some  years  ago  in  New  York  City  there  was  held 
an  auction  of  a  large  ancient  coin  collection  left 
by  a  man  who  had  apparently  been  a  bit  eccen¬ 
tric.  The  collection  did  have  many  good  pieces 
but  was  rather  a  mishmash,  and  the  sale  includ¬ 
ed  a  number  of  bulk  lots,  all  of  which  I  in- 
defatigably  examined.  Near  the  end  came  one  of 
the  least  appetizing  lots,  described  as  containing 
mostly  broken,  corroded,  damaged  or  otherwise 
ugly  coins.  The  catalogue  was  accurate:  most  of 
them  were  fairly  repulsive  specimens.  One  that 
was  at  least  undamaged,  however,  was  a  crude¬ 
ly  struck  base  antoninianus  with  the  legend  weak 
and  blurry  as  they  often  are.  I  almost  passed  it  by. 
But  some  kind  of  intuition  told  me  to  take  the  time 
to  puzzle  out  that  indistinct  lettering.  And,  after 
peering  at  it  for  a  bit,  I  suddenly  realized  that  I 
was  looking  at  a  coin  of  Laelianus. 

I  entered  a  bid  more  than  four  times  estimate 
for  the  lot,  and  went  away  tingling  with  hope. 
Buried  in  such  an  unappetizing  lot,  with  a  legend 
difficult  to  discern,  I  thought  this  wonderful  rari¬ 
ty  might  go  unnoticed.  After  all,  even  the 
cataloguers  had  overlooked  it! 

Well,  every  fisherman  has  his  tale  of  "the  one 
that  got  away,"  and  this  is  one  of  mine.  I  was  ap¬ 
parently  not  alone  after  all  in  recognizing  that 
Laelianus,  because  the  lot  sold  considerably  above 
my  bid.  Meanwhile,  I  actually  had  considerable 
fun  just  thinking  I  might  get  it;  and  eventually, 
some  years  later,  I  did  finally  obtain  for  my  col¬ 
lection  a  very  nice  coin  of  Laelianus  from  another 
auction. 

In  a  recent  Rare  Coin  Review  article,  Q.  David 
Bowers  discussed  the  pleasures  that  can  be  de¬ 
rived  just  from  sitting  down  with  a  coin  and  study¬ 
ing  it  carefully.  This  is  certainly  very  true  when 
it  comes  to  ancients,  given  that  the  dies  were  all 
hand  cut  and  the  coins  struck  using  rather 
primitive  techniques.  In  fact,  it  can  be  quite 
fascinating  to  study  ancient  coins  in  order  to  glean 
clues  about  their  manufacture,  the  fine  points  of 


The 

The  following  are  comments  on  "Some  Obser¬ 
vations"— remarks  found  at  the  end  of  the  Essay 
Contest  in  our  " Rare  Coin  Review"  No.  57,  and 
have  been  submitted  by  reader  Milton  Ellison. 

The  future  of  coin  collecting  is  certainly  a  con¬ 
cern  of  mine  as  it  should  be  for  everyone  involved 
with  numismatics.  It  will  benefit  everyone 
throughout  the  spectrum  of  the  field,  from  the 
pure  collector  to  the  sterile  investor,  to  plan  and 
to  contribute  to  the  future  of  numismatics. 

The  bleakest  outcome  for  our  hobby  would  be 
for  us  as  senior  citizens  to  be  in  possession  of  a 
nice  selection  of  rare  and  historic  numismatic  ar¬ 
ticles  in  which  the  younger  people  would  have 
no  interest.  How  valuable  would  our  "rare"  coins 
be?  Rarity  concerns  the  number  in  existence; 
value,  however  has  to  do  with  a  buyer  being  will¬ 
ing  to  offer  a  price  for  the  article.  Only  when  the 
desire(s)  of  the  buyer(s)  outruns  supply  does  the 
value  of  a  "rare"  item  increase.  (I  currently  know 
of  several  Virginia  merchant  and  coal  tokens  that 
are  extremely  rare  but  not  very  valuable;  because 
the  collectors  of  Virginia  exonumia  are  a  small 
fraternity.) 

Of  course  we  realize  that  a  percentage  of  the 
population  will  always  be  attracted  to  the  field  of 
numismatics.  This  occurs  through  the  normal 
course  of  life  experiences  as  so  well  related  by 
the  authors  of  the  essays  in  Rare  Coin  Review  No. 


which  are  not  totally  understood.  Such  studies 
could  focus  upon  die-making,  e.g.,  whether 
punches  were  used,  how  the  lettering  was  form¬ 
ed,  or  upon  planchet  preparation,  how  silvering 
was  applied  to  plated  coins,  etc. 

Apropos  the  examination  of  individual 
specimens,  let  me  relate  an  experience  I  had  with 
one  particular  coin.  I  bought  it  at  a  show  in  Boston 
for  less  than  $20.  The  piece  was  an  As  (roughly 
a  half-dollar  sized  coin)  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Vespasian  (69-79  A.D.)  struck  in  orichalcum,  a 
brassy  alloy  of  copper,  yellow-beige  in  color.  It 
was  not  rare  or  in  high  grade,  and  I  frankly  only 
bought  it  because  it  was  a  little  underpriced.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  humdrum  coin  and  I  didn't  ex¬ 
amine  it  too  carefully  at  the  time. 

Upon  getting  it  home  I  gave  the  piece  a  closer 
look,  and  soon  found  myself  asking,  "Why  does 
this  coin  of  Vespasian  say  'Otho'  in  the  field?"  For, 
adjacent  to  the  normal  obverse  legend  reciting 
Vespasian's  titles,  were  the  four  letters  OTHO— 
in  relief,  so  clearly  they  hadn't  been  stamped  in 
after  the  coin's  minting. 

Otho  was  an  Emperor  who  held  sway  for  a  few 
brief  months  in  69  A.D. —a  time  of  tumult  and 
conflict,  Vespasian  coming  out  as  the  final  win¬ 
ner.  Due  to  the  brevity  of  his  reign,  Otho's  coins 
are  very  scarce. 

Now,  one  might  surmise  that  my  Vespasian 
piece  was  simply  struck  over  a  coin  of  Otho. 
However,  there  is  a  little  twist  to  the  tale  because 
Otho  did  not  issue  any  bronze  or  orichalcum 
Roman  coinage! 

There  were,  though,  some  coins  in  those  metals 
issued  for  Otho  in  the  provinces  and  colonies. 
These  types  of  coinages  are  generally  lumped 
under  the  heading  "Creek  Imperial"  because  they 
bore  legends  in  Greek— not  Latin— Creek  conti¬ 
nuing  to  be  the  chief  language  of  the  time 
throughout  most  of  the  civilized  world.  Yet  the 
name  "Otho”  appearing  on  my  specimen  was 
clearly  in  its  Latin  form  and  not  Greek. 


57.  It  is  our  concern  then  to  explore  ways  in  which 
to  increase  that  percentage  of  coin  hobbyists  in 
the  population. 

Having  taught  in  the  public  schools  for  a  dozen 
years  I  am  constantly  aware  of  the  reality  of  your 
statement:  "The  future  of  tomorrow  belongs  to 
the  youth  of  today." 

In  recent  years  I  have  used  coins  as  a  means 
to  an  end  for  some  of  my  students.  By  purchas¬ 
ing  foreign  material  in  quantity  and  using  the  items 
as  tokens  for  work  "well  done"  I  have  not  only 
created  interest  in  the  coins  themselves  but  also 
have  stimulated  the  students  interest  in  math  as 
well.  The  students  also  acquire  library  skills, 
classification  skills  and  learn  social  studies.  This 
occurs  when  they  research  the  origin  and  value 
of  their  newly  acquired  "treasure"  in  Krause's 
Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Coins.  It  constantly 
amuses  me  at  the  increase  in  interest  level  and 
dedication  of  time  on  tasks  (.hat  a  small  metal  disk 
can  cause!  Don't  misinterpret  my  intentions,  for 
the  foreign  coin  is  used  only  as  a  token  for  work 
"well  done."  The  reward  is  removed  after  the  stu¬ 
dent  has  acquired  appropriate  skills  and  a  positive 
attitude  about  his  ability  in  math.  I  am  not  replac¬ 
ing  math  class  with  "coin  "  class  but  use  them 
only  in  an  effort  to  increase  the  interest  level.  I 
might  add  it  works  rather  well! 

My  challenge  to  other  hobbyists  is  to  share  their 
interest  with  others.  Let  your  acquaintance  and 


Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  not  all  "Creek 
Imperial"  coins  were  inscribed  in  Greek;  there 
were  a  few  localities  that  used  Latin;  and  there 
were  a  few  coins  issued  that  way  for  Otho.  It  was 
over  one  of  these  that  my  coin  was  apparently 
struck. 

What  is  truly  incredible  about  the  piece  is  that 
the  overstriking  obliterated  all  of  the  undercoin 
except  for  just  those  four  crucial  letters,  OTHO 
The  odds  against  such  a  happy  fortuity  in  the 
overstriking  process  are  surely  astronomical.  And 
without  those  particular  four  letters,  identification 
of  the  undercoin  would  almost  surely  have  been 
impossible. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  extremely  unusual  to  find  any 
overstrikes  at  all  among  Roman  imperial  coins. 
That  this  specimen  proves  Vespasian  overstruck 
some  of  Otho's  coinage  makes  it,  actually,  an 
historically  significant  find.  It  certainly  transforms 
what  seemed  at  first  a  routine  coin  into  a  rather 
thrilling  one. 

The  focus  of  this  article  has  been  upon  the 
coinages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  come  to 
mind  most  readily  when  "ancient  coins"  are  men¬ 
tioned.  However,  there  are  quite  a  few  other  an¬ 
cient  coinages  to  be  considered.  The  ancient 
monetary  system  of  China  was  well  developed, 
and  her  coinage  might  have  predated  that  in  the 
West.  India  too  had  extensive  coinage  systems  in 
early  times  (including  a  series  of  unique  silver 
pieces,  each  one  of  which  received  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  several  separate  die-punches).  And  an  ex¬ 
cellent  silver  coinage  was  produced  in  ancient 
Thailand. 

My  purpose  here,  obviously,  has  not  been  to 
provide  an  exhaustive  survey,  but  rather  merely 
to  whet  the  reader's  appetite.  Indeed,  ancient 
coins  themselves  are  but  one  area  out  of  many 
that  the  adventuresome  numismatist  may  en¬ 
counter  once  he  leaves  the  narrow,  well-traveled 
pathways  of  his  own  country's  emissions.  The 
realms  of  numismatics  are  great  indeed.  Enjoy 
them!  □ 


co-worker  in  on  the  art,  history  and  romance  of 
coin  collecting.  You  may  find  that  the  enthusiasm 
you  have  for  your  hobby  is  contagious.  Maybe 
we  would  do  well  by  spending  wheat  cents  and 
buffalo  nickels  in  a  place  where  the  young  would 
retrieve  them  in  change  (any  fast  food  restaurant 
would  do).  Perhaps  the  new  owner  would 
become  interested  in  what  they  received.  In¬ 
terested  enough  maybe  to  go  to  the  library  or  a 
book  store  and  examine  a  coin  book  or  magazine. 
It's  apparent  that  a  healthy  hobby  would  be  a 
positive  influence  on  the  lives  of  the  youth.  With 
the  many  negative  avenues  available  for  the  young 
people  today,  a  good  hobby  might  be  the  activi¬ 
ty  that  would  keep  them  out  of  trouble.  In  any 
case  it  wouldn't  do  any  harm,  for  a  healthy  hob¬ 
by  provides  the  individual  with  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  learning,  hours  of  enjoyment,  and  even 
a  chance  to  reap  a  profit.  Introduce  a  young  per¬ 
son  to  coin  collecting  and  you've  done  him  a 
favor. 

So  it  is  time  for  us  to  consider  the  future  of  our 
hobby.  Not  only  the  future  profits  from  a  nice  coin 
portfolio,  but  also  ways  to  stimulate  interest  and 
involve  more  people  in  coin  collecting. 

From  the  beginner  of  today  you  will  find  the  ad¬ 
vanced  hobbyist  of  tomorrow.  Time  and  money 
spent  on  this  effort  will  bring  us  the  greater  towards 
in  the  long  run.  Can  we  afford  to  do  otherwise? 

□ 


Future  of  the  Hobby 
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We've  been  swamped  with  business  around  here! 
Actually,  swamped  probably  isn't  appropriate— for 
we  have  been  keeping  pace  with  orders— but  ord¬ 
ers  have  been  coming  in  at  a  record  level.  In  one 
recent  week,  over  $10,000  worth  of  books  were 
shipped  to  clients  in  all  parts  of  the  world! 

Of  all  purchases  you  ever  make  in  the  coin  hob¬ 
by,  none  is  more  important  than  the  field  of  books. 
A  numismatist  is  known  by  the  books  that  he  (or 
she)  keeps.  As  I  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  show 
me  a  numismatist  without  a  library  and  you  will 
show  me  someone  who  experiences  all  sorts  of  frus¬ 
trations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  numismatist  with 
a  nice  shelf  of  books  is  apt  to  be  grinning  from  ear 
to  ear— especially  if  he  has  read  the  books! 

One  of  our  clients  wrote  to  say  that  Dave  Bow¬ 
ers'  book.  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage  (our 
Stock  No.  BB-3,  at  $39)  was  fully  equal  to  a  univer¬ 
sity  course  in  American  numismatics.  We  thought 
this  was  a  nice  thing  to  say,  and  we  picked  up  the 
quote  in  one  of  our  subsequent  advertisements. 
When  you  stop  to  think  that  if  you  spent  an  entire 
semester — never  mind  a  full  year — at  a  university 
studying  numismatics,  this  would  probably  cost  you 
the  best  part  of  $5,000,  and  even  that  figure  may 
be  on  the  low  side.  So,  if  a  $39  book  can  give  you 
the  same  education,  here  is  a  book  that  you  must 
own! 

Actually,  this  book  has  an  interesting  publishing 
history.  When  Dave  Bowers  wrote  it  for  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1979,  the  officials  at  that  in¬ 
stitution  estimated  that  because  of  its  size  and  price 
the  market  for  it  would  be  about  1,000  copies.  Hap¬ 
pily,  this  estimate  proved  to  be  ultra  conservative. 
Now,  the  book  is  in  its  fourth  large  printing,  and 
over  12,000  copies  have  been  sold!  So  far  as  we 
can  recall,  not  a  single  copy  has  ever  been  returned 
by  a  dissatisfied  client.  On  the  other  hand,  several 
leading  rare  coin  dealerships  have  bought  multi¬ 
ple  copies,  for  whenever  anyone  joins  the  staff,  they 
give  them  one  of  these  books  as  a  primer— to  get 
acquainted  with  what  American  numismatics  is  all 
about.  If  there  is  any  one  book  which  I  recommend 
that  you  own,  order  this  one.  You  can  buy  a  single 
copy  for  $39,  as  noted,  or,  better  yet,  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  "An  Offer  You  Can't  Refuse"  special  list¬ 
ed  on  a  full  page  elsewhere! 

Investment  is  a  popular  word  in  numismatics,  and 
it  has  been  for  quite  a  few  years.  While  coin  in¬ 
vestments  come  in  many  varieties  and  areas  of 
desirability,  there  is  no  doubt  that  book  investments 
are  first  class  all  the  way.  The  more  you  read,  the 
more  you  learn.  The  more  you  learn,  the  more 
knowledgeable  you  will  be.  The  more  knowledge¬ 
able  you  become,  the  better  value  you  can  obtain. 
Year  in  and  year  out,  decade  after  decade,  the 
greatest  coin  profits  have  been  made  by  those  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  study  coins  and  learn  about 
them  Today,  in  1986,  there  are  more  excellent 
numismatic  books  available  than  ever  before  in 
numismatic  history.  Spend  $200  in  the  following 
list  and  you  can  build  a  basic  reference  library  on 
the  subject  of  United  States  coinage.  Spend  $500, 
and  you  are  headed  in  the  direction  of  the  experts. 
While  such  amounts  as  $200  and  $500  aren't  ex¬ 


actly  trivial,  in  terms  of  the  amount  spent  on  coins 
by  many  people,  the  figures  are  indeed  small.  In 
any  event,  take  our  word  for  it,  books  are  the  best 
investment  money  can  buy! 

Each  and  every  book  in  the  Rare  Coin  Review 
comes  with  a  30-day  money-back  guarantee.  If  you 
don't  like  the  book  or  if  you  don't  feel  it  is  worth 
the  price  paid,  we  will  take  your  word  for  it,  and 
you  can  send  it  back— no  explanation  required— 
and  get  an  instant  cash  refund.  Can  any  guarantee 
be  stronger  or  fairer  than  that?  Further,  for  this  Rare 
Coin  Review  Sandi  Scott  has  come  up  with  a  Spe¬ 
cial  Offer.  Read  all  about  it  in  the  next  paragraph! 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  For  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  60 
I  repeat  an  offer  that  proved  to  be  very  popular  in 
our  last  issue.  This  offer  is  confidential  in  that  it  has 
not  been  offered  publicly  in  any  general  circula¬ 
tion  numismatic  magazine.  The  offer  has  gone  to 
our  Rare  Coin  Review  readers  alone.  Take  your  pick 
of  these  two  offers.  You  can  have  one,  but  not  both! 

SPECIAL  OFFER  NO.  1:  Order  any  books  that  you 
want  to  from  this  issue,  with  retail  values  totaling 
$50  or  more,  and  take  a  20%  discount  from  your 
total  book  order!  This  means,  for  example,  that  if 
you  order  $100  worth  of  books  you  take  a  $20  dis¬ 
count,  equal  to  20%,  and  send  us  just  $80.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  you  are  getting  the  books  wholesale.  We 
believe  that  we  are  smart  around  here,  and  you  can 
be  sure  there  is  a  method  to  all  of  this.  We  feel  that 
an  educated  customer  is  our  best  customer.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  help  you  become  an  advanced 


Sandi  Scott 


numismatist  then  by  delivering  a  box  of  books  to 
your  doorstop  or  mailbox— and  at  a  discount!  So 
that  Sandi  Scott  does  not  confuse  this  Special  Of¬ 
fer  with  orders  from  other  sources,  when  you  take 
the  discount,  on  your  order  blank  mark  "Special 
Discount  Offer  No.  1'— and  that  will  identify  it 
properly. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  NO.  2:  Or,  you  can  send  us  an 
order  for  $50  or  more  worth  of  books,  paying  the 
regularly-listed  price  (not  taking  advantage  of  our 
20%  discount),  and  get  free  of  charge  your  choice 
of  either  one  of  two  of  the  best-selling  books  ever 
written  by  Dave  Bowers:  The  History  of  United 
States  Coinage  (Stock  No.  BB-3,  regular  value  $39), 
or  United  States  Gold  Coins,  An  Illustrated  History 
(Stock  No.  BB-4,  regular  price  $37).  Here's  how  this 
works:  Suppose  you  order  $60  worth  of  books,  list 
price.  Send  us  $60  representing  list  price  and  then 
let  us  know  which  one  of  the  two  free  titles  you 
want!  We  reiterate,  you  cannot  have  your  cake  and 
eat  it  too— so  you  can  take  advantage  of  either  Spe¬ 
cial  Discount  Offer  No.  1  or  Special  Discount  Of¬ 
fer  No.  2— but  not  both.  Be  sure  to  mark  the  Special 
Offer  number  on  your  order  blank  when  you  sub¬ 
mit  your  book  order.  We  hope  we  have  not  con¬ 
fused  you  with  this — but  we  think  you  will 
understand.  One  more  thing:  before  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  either  offer,  please  check  the  "An  Offer  You 
Can't  Refuse"  book  offer  on  a  separate  full  page— as 
this  gives  an  alternative.  That  offer  is  separate  and 
cannot  be  combined  with  the  offers  listed  here.  So, 
you  see,  we  are  doing  our  best  to  offer  you  some 
really  great  books,  valuable  best  sellers  at  very  at¬ 
tractive  discount  prices!!! 

TELEPHONE  DISCOUNT:  If  you  are  ordering  $25 
or  more  worth  of  books  from  this  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view,  and  if  you  charge  your  order  to  Master-Card, 
Visa,  or  American  Express,  we  invite  you  to  tele¬ 
phone  Sandi  Scott  or  her  helpers  at  (603)  569-5095 
for  instant  shipment  of  any  order.  If  your  order  to¬ 
tals  a  net  of  $25  or  more  from  this  issue  of  the  Rare 
Coin  Review  and  if  you  charge  your  order  to  one 
of  the  credit  cards  just  mentioned,  when  Sandi  to¬ 
tals  up  your  order  she  will  then  deduct  an  addi¬ 
tional  $5  to  pay  for  your  telephone  call  as  a  "thank 
you"  for  calling!  In  other  words,  Sandi  will  pay  you 
for  telephoning  her!  There  is  a  catch,  but  it  is  a  small 
one  and  not  difficult  to  remember:  You  must  say, 
"I  would  like  the  telephone  discount"  when  you 
place  your  order,  otherwise  you  will  not  get  the  $5. 

So,  there  you  have  it—  we  offer  you  a  nice  selec¬ 
tion  of  books,  a  couple  of  ways  to  get  a  nifty  dis¬ 
count  or  special  deal,  and  the  possibility  of  saving 
an  additional  $5  if  you  telephone  Sandi  Scott.  Now 
it  is  up  to  you.  On  the  pages  to  follow  there  are 
many  great  books— volumes  that  will  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  many  times  over.  Give  Sandi  Scott  a  call  to¬ 
day,  or  send  your  order  by  mail.  Either  way,  we  look 
forward  to  hearing  from  you.  Please  note  that  books 
will  be  shipped  under  separate  cover  from  coin  ord¬ 
ers  and  will  arrive  separately.  Please  allow  several 
weeks  for  delivery,  for  books  are  sent  by  book  rate 
through  the  United  States  Post  Office  or,  for  larger 
orders,  through  the  United  Parcel  Service  (in  which 
instance  be  sure  to  give  us  your  street  address). 
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Books  Published  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  Inc.: 


The  following  books,  most  of  which  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  are  either  published  or  dis¬ 
tributed  primarily  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries, 
Inc.  Naturally,  we  especially  recommend  these! 

i 

Note:  Books  will  be  shipped  under  separate  cover 
from  coin  orders  and  will  arrive  separately.  Please 
allow  several  weeks  for  delivery,  for  books  are  sent 
by  book  rate  through  the  United  States  Post  Office, 
or  for  large  orders  through  U.P.S.  (in  which  instance 
be  sure  to  give  us  your  street  address). 

Private  Gold  Coinage  of  California  1849-1855, 
Its  History  and  Its  Issues.  Quality  reprint  of  Edgar 
H.  Adams'  classic  work  on  the  series  originally  from 
the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics.  Stackpole 
reprint  with  new  introduction  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  This  quality  reprint  is  in  limited  supply.  Here 
is  a  fantastic  work  which  every  numismatist  should 
own.  Once  our  supply  is  sold,  this  is  it!  Order  to¬ 
day  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  a  copy.  110  pp.,  illus¬ 
trated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-6)  $25.00 

High  Profits  From  Rare  Coin  Investment,  by  Q. 

David  Bowers.  This  is  the  10th  edition  of  the  best 
selling  book  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  coin  in¬ 
vestment.  An  absolute  must  for  your  library,  and 
interesting  reading  as  well!  The  author  draws  on 
over  30  years  of  experience  as  one  of  America's 
leading  rare  coin  dealers  and  shares  his  insider's 
insights  with  you.  How  to  buy  and  sell  coins,  build¬ 
ing  a  coin  portfolio,  gold,  silver  dollars,  com- 
memoratives,  market  cycles — these  and  many  other 
subjects  are  discussed.  Over  200  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-1)  $9.95 

Adventures  with  Rare  Coins,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  A  "fun"  book  about  history,  art,  romance,  and 
investment.  The  Gold  Rush,  the  Great  Treasury  Re¬ 
lease  of  Morgan  silver  dollars  in  1962,  the  coin  mar¬ 
ket  over  the  years,  nostalgia,  old-time  pictures,  and 
other  subjects  are  presented  in  an  interesting  man¬ 
ner.  Winner  of  several  book  awards!  305  pp.,  illus¬ 
trated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-2)  $19.95 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Adventures  with  Rare  Coins  as 

preceding,  but  a  "factory  second."  We  have  a  few 
cartons  of  books  which  show  slight  cover  scuffing 
or  damage— but  with  "mint"  contents.  While  these 
last  we  offer  these  books  for  a  special  price  which 
will  save  you  nearly  $8  per  copy!  (Stock  No.  BB-2A) 
$12.00 

The  History  of  U.S.  Coinage,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  Illustrated  by  the  Garrett  Collection  coins,  this 
immense  volume  is  virtually  a  university  course  in 
American  numismatics  and  covers  in  depth  all  se¬ 
ries  from  colonials  to  regular  copper,  nickel,  silver, 
and  gold  issues,  to  territorials  and  patterns.  Used 


as  a  textbook  for  the  employees  of  several  large  rare 
coin  firms.  Published  for  The  Johns  Hopkins  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  first  book  ever  to  win  the  two  highest 
numismatic  awards  in  the  same  year:  The  Robert 
Friedberg  Award  given  by  the  Professional  Numis¬ 
matists  Guild  and  the  Book  of  the  Year  Award  giv¬ 
en  by  the  Numismatic  Literary  Guild!  Fascinating 
reading!  Over  10,000  copies  sold.  572  pp.,  illustrat¬ 
ed,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-3)  $39.00 

U.S.  Gold  Coins:  An  Illustrated  History,  by  Q. 

David  Bowers.  All  about  American  gold  coins,  how 
they  were  minted,  why  certain  issues  are  rare,  how, 
why,  and  by  whom  they  have  been  collected  over 
the  years,  stories  of  rarities,  etc.  Illustrated  by  pieces 
from  the  fabulous  Louis  Eliasberg  Collection  (which 
our  firm  sold  at  auction  for  $12.4  million  in  1982). 
415  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-4) 
$37.00 

The  Encyclopedia  of  Automatic  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Not  about  coins,  but 
there  is  certainly  plenty  of  information  about  coin- 
in-the-slot  old-time  nickelodeon  pianos  with  art 
glass  fronts,  music  boxes,  calliopes,  player  pianos, 
and  the  like.  The  standard  reference  in  the  field. 
Over  15,000  copies  sold!  1,008  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BB-5)  $45.00 

Common  Sense  Coin  Investment,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  A  compact  volume  issued  by  Whitman, 
publishers  of  the  famous  Guide  Book.  Outlines  the 
factors  which  have  spelled  success  in  the  field  of 
coin  investment  in  the  past.  At  this  inexpensive  price 
you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one!  192  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-6)  $2.50 

Virgil  Brand:  The  Man  and  His  Era,  Profile  of 
a  Numismatist,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Details  the  fas¬ 
cinating  and  almost  unbelievable  life  of  Virgil  Brand 
(1862-1926)  and  how  he  became  known  as  "the 
world's  greatest  coin  collector,"  owning  over 
350,000  coins,  including  duplicates  of  rarities,  by 
the  time  he  died.  The  story  of  Virgil  Brand  encom¬ 
passes  Thomas  Elder,  Henry  Chapman,  B.  Max 
Mehl,  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  and 
hundreds  of  other  individuals,  institutions,  and  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  A 
numismatic  "tour"  of  the  past!  Widely  acclaimed. 
You  will  find  it  to  be  delightful  reading!  Winner  of 
the  Robert  Friedberg  and  Numismatic  Literary  Guild 
Book  of  the  Year  awards!  248  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BB-7)  $29.00 

Virgil  Brand  Poster.  Large  and  colorful  poster 
printed  on  museum-quality  stock  featuring  gems 
from  the  Virgil  Brand  coin  collection.  Ideal  for  fram¬ 
ing  or  display!  Issued  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galler¬ 
ies.  Measures  21  inches  wide  by  32  inches  high. 
(Stock  No.  BB-1 2)  $10.00 


Garrett  Collection  Auction  Catalogues.  A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  four  softbound  auction  catalogues  is¬ 
sued  by  us  from  1979-1981  for  The  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Features  the  1804  silver  dollar,  three 
Brasher  doubloons  (one  which  brought  $725,000, 
the  highest  price  ever  recorded  for  any  coin  ever 
sold  at  auction),  colonial  coins,  United  States  regu¬ 
lar  issues,  and  other  items— which  crossed  the  auc¬ 
tion  block  for  $25  million,  the  most  valuable  coin 
collection  ever  sold.  Set  of  four  publications,  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-13)  $35.00 

Connecticut  Historical  Society  and  M.  Vernon 
Sheldon  Collections  auction  catalogue  by  Bowers 
and  Merena  Galleries,  1983.  Includes  prices 
realized  list.  (Stock  No.  BB-15)  $12.00 

George  D.  Hatie  Collection  auction  catalogue 
by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  1983.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-16)  $12.00 

Marcus  J.  Brown  Estate  Collection  auction  cata¬ 
logue  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-17)  $12.00 

Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  Part  I,  auction  cata¬ 
logue  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  1983.  Soft- 
bound.  Includes  prices  realized  list.  (Stock  No. 
BB-18)  $20.00;  Deluxe  hardbound  limited  edition 
version.  (Stock  No.  BB-18A)  $45.00. 

The  Collections  of  Arthur  Sipe  and  Everett  W. 

Ness  auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  1984.  Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock 
No.  BB-19)  $12.00 

The  Collections  of  Rudy  Sieck  and  Roy  Harte 

auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Mere¬ 
na,  Inc.,  1984.  Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No. 
BB-20)  $12.00 

Virgil  Brand  Collection,  Part  II,  auction  cata¬ 
logue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc., 
1984.  Softbound.  Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock 
No.  BB-21)  $20.00;  Deluxe  limited  edition  hard¬ 
bound  version.  (Stock  No.  BB-21A)  $45.00 

The  Collections  of  Admiral  Oscar  H.  Dodson 
and  Richard  L.  Collier  auction  catalogue,  by  Auc¬ 
tions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  1984.  Includes 
prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-22)  $12.00 

The  Lee  F.  Hewitt  Collection  and  other  proper¬ 
ties.  Auction  catalogue,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  November  1984.  Features  United 
States  coins,  patterns,  and  paper  money  from  Lee 
F.  Hewitt  and  other  consignors.  Includes  prices  real¬ 
ized.  (Stock  No.  BB-25)  $12.00 

The  Milton  G.  Cohen  Collection  and  other  prop¬ 
erties.  Auction  catalogue  by  Auctions  by'  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  January  1985.  Features  United  States 
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and  world  coins,  patterns,  and  paper  money  from 
a  variety  of  consignors.  Includes  prices  realized. 

(Stock  No.  BB-26)  $12.00 

The  Russell  B.  Patterson  Collection  and  other 
properties.  Auction  catalogue  by  Auctions  by  Bow¬ 
ers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  March  1985.  Features  an  ex¬ 
cellent  variety  of  United  States  coins  in  all  series 
from  colonials  through  20th-century  regular  issues. 
Also  includes  a  fantastic  offering  of  Assay  Commis¬ 
sion  medals,  anti-slavery  tokens,  Bryan  money,  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Washington  items,  and  exonumia.  A 
simply  spectacular  catalogue.  Includes  prices  real¬ 
ized.  (Stock  No.  BB-27)  $17.00 

The  Hoke  S.  Greene  Collection  and  other  prop¬ 
erties.  Auction  catalogue  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  June  1985.  Features  a  1796  quarter 
dollar  on  the  cover,  lots  of  scarce  and  rare  issues, 
an  original  1861  Confederate  cent,  and  lots  of  oth¬ 
er  things.  Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock  BB-28) 
$12.00 

Rare  Coins  from  the  Abe  Kosoff  Estate.  A  large 
280-page  catalogue  of  United  States  coins,  tokens, 
medals,  paper  money,  foreign  coins,  and  ancient 
coins  from  the  estate  of  one  of  America's  most 
respected  dealers.  A  treasure  trove  of  varied  numis¬ 
matic  material,  including  rarities.  Includes  prices 
realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-30)  $15.00 

Hawaiian  Consignment.  A  slim  catalogue  offer¬ 
ing  137  specimens  of  the  1928  Hawaiian  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollar,  consigned  by  the  original 
distributor,  The  Bank  of  Hawaii,  Limited.  Includes 
prices  realized  list.  (Stock  No.  BB-31)  $6.00 

Ezra  Cole  Collection  and  other  consignments 

catalogue  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc., 
January  1986.  A  large  296-page  catalogue  offering 
United  States  coins,  tokens,  medals,  encased  post¬ 
age  stamps,  paper  money,  foreign  coins,  and  an¬ 
cient  coins.  A  great  catalogue  with  many  rarities 
and  important  pieces.  Includes  prices  realized. 
(Stock  No.  BB-32)  $12.00;  Limited  Edition  (only  200 
made)  hardbound  version.  While  supplies  last. 
(Stock  No.  BB-32a)  $49.00 

The  Stuart  C.  Levine  Collection  and  other  con¬ 
signments,  catalogue  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and 
Merena,  Inc.,  April  1986.  A  large  184-page  refer¬ 
ence  offering  a  specialized  collection  of  U.S.  half 
dimes,  plus  gold  coins,  commemoratives,  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  colonials,  and  many  other  items.  Includes 
prices  realized  list.  (Stock  No.  BB-33)  $12.00;  Limit¬ 
ed  Edition  (just  200  made)  hardbound  version. 
(Stock  No.  BB-33a)  $49.00 

The  Collection  of  Julian  Leidman  and  other 
properties,  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 
and  Presidential  Coin  and  Antique  Co.,  Inc.,  April 
1986.  Hard  Times  tokens,  Civil  War  tokens,  Mint 


medals,  so-called  dollars,  tokens,  and  other  Amer¬ 
icana.  80  pages.  Includes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No. 
BB-34)  $12.00;  Limited  Edition  (just  200  made) 
hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BB-34a)  $49.00 

The  Collection  of  David  W.  Dreyfuss.  April  1986 
sale  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  and 
Presidential  Coin  and  Antique  Co.,  Inc.  176-page 
catalogue  offering  the  greatest  collection  ever  to 
cross  the  auction  block— specializing  in  presiden¬ 
tial  inaugural  medals,  Assay  Commission  medals, 
Indian  Peace  medals,  Mint  medals,  and  other  Amer¬ 
icana,  collected  over  a  period  of  years.  Includes 
many  unique  pieces  and  great  rarities.  A  classic 
reference  for  years  to  come.  Includes  prices  real¬ 
ized.  (Stock  No.  BB-35)  $20.00;  Limited  Edition  (just 
200  made)  hardbound  version.  (Stock  No.  BB-35a) 
$49.00 

New  York  Public  .ibrary  Collection.  Catalogue 
of  the  sale  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  Collec¬ 
tion  by  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries,  1982.  Con¬ 
tains  many  important  coins  as  well  as  unusual  and 
rare  tokens  and  medals.  Includes  prices  realized. 
(Stock  No.  BB-67)  $12.00 

Auction  Catalogue  of  the  U.S.  Gold  Coin  Col¬ 
lection  (Louis  Eliasberg  Collection)  catalogued  by 
Q.  David  Bowers,  offered  by  our  predecessor  firm, 
Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries,  in  1982.  This  large 
color-illustrated  catalogue  lists  each  and  every  date 
and  mintmark  of  United  States  gold  coin  from  gold 
dollars  to  double  eagles— the  only  such  collection 
ever  formed.  It  realized  $12.4  million,  second  only 
to  our  sale  of  the  Garrett  Collection.  A  treasure  trove 
of  information  and  a  numismatic  landmark.  In¬ 
cludes  prices  realized.  (Stock  No.  BB-68)  $45.00. 

An  Inside  View  of  the  Coin  Hobby  in  the  1930s: 
The  Walter  P.  Nichols  File  is  the  title  of  a  large- 
format  illustrated,  144-page  book  edited  by  Q. 
David  Bowers.  Nichols,  a  member  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  Board  of  Governors,  the 
distributor  of  the  York  County  (Maine)  commemora¬ 
tive  half  dollar,  and  a  coin  dealer  during  the  1930s, 
kept  correspondence  with  Mehl,  Chapman, 
Bolender,  Shultz,  Stack,  Kosoff,  Boyd,  and  other  per¬ 
sonalities  of  his  day.  Now,  published  letters  from 
this  file  reveal  a  wealth  of  fascinating  information 
about  how  the  coin  hobby  and  business  was  con¬ 
ducted  during  these  formative  years.  Scandals  and 
controversies,  hopes  and  dreams,  successes  and 
failures  are  all  relayed  in  fascinating  detail. 

The  reader  will  go  "behind  the  scenes"  and  learn 
of  the  scandals  and  lawsuits  that  arose  from  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  1936  Rhode  Island  half  dollars,  what 
L.W.  Hoffecker  (who  at  the  time  was  president  of 
the  ANA  and  who  was  a  distributor  of  several  com¬ 
memorative  issues)  thought  of  others  in  the  hob¬ 
by,  what  leading  currency  expert  Albert  A.  Grinnell 


had  to  say  about  "washing"  currency,  about  other 
collectors  and  dealers,  and  the  hobby  in  general 
(excerpts  were  selected  from  well  over  100  lengthy 
letters  from  Grinnell!).  Correspondence  with  the 
Treasury  Department  reveals,  for  example,  that  Un¬ 
circulated  fractional  currency  notes  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  face  value  as  late  as  1931— a  fact  which 
will  startle  present-day  researchers  who  scarcely 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing!  The  Depression  of  the 
1930s  and  its  effect  upon  banks,  the  coin  market, 
and  the  like  are  covered,  as  are  other  topics  from 
Lincoln  cent  rarities  to  $4  Stellas  and  Panama- 
Pacific  sets. 

Too  often,  historical  accounts  of  the  coin  hobby 
are  devoid  of  personal  aspects.  Not  so  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume,  which  at  some  points  is  so  personal 
as  to  be  almost  embarrassing!  All  of  this  adds  up 
to  some  mighty  fine  reading!  (Stock  No.  BB-70) 
$14.95 

Harrison  Fisher,  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Not  a 
numismatic  book,  this  volume,  co-authored  with 
Ellen  H.  Budd  and  George  Budd,  covers  the  career 
of  one  of  America's  most  famous  illustrators  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Harrison  Fisher,  known  for  his 
portraits  of  beautiful  women,  was  the  highest  paid 
American  artist  in  1910,  earning  well  over  $50,000 
per  year.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  with  ap¬ 
pealing  images  of  dozens  of  pretty  girls  who  ap¬ 
peared  on  magazine  covers,  postcards,  and  as  book 
illustrations.  Interesting  reading!  372  pp.,  illustrat¬ 
ed,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-75)  $10.00 

The  Compleat  Collector,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
This  monograph  contains  some  views  by  Dave  Bow¬ 
ers  on  the  subject  of  coin  collecting— and  what 
makes  a  collector  compleat  (or  complete),  illustrat¬ 
ed  with  whimsical  drawings  by  El  I  i  Ford.  All  in  all, 
delightful  reading.  Large  format,  color  cover  on 
heavy  paper.  40  pp.  (Stock  No.  BB-76)  $4.95 

Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers.  A  best-seller,  this  354-page  book  traces  the 
biography  of  one  of  America's  most  successful  rare 
coin  dealers.  Starting  in  a  modest  way  in  1929,  Abe 
Kosoff  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  dealers  our  hobby  has  ever  seen.  Along  the  way 
he  handled  many  important  collections,  was  co¬ 
owner  of  the  Numismatic  Gallery  (with  Abner  Kreis- 
berg),  and  achieved  publicity  by  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  such  items  as  the  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  1804 
silver  dollar,  and  1822  half  eagle.  He  was  founder 
of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild  and  was  its 
first  president.  Among  the  countless  honors  he 
received  was  the  Farran  Zerbe  Award,  the  highest 
recognition  given  by  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation.  Whether  you  are  a  dealer,  collector,  or 
investor,  here  is  a  success  story  second  to  none.  Fas¬ 
cinating  reading!  354  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 
(Stock  No.  BB-78)  $19.95 
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CATCH-UP  SPECIAL! 

Back  issues  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review,  our 
choice  of  issues,  numbered  in  the  late  40s 
and  50s.  If  you  don't  have  any  back  issues, 
order  four  different,  our  choice.  (Stock  No. 
BB-80)  $10.00 


The  Moxie  Encyclopedia,  by  Q.  David  Bowers. 
If  you  enjoy  history,  nostalgia,  and  old-time  pho¬ 
tos  of  soda  parlors,  carnivals,  and  fairs— if  you  are 
a  student  of  brilliant  advertising  from  years  gone 
by— if  you  want  to  read  one  of  the  greatest  success 
stories  in  American  business— then  this  book,  about 
a  soft  drink  that  opce  outsold  Coca-Cola,  is  a  must. 
For  the  numismatist  there  is  a  page  describing  a  to¬ 
ken  issued  by  Moxie— but  that's  not  the  point.  The 
book  is  a  wonderful  excursion  into  the  past,  a  tour 
that  will  provide  several  evenings  of  delightful 
reading— we  guarantee  it  or  your  money  back!  The 
Vestal  Press  has  printed  just  2,000  copies,  of  which 
we  have  been  alotted  just  1,000  copies.  Order  ear¬ 
ly.  Autographed  by  Dave  Bowers  on  request  (state 
“please  autograph"  when  you  order)  to  you  or  to 
the  person  you  designate.  760  pp.,  softbound.  A 
mammoth  book!  (Stock  No.  BB-77)  $19.95 

United  States  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide 
for  the  Collector  and  Investor,  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers.  This  book  draws  upon  Dave  Bowers'  extensive 
experience  spanning  many  years.  Half  cents,  large 
cents,  flying  eagle  cents,  Indian  cents,  Lincoln  cents, 
and  two-cent  pieces  are  discussed  in  detail.  All  ma¬ 
jor  types  are  illustrated,  as  are  numerous  varieties. 
Why  is  it  rare?  Why  is  it  priced  as  such?  Which  is¬ 
sues  are  sleepers?  How  have  such  pieces  been  col¬ 
lected  over  the  years?  These  and  many  other  tips 
of  value  to  the  specialist  and  type  collector  are 
presented  in  this  valuable  reference  book.  We  know 
you'll  be  delighted  with  it!  176  pp.,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-102)  $9.95 

United  States  Three-Cent  and  Five-Cent  Coins: 
An  Action  Guide  for  the  Collector  and  Investor, 

by  Q.  David  Bowers.  This  book  gives  you  a  deal¬ 
er's  inside  view  of  nickel  and  silver  three-cent 
pieces,  nickel  five-cent  pieces  (of  all  types  from 
Shield  through  Jefferson  issues),  and  half  dimes. 
Sleepers,  the  stories  behind  scarcities  and  rarities, 
the  fabulous  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  the  unique 
1870-S  half  dime,  which  Jefferson  nickels  are  hard 
to  find  when  fully  struck,  and  how  Jefferson  nick¬ 
els  came  to  be,  and  other  topics  are  recounted,  to¬ 
gether  with  many  fascinating  photographs.  This  is 
a  companion  volume  to  the  very  popular  United 
States  Copper  Coins:  An  Action  Guide  for  the  Col¬ 
lector  and  Investor  (see  description  for  BB-102).  168 
pp.,  profusely  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BB-103)  $9.95 

U.S.  Patterns,  by  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd  and  Abe 
Kosoff.  Descriptions  of  different  pattern  coins  from 


1793  through  the  early  20th  century,  including  the 
1856  flying  eagle  cent,  the  Gobrecht  silver  dollars, 
the  1879  and  1889  $4  Stellas,  and  many  other  fab¬ 
ulous  pieces.  The  standard  reference  book  for  this 
important  series,  and  certainly  one  of  the  10  most 
essential  books  for  the  library  of  anyone  seriously 
interested  in  numismatics.  An  absolute  must.  With 
rarity  and  price  guide.  276  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BJ-1)  $19.95 

Photograde,  by  James  F.  Ruddy.  Match  your  coin 
to  the  photograph  and,  presto,  it's  graded!  The  best 
selling  grading  guide  ever  published!  Designated 
as  an  official  grading  guide  by  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  in  1972.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  copies  in  use.  Ill  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 
(Stock  No.  BR-1)  $4.95 

Additional  Books:  U.S .  Coins 

In  addition  to  the  books  published  by  Bowers  and 
Merena  Galleries  on  the  subject  of  United  States 
coins,  the  following  titles  are  recommended  as  be¬ 
ing  useful  and  interesting.  Many  of  them  are  clas¬ 
sics  in  their  field. 

U.S.  Numismatic  Literature,  Vol.  1,  19th  Centu¬ 
ry  Auction  Catalogues,  by  John  W.  Adams.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  19th-century  rare  coin  dealers  (with 
biographical  sketches  and  portraits)  and  the  auc¬ 
tions  they  conducted.  Cogan,  the  Chapmans, 
Woodward,  Mason,  Scott,  Frossard,  and  others  are 
featured  and  rated  by  one  of  America's  foremost 
numismatic  scholars.  A  must  item  for  the  reader 
interested  in  numismatic  history  and  literature!  Ex¬ 
pensive,  but  worth  it!  Limited  numbeted  edition  of 
500  copies.  271  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BA-1)  $85.00 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Gold  Dollars  1849-1889,  by 

David  W.  Akers,  Illustrated.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BA-2  A)  $7.95 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  Quarter  Eagles  1796-1929,  by 

David  W.  Akers.  Illustrated.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BA-2B)  $19.95 

U.S.  Gold  Coins,  $3  and  $4  Gold  Pieces,  by 

David  W.  Akers.  Hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-2C) 
$12.50 

A  Bibliography  of  American  Numismatic  Auc¬ 
tion  Catalogues,  1828-187^,  by  E.J.  Attinelli.  Reprint 
of  the  19th-century  classic  detailing  early  auction 
catalogues  and  numismatic  activity  in  the  cradle 
days  of  coin  collecting  in  America.  160  pp.,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BA-3)  $35.00 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents 
1793-1794,  an  anthology  edited  by  John  W.  Adams. 
A  treasure  trove  of  information  concerning  large 
cents  of  these  two  dates,  their  romance,  history,  rar¬ 
ity,  and  just  about  everything  else  you  ever  wanted 
to  know  but  didn't  know  where  to  look!  244  pp., 
illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-4)  $40.00 


Edgar  H.  Adams'  Plates  of  Lyman  H.  Low's  Hard 
Times  Tokens,  reprint  of  Edgar  H.  Adams'  photo¬ 
graphic  illustrations  of  the  Hard  Times  token  series. 
38  pp.,  15  plates,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-5) 
$35.00 

American  Numismatic  Association  Counterfeit 
Detection.  This  handy  guide,  published  by  the 
ANA,  gives  tips  on  spotting  counterfeits  and  iden¬ 
tifies  many  different  counterfeit  varieties.  A  best  sell¬ 
er  and  a  valuable  reference.  147  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BA-7)  $750 

The  Early  Quarter  Dollars  of  the  U.S.,  by  A.W. 
Browning.  Reprint  of  an  early  classic.  Describes  ear¬ 
ly  quarter  dollars  by  die  varieties  and  characteris¬ 
tics.  Standard  reference.  44  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-8)  $1250 

Photographs  of  the  Cliff  House.  Superbly 
reproduced  on  glossy  card  stock,  the  photographs 
in  this  book  show  the  beautiful  Cliff  House  over¬ 
looking  Seal  Rocks  at  the  entrance  to  San  Francis¬ 
co's  harbor.  Many  are  of  the  famous  French 
chateau-style  cliff  house  from  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  Your  editor  received  a  copy  as  a  gift  and  was 
so  delighted  with  the  book— really  a  nostalgia 
trip— that  he  ordered  a  hundred  copies  to  sell  to 
others  interested  in  nostalgia  and  Americana.  You'll 
love  the  book!  60  pages,  photographic  illustrations, 
spiral  bound  on  card  stock.  (Stock  No.  BB-81) 
$10.00 

California  Pioneer  Fractional  Gold,  by  Walter 
Breen  and  Ronald  Gillio.  The  most  comprehensive 
volume  on  the  subject  ever  published,  this  refer¬ 
ence  will  tell  you  about  the  history  of  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  quarters,  half  dollars,  and  dollars  struck  in 
yellow  metal  in  the  years  following  the  Gold  Rush. 
With  rarity  ratings,  die  descriptions,  and  with  some 
pricing  information.  160  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 
(Stock  No.  BB-9)  $2950 

U.S.  Early  Silver  Dollars,  by  M.H.  Bolender.  Re¬ 
print  of  a  classic.  Describes  silver  dollars  of 
1794-1803  and  their  die  characteristics.  91  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-10)  $2450 

Official  ANA  Grading  Standards  for  United 
States  Coins,  by  Ken  Bressett  and  A.  Kosoff,  in¬ 
troduction  by  Q.  David  Bowers.  Delineates  the 
American  Numismatic  Association  system  for  de¬ 
termining  coin  conditions.  New  softbound  edition. 
(Stock  No.  BB-14)  $5.95 

United  States  Half  Cents  1793-1857,  by  Q.  David 
Bowers  and  James  F.  Ruddy,  to  which  has  been  ad¬ 
ded  United  States  Half  Cents  by  Ebenezer  Gilbert, 
to  which  has  been  added  an  article  by  Doug  Win¬ 
ter,  a  value  guide,  and  other  features.  This  is  a  re¬ 
print  of  several  early  half  cent  works.  91  pp., 
illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-69)  $10.00 

Walter  Breen's  Encyclopedia  of  United  States 
Half  Cents  1793-1857,  by  Walter  Breen.  Several  \ears 
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in  the  making,  this  superb  book,  with  typography 
by  lack  Collins,  contains  over  500  pages  of  half  cent 
lore  with  at  least  a  full  page  (often  multiple  pages) 
devoted  to  each  date  and  major  variety  within  the 
series.  There  are  enough  spicy  comments,  editori¬ 
al  opinions,  and  other  half  cent  tidbits  to  keep  you 
reading  from  the  beginning  through  the  end.  In¬ 
cludes  color  plates.  One  of  the  most  impressive 
specialized  books  on  United  States  coinage  ever 
published!  Hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-71)  $60.00 

The  United  States  Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonega, 

by  C.M.  Birdsall.  This  book  gives  a  detailed  histo¬ 
ry  of  one  of  America's  most  interesting  and  histor¬ 
ic  minting  operations,  with  many  details  concerning 
the  $1,  $2  Vi,  $3,  and  $5  issues  made  there.  (Stock 
No.  BB-72)  $2750 

World  Countermarks  on  Medieval  and  Modern 
Coins,  an  anthology  from  The  Numismatist,  edit¬ 
ed  by  Gregory  G.  Brunk.  Contains  articles  on  world 
counterstamps,  together  with  a  new  foreword,  bib¬ 
liography,  and  price  guide.  A  number  of  the  famous 
F.G.  Duffield  articles  are  included,  with  revisions, 
as  are  other  classics.  Nearly  50  articles  are  reprint¬ 
ed!  416  pp.,  many  illustrations,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BB-66)  $35.00 

The  Early  Coins  of  America,  by  Sylvester  S.  Cros¬ 
by.  Reprint  of  this  19th-century  classic,  certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  books  ever  published  in  American 
numismatics!  Details  colonial,  state,  and  early 
American  coins,  their  history,  legislation  pertain¬ 
ing  to  them,  collecting  comments,  etc.  A  simply 
marvelous  book,  and  one  of  our  favorites!  A  must 
for  your  library,  even  if  you  do  not  collect  early 
American  coins!  With  additional  comments  by  Eric 
P.  Newman.  378  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BC-1)  $45.00 

Coin  World  Almanac,  by  the  editorial  staff  of 
Coin  World  as  well  as  various  outside  contributors 
(including  Dave  Bowers  and  Ray  Merena).  A  mar¬ 
velous  source  for  information  concerning  legisla¬ 
tion,  historical  events  in  the  hobby,  biographies  of 
mint  engravers  and  other  important  people,  etc.— 
a  “must"  for  every  library.  734  pp.,  softbound. 
(Stock  No.  BC-2)  $14.95 

COIN  WORLD  Trivia  Game.  Based  on  the  popu¬ 
lar  Trivial  Pursuit  format,  this  entertaining  game  can 
be  played  with  or  without  a  board.  The  easy-to- 
follow  rules  permit  any  number  of  players  to  be¬ 
come  involved  in  over  2,500  questions  and  answers. 
Categories  are  divided  into  two  skill  levels — novice 
and  expert.  We  are  pleased  to  note  that  some  ques¬ 
tions  are  derived  from  some  of  our  own  books,  The 
Garrett  Sale,  and  other  of  our  past  numismatic  ac¬ 
tivities!  Actually,  all  sorts  of  coins,  numismatic  per¬ 
sonalities,  events,  and  other  things  are  to  be  found 
on  the  cards.  Some  questions  are  hard,  others  are 
easy,  but  all  are  interesting.  (Stock  No.  BC-3)  $17.95 


Perspectives  in  Numismatics.  A  volume  of  nearly 
400  pages  containing  articles  specifically  commis¬ 
sioned  for  this  book,  issued  on  the  800th  anniver¬ 
sary  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Coin  Club.  Articles 
include  those  by  Q.  David  Bowers  ("The  Hobby  as 
I  See  It"),  Elvira  Clain-Stefanelli,  Courtney  Coffing, 
Richard  Doty,  Cory  Gillilland,  Eric  Newman,  Donn 
Pbarlman,  John  Wright,  and  others.  Over  300  pages, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BC-4)  $15.00 

The  Work  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  by  John 
H.  Dryfhout.  A  superb  volume,  magnificently  illus¬ 
trated,  covering  the  sculpture,  medals,  coinage,  and 
other  works  of  one  of  America's  most  prominent 
artists  (his  studio  was  in  New  Hampshire,  by  the 
way!).  His  magnificent  MCMVII  high  relief  1907 
double  eagle  is,  of  course,  well  known  to  our  read¬ 
ers,  but  you  will  delight  in  seeing  his  many  other 
achievements  as  well.  The  author  is  curator  of  the 
Saint-Gaudens  National  Historic  Site,  Cornish,  New 
Hampshire.  356  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock 
No.  BD-1)  $60.00 

Early  American  Coppers,  an  anthology  by  San- 
furd  Durst.  A  collection  of  articles  pertaining  to 
United  States  large  cents,  half  cents,  and  related 
matters.  By  many  authors.  545  pp.,  illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BD-2)  $45.00 

FIRST  TIME  LISTED 

Early  United  States  Dimes  1796-1837,  by  David 
J.  Davis  and  four  co-authors.  A  simply  superb  vol¬ 
ume,  hardbound,  279  pp.,  illustrated  in  detail.  Dis¬ 
cusses  each  and  every  known  die  variety  from  the 
first  year  of  dime  coinage  in  1796  through  the  end 
of  the  Capped  Bust  series  in  1837— together  with 
much  research  information,  collecting  data,  and  the 
like.  A  "must"  for  every  library  of  United  States 
coins.  (Stock  No.  BD-7)  $40.00 

History  of  the  U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  George 
Evans.  Reprint  of  the  19th-century  classic  guide  to 
the  Mint,  how  coins  are  made,  various  directors  and 
officers,  etc.  Another  must  book.  186  pp.,  illustrat¬ 
ed,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BE-1)  $14.95 

New  Premium  Coin  Book,  by  Thomas  L.  Elder. 
Original  (not  a  reprint)  1934  guide  to  coin  values 
issued  by  one  of  America's  most  prominent  deal¬ 
ers  at  the  time.  98  pp.,  illustrated  (line  drawings), 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BE-2)  $10.00 

An  Analysis  of  Gem  Franklin  Half  Dollars,  by 

Jack  A.  Ehrmantraut,  Jr.  A  detailed  discussion  on 
the  various  issues  of  Franklin  half  dollars  1948-1963, 
with  comments  concerning  the  availability  of  each. 
144  pp.,  several  illustrations,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BE-3)  $11.95 

Historic  Tours— The  Denver  Mint,  by  David  J. 
Eitemiller.  Well-illustrated  softbound  guide  to  the 
history  of  the  Denver  Mint.  41  pp.  (Stock  No.  BE-4) 
$3.95 
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Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens,  by  George  and  Mel¬ 
vin  Fuld.  Guide  to  tokens  of  the  1860s  with  patri¬ 
otic  and  military  motifs.  80  pp.,  illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  Bh2)  $10.00 

U.S.  Civil  War  Store  Cards,  by  George  and  Mel¬ 
vin  Fuld.  A  wonderfully  detailed  guide  to  cent-size 
tokens  issued  by  various  merchants,  professionals 
and  others  to  advertise  their  services  and  goods  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  War.  Standard  reference  in  the  field. 
615  pp.  (plus  supplement),  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BF-3)  $50.00 

FIRST  TIME  LISTED 

Special  Discount  Offer! 

How  You  Can  Keep  on  Making  Big  Profits  In¬ 
vesting  in  Coins,  by  Harry  J.  Foreman.  Written  by 
one  of  America's  best-known  dealers,  this  book 
made  a  big  splash  when  it  appeared  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  1974.  You  might  have  a  few  tears  in  your  eyes 
when  you  read  this  book  now,  over  a  decade  later, 
for  back  then  you  could  have  bought  an  Uncircu¬ 
lated  1889-CC  dollar  for  $2,000  or  an  Uncirculat¬ 
ed  1901  for  $355,  or  an  Uncirculated  1903  for 
$11.50,  or  a  1903-0  in  the  same  grade  for  $40.  Harry 
gives  many  interesting  philosophies  and  valuable 
insights.  And,  on  page  12  he  has  some  nice  words 
to  say  about  the  editor  of  the  Rare  Coin  Review  you 
are  now  reading  (Q.  David  Bowers).  Anyway,  this 
book  came  out  at  $7.50  and  we  suspect  that  if  you 
wanted  to  find  a  mint-condition  copy  of  this  vol¬ 
ume,  now  long  out  of  print,  you  might  have  to  pay 
a  bit  more  than  that.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  just  ac¬ 
quired  several  sealed  cartons  of  these — each  one 
as  nice  as  new— so  while  they  last,  take  advantage 
of  a  really  special  offer.  118  pp.,  hardbound,  regu¬ 
larly  $7.50  at  time  of  issue,  probably  saleable  at  $10 
to  $15  if  we  tried,  but  you  pay  much  less.  (Stock 
No.  BF4)  $5.00 


SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  OFFER! 

Medals  of  the  United  States  Mint— The  First  Cen¬ 
tury  1792-1892,  by  Robert  W.  Julian.  We  purchased 
at  a  favorable  price  500  copies  of  this  really  great 
book.  For  a  limited  time,  we  will  charge  you  not 
$35,  not  even  $30  or  $25  but,  would  you  believe— 
just  $19.95!!!  At  this  price  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
without  one.  Published  by  the  Token  and  Medal 
Society,  this  immense  large-format  book  is  a  gold 
mine  for  anyone  interested  in  medals  produced  at 
the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Abundant  information 
concerning  production  quantities,  rarity,  designers, 
and  the  like  makes  interesting  reading  and  a  valu¬ 
able  reference.  Highly  recommended!  Our  own 
copy  is  almost  worn  out!  475  pp.,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BJ-2)  $35.00.  Spe¬ 
cial  limited-time  offer:  $19.95 


THE  WORK  OF 
AUGUSTUS  SAINT-GAUDENS 

JOHN  H.  DRYFHOUT 
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CHAPTER 

PENNIES 


NUMISMATICS  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


MALCOLM  STORER 


Abe  Kosoff  Remembers,  by  A.  Kosoff.  Reprint  of 
this  old-time  dealer's  reminiscences.  Chock  full  of 
anecdotes  and  stories.  Fascinating  reading.  392  pp., 
illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BK-1)  $19.50 

Masonic  Chapter  Pennies,  by  E.A.  King.  The  stan¬ 
dard  reference  to  these  large  cent-size  copper  (main¬ 
ly)  tokens  issued  by  various  chapters  of  this  fraternal 
organization.  Thousands  of  varieties  described.  360 
pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BK-2)  $35.00 

Private  Gold  Coins  and  Patterns  of  the  United 
States,  by  Donald  H.  Kagin.  The  "last  word"  in 
modern  research  on  the  subject  of  territorial  gold 
coins,  privately-issued  gold  coins,  ingots,  and  bars, 
and  other  topics /elating  to  the  wild,  wild  West. 
While  collecting  territorial  gold  coins  is  admitted¬ 
ly  a  rarified  realm,  this  book  is  valuable  to  every 
numismatist,  for  it  is  crammed  with  history,  ro¬ 
mance,  numismatic  facts,  and  research  methodol¬ 
ogy.  406  pp.,  profusely  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BK-5)  $29.95 

Monographs  on  Varieties  of  U.S.  Large  Cents 
1795-1803,  an  anthology  compiled  by  Denis  Lor- 
ing.  Many  different  articles  on  the  subject  indicat¬ 
ed.  Nice  reading!  248  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 

(Stock  No.  BL-1)  $40.00 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Lyman  Haynes  Low.  Qual¬ 
ity  reprint  of  Low's  classic  1900  work,  to  which  the 
Dunham  Easy  Finding  List  and  two  sets  of  illustra¬ 
tions  have  been  added.  Contains  abundant  back¬ 
ground  information  and  research  notes  not  available 
in  the  Rulau  reference  (which  is  also  highly 
recommended— to  which  refer).  One  of  the  all  time 
"great  books"  in  numismatics.  Ill  pp.,  illustrated, 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BL-2)  $20.00 

United  States  Large  Cents,  1793-1857,  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  edited  by  Warren  A.  Lapp  and  Herbert  A.  Sil- 
berman.  Contains  over  100  articles  published  in  The 
Numismatist  between  1895  and  1971,  dealing  with 
United  States  large  cents  and  half  cents.  Among  the 
authors  included  are  Steigerwalt,  Clapp,  and  New¬ 
comb.  A  storehouse  of  information  for  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  early  American  copper  coins!  672  pp., 
illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BL-3)  $50.00. 

The  Morgan  and  Peace  Dollar  Textbook,  by 

Wayne  Miller.  A  delightful  book  on  silver  dollars, 
and  probably  the  most  useful  guide  you  will  ever 
find  on  the  subject!  Each  variety  has  its  own  descrip¬ 
tion  with  characteristics.  261  pp.,  illustrated  (in  col¬ 
or),  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BM-1)  $25.00 


FIRST  TIME  LISTED 

The  President's  Medal  1789-19 77,  by  Neil  Mac- 
Neil.  A  large  format,  profusely  illustrated  160  pp. 
book.  (Stock  No.  BM-4)  $12.50 

The  Coinage  of  William  Wood  1722-1733,  by 

Philip  Nelson.  Reprint.  Describes  Hibernia  and 


Rosa  Americana  issues.  44  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BN-1)  $7.50 

The  Pioneer  Western  Bank— First  of  Denver 
1860-1980,  edited  by  Robert  S.  Pulcipher.  This  de¬ 
luxe  color-illustrated  volume  tells  the  story  of  one 
of  the  West's  most  famous  banks.  Particularly  im¬ 
portant  to  numismatists  is  the  wealth  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  early  checks,  financial  documents, 
banking  practices,  etc.,  including  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  predecessor  to  the  bank,  the 
well-known  gold-minting  firm  of  Clark,  Gruber  & 
Company  (illustrated  with  color  pictures  of  Milton 
Clark,  Austin  Clark,  and  Emmanuel  Gruber!).  A  real¬ 
ly  superb  ( lavish  would  be  an  appropriate  word) 
book  with  a  richly-tooled  and  stamped  leatherette 
cover.  Not  cheap,  but  worth  every  penny  of  its  price. 
A  limited  edition,  so  order  soon.  220  pages,  de¬ 
luxe  hardbound,  color  illustrated,  limited  edition. 
(Stock  No.  BP-2)  $39.95 

U.S.  Trade  Tokens,  1866-1889,  by  Russell  Rulau. 
A  masterful  catalogue  of  these  absorbing  issues! 
With  rarity  and  price  information.  244  pp.,  illus¬ 
trated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BR-2)  $12.95 

U.S.  Merchants'  Tokens  1845-1860,  by  Russell 
Rulau.  Another  standard  reference.  Delightful  read¬ 
ing.  128  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BR-3) 
$9.95 

Hard  Times  Tokens,  by  Russell  Rulau.  Covers 
Hard  Times  Tokens  of  the  1833-1844  era,  a  revision 
of  the  classic  Lyman  H.  Low  reference,  with  many 
new  additions.  58  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock 
No.  BR-4)  $4.95 

Early  American  Tokens  (pre-1833),  by  Russell 
Rulau.  64  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BR-5)  $4.95 

Collecting  Coins  by  Design:  A  Type  Collector's 
Handbook,  by  William  D.  Radeker.  Short  essays, 
thoughts,  and  ideas  on  collecting  by  design  types. 
67  pp.,  softbound,  not  illustrated.  (Stock  No.  BR-6) 
$4.95 

Variety  Identification  Manual  for  U.S.  Half 
Dimes  1794-1837,  by  Jules  Reiver.  A  key  and  quick 
index,  plus  rarity  ratings,  to  Valentine's  half  dime 
book  (see  our  stock  number  BV-1).  An  invaluable 
reference  for  the  specialist.  37  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BR-7)  <16.50 

Medallic  Portaits  of  Washington,  by  Russell 
Rulau  and  George  Fuld.  An  updated  and  vast  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  19th-century  work  by  W.S.  Baker,  here 
is  a  masterful  compilation  which  details  Washing¬ 
ton  pieces  from  the  1790s  through  the  19th-century. 
A  treasure  trove  of  information  and  a  must  for  ev¬ 
ery  serious  numismatist.  Highly  recommended!  307 
pp.,  profusely  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BR-8)  $29.95 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin,  by  Ed  Rochette.  Fore¬ 
word  by  Ed  Reiter.  A  delightful  compendium  of 


short  stories  associated  with  coining  and  minting 
around  the  world.  Light  reading  about  coins  of  the 
American  West,  numismatic  personalities,  paper 
money,  organizations,  and  other  timely  topics.  En¬ 
tertaining  and  educational— a  delightful  and,  in  the 
field  of  coin  books,  rare  combination.  200  pp.,  169 
photographs,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BR-9)  $9.95 

American  Political  Badges  and  Medalets 
1789-1892,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan.  An  updating  and 
revision  of  the  DeWitt  work,  this  treats  different 
numismatic  items  relating  to  presidential  cam¬ 
paigns.  656  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BS-2)  $60.00 

Numismatics  of  Massachusetts,  by  Malcolm 
Storer.  Reprint.  384  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BS-3)  $35.00 

History  of  the  First  U.S.  Mint,  by  Frank  H. 
Stewart.  Reprint.  A  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
Philadelphia  Mint  in  the  early  days.  Written  by  the 
man  who  subsequently  purchased  the  building  and, 
for  reasons  perplexing  today,  ultimately  demolished 
it.  Valuable  reading.  224  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BS-4)  $30.00 

A  Survey  of  American  Trade  Tokens,  an  anthol¬ 
ogy  edited  by  David  E.  Schenkman.  Many  differ¬ 
ent  stories  concerning  tokens  issued  by  merchants, 
transportation  companies,  and  others  of  the  19th 
and  early  20th  centuries.  Fascinating  reading.  512 
pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-5)  $35.00 

Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins  1892- 
1954,  by  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Walter  Breen.  Large- 
format  362-page  hardbound  book  detailing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  various  commemorative  issues.  A  "must" 
for  every  reference  library.  Bearing  a  cover  price  of 
$35.00,  this  book  has  sold  many  thousands  of  co¬ 
pies.  We  have  made  a  special  "deal"  with  the  pub¬ 
lisher  and  have  acquired  several  hundred  copies  at 
A  VERY  SPECIAL  PRICE!!!  Here  is  truly  a  lot  of  book 
for  the  money,  especially  at  our  price  of  just  (Stock 
No.  BS-6)  $19.95 

The  Walking  Liberty  Half  Dollar,  by  Anthony 
Swiatek.  This  72-page  softbound  guide  to  one  of 
America's  most  popular  series  discusses  various 
date  and  mintmark  varieties  individually  and  gives 
comments  concerning  their  availability.  (Stock  No. 
BS-7)  $9.95 

Civil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip, 

by  David  E.  Schenkman.  The  beautifully  illustrat¬ 
ed  book  describing  "money"  issued  by  sutlers  who 
operated  "camp  stores"  with  military  units.  103  pp., 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-8)  $27250 

Merchant  Tokens  of  Washington,  D.C.,  by  David 
E.  Schenkman.  A  magnificently  illustrated  listing 
of  early  issues,  complete  with  historical  side-lights. 
80  pp.,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-9)  $20.00 

United  States  Type  Coins,  by  Norman  Stack.  An 
illustrated  history  of  the  federal  coinage.  A  very  nice 
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portfolio  of  various  designs  from  the  earliest  years 
onward.  9b  pp.,  illustrated  in  color,  hardbound. 

(Stock  No.  BS-10)  $15.00 

American  Political  Ribbons  and  Ribbon  Badges, 
1825-1981,  by  Edmund  B.  Sullivan  and  Roger  A. 
Fischer.  A  large-format  book  illustrating  memora¬ 
bilia  from  past  political  campaigns— another  valu¬ 
able  book  for  the  historian,  researcher,  and 
Americana  enthusiast.  394  pp.,  extensively  illustrat¬ 
ed,  deluxe  hardbound  edition.  (Stock  No.  BS-11) 
$60.00 

Collecting  and  Investing  in  United  States  Small 
Cents,  by  Thomas  K.  Schmeider.  This  information- 
tilled  text  gives  one  collector's  view  of  how  to  go 
about  getting  involed  in  small  cents.  Mintage  proce¬ 
dures,  errors  and  varieties,  storage,  investment 
charts,  and  other  things  are  included.  Although  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle,  Indian,  and  Lincoln  cents  are  collected 
by  just  about  everyone,  there  is  little  literature  on 
them.  This  book  helps  remedy  the  situation.  110 
pp.,  some  illustration,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BS-12) 
$10.00 

Counterfeit,  Mis-struck  and  Unofficial  U.S. 
Coins,  by  Don  Taxay.  An  interesting  view  of  many 
diverse  United  States  issues,  including  restrikes  and 
"fancy  pieces"  made  at  the  Mint  for  collectors,  de¬ 
ceptive  forgeries  made  by  private  individuals,  and 
other  items.  A  must  book  for  the  serious  numis¬ 
matist.  221  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No. 
BT-1)  $8.00 

U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  by  Don  Taxay.  Dave  Bow¬ 
ers  was  once  asked  to  name  the  five  most  valuable 
books  ever  produced  on  the  subject  of  American 
coinage,  and  this  was  one  of  them!  This  reprint,  il¬ 
lustrated  and  hardbound,  is  over  400  pages  in 
length  and  discusses  the  operations  of  the  United 
States  Mint  from  the  earliest  days  onward.  Lots  of 
fascinating  "behind  the  scenes"  information  is 
provided— including  just  about  everything  you  ever 
hoped  to  know!  An  absolutely  essential  book  for 
each  and  every  person  interested  in  the  United 
States  coinage.  (Stock  No.  BT-2)  $35.00 

The  United  States  Half  Dimes,  by  Daniel  W. 
Valentine.  Quality  illustrated  hardbound  reprint  of 
this  1931  classic,  with  new  introduction  by  Q.  David 
Bowers  and  with  additional  material  by  Messrs.  Ah- 
wash,  Breen,  Davis,  Neil,  and  Newlin— literally  a 
"library"  on  the  subject  of  this  denomination!  A 
superb  book.  (Stock  No.  BV-1)  $40.00 

Morgan  &  Peace  Silver  Dollars,  by  Leroy  Van  Al¬ 
len  and  A.  George  Mallis.  A  large  and  lavish 
316-page  illustrated  hardbound  book  describing  in 
detail  the  background  and  production  of  Morgan 
and  Peace  dollars,  the  minting  and  melting,  and 
presiding  the  reader  with  an  incredibly  detailed  list¬ 
ing  of  minute  die  varieties.  An  essential  text  for 


those  involved  with  the  popular  silver  dollar  series. 
Published  at  $29.95,  but  we  made  A  VERY  SPECIAL 
DEAL  with  the  publisher,  so  now  we  can  offer  you 
copies  at  an  attractive  discount.  (Stock  No.  BV-2) 
$19.95 

Catalog  of  Coin  Designers  and  Engravers,  by  Zde- 
nek  Vesely.  This  catalog  lists,  in  alphabetical  order, 
designers  and  engravers  from  various  countries  and 
their  works.  262  pp.,  reproduced  from  typewritten 
text,  some  illustrations,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BV-3) 
$11.00 

The  United  States  Trade  Dollar,  by  John  M. 
Willem.  Reprint  of  the  1959  work.  An  extremely 
detailed  study  of  the  trade  dollar,  with  emphasis 
on  the  historical  background,  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1873,  and  other  data,  together  with  information  on 
trade  coins  of  other  nations.  Standard  reference  on 
the  series.  191  pages,  some  illustrations,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BW-2)  $15.00 

Cameo  Proofs  1950-1964,  by  Val  J.  Webb.  A  dis¬ 
cussion  of  cameo  or  "frosted"  Proof  coins  of  the 
years  indicated.  Interesting!  115  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BW-3)  $14.95 

The  Liberty  Seated  Dollar  1840-1873,  by  Weimar 
W.  White.  Includes  a  grading  commentary,  invest¬ 
ment  ideas  and  theories,  and  an  analysis  by  date, 
including  estimated  quantities  of  surviving  pieces 
in  various  grades.  83  pp.,  softbound,  illustrated. 
(Stock  No.  BW-4)  $10.00 

A  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins,  by  R.S. 
Yeoman.  The  standard  reference  on  United  States 
coins.  One  of  the  10  best-selling  books  in  general 
publishing  history!  Contains  listings  and  prices  for 
United  States  colonial,  regular,  commemorative, 
and  territorial  coins.  256  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BY-1)  $5.95. 

Catalogue  of  the  Louis  Helfenstein  Collection 
of  Large  Cents,  sold  by  Lester  Merkin,  New  York 
City,  August  1964.  This  collection  caused  a  sensa¬ 
tion  at  the  time  and  it  is  one  of  the  landmark  events 
in  American  auction  history.  The  Helfenstein  Col¬ 
lection,  expertly  catalogued  and  including  superb 
coins,  shattered  just  about  every  price  record  in  ex¬ 
istence!  For  years,  the  catalogue  has  been  a  highly- 
prized  collectors'  item,  hard  to  find,  and  when  avail¬ 
able  often  priced  at  $35  or  so.  Lester  Merkin,  our 
dealer  friend,  now  retired,  who  conducted  the  sale, 
recently  came  across  a  small  group  of  these  cata¬ 
logues  and  sent  them  along  to  us— hence  the  pres¬ 
ent  offer.  Sorry,  we  can't  offer  these  in  quantity,  but 
on  a  one-per-customer  basis.  We  invite  you  to  or¬ 
der  one.  The  prices  realized  is  included.  And,  the 
full  color  cover  is  so  nifty  it  is  worth  framing!  (Stock 
No.  BM-3)  $25.00 


Books  on  U.S.  Currency 

The  following  books  have  as  their  subjects  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  United  States  currency  notes,  a  fas¬ 
cinating  field! 


The  Brotherhood  of  Money— The  Secret  of  Bank- 
Note  Printers,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom.  The  well- 
told  story  of  those  who  have  printed  paper  money 
over  the  years.  Fascinating  history!  Illustrated,  hard¬ 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BB-73)  $17.95 

Money  of  Their  Own,  by  Murray  Teigh  Bloom. 
The  inside  stories  of  famous  counterfeiters.  One 
man's  forgeries  were  so  good  that  the  Treasury 
Department  had  to  recall  an  entire  $2.6  million  cur¬ 
rency  issue!  Delightful  reading!  320  pp.,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BB-74)  $17.95 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  The  First 
Hundred  Years  1862-1962,  reprint.  The  history  of 
paper  money  and  related  products  produced  by  the 
federal  government.  Interesting  background  infor¬ 
mation!  199  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No. 
BD-3)  $25.00 

Paper  Money  of  the  United  States,  new  11th  edi¬ 
tion.  By  Robert  Friedberg  with  additions  and  revi¬ 
sions  by  Ira  S.  and  Arthur  L.  Friedberg.  This 
brand-new  and  long-awaited  edition  is  scheduled 
for  publication  in  the  spring  of  1986.  Place  your 
order  with  us  now,  and  as  soon  as  we  receive  our 
copies,  one  will  be  sent  to  you.  This  large-format 
quality  hardbound  book  is  the  standard  reference 
on  the  subject  of  United  States  paper  money.  A 
"must"  for  every  library.  Regrettably,  the  10th  edi¬ 
tion  has  long  been  out  of  print.  So,  we  are  all  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  brand-new  11th  edition  when  it 
arrives.  (Stock  No.  BF-1)  $19250 

The  Comprehensive  Catalog  of  U.S.  Paper  Mon¬ 
ey,  by  Gene  Hessler.  This  502-page  book  gives 
much  information  not  readily  available  elsewhere 
and,  a  veritable  "library"  on  the  subject  of  Ameri¬ 
can  paper  money.  In  many  instances  the  produc¬ 
tion  totals  are  given  for  different  notes,  rarity  data 
for  certain  notes  and  sheets  as  provided,  and  relat¬ 
ed  series  are  discussed.  A  "must"  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  serious  collector  of  paper  money.  Illustrated, 
softbound.  (Stock  No.  BH-2)  $19.50 

U.S.  Essay,  Proof  and  Specimen  Notes,  by  Gene 
Hessler.  Definitive!  Profusely  illustrated.  224  pp., 
hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BH-3)  $19250 

Standard  Catalogue  of  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by 

Chester  Krause  and  Robert  Lemke.  Guide  to  Unit¬ 
ed  States  paper  money  notes,  large  and  small  sizes. 
211  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound.  (Stock  No.  BK-3) 
$14.50 
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National  Bank  Notes,  A  Guide  With  Prices,  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition,  by  Don  C.  Kelly.  A  large,  illustrated 
hardbound  volume  with  over  300  pages  of  infor¬ 
mation,  detailed  data,  and  prices  of  bank  notes— 
with  much  valuable  and  interesting  information. 
This  is  an  expanded  revision  of  an  earlier  book 
which  received  the  coveted  Robert  Friedberg  Award 
from  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild.  A  super 
volume  which  belongs  in  every  paper  money  li- 
brary.  (Stock  No.  BK-7)  $45.00 _ 

Standard  Catalogue  of  Depression  Scrip  of  the 
United  States  in  the  1930s,  by  Ralph  A.  Mitchell 
and  Neil  Shafer.  When  Krause  Publications  issues 
a  book,  they  do  it  up  right— and  this  volume  by  two 
prominent  researchers  is  another  star  in  the  Krause 
galaxy.  All  you  ever  wanted  to  know— and  more— 
about  this  interesting  era  in  American  monetary  his¬ 
tory,  a  time  when  communities  all  across  the  map 
issued  temporary  certificates  so  that  business  could 
be  conducted  when  President  Roosevelt  closed  the 
banks!  More  illustrations  than  you  can  easily  count! 
318  pp.,  softbound,  illustrated.  (Stock  No.  BM-2) 
$2750 

Modern  U.S.  Paper  Money,  by  Charles  O'Don¬ 
nell.  Describes  small-size  notes  of  our  own  era. 
Much  information!  336  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 

(Stock  No.  BO-1)  $15.00 

Books  on  World 
and 

Ancient  Issues 

The  following  books  are  in  the  various  fields  as¬ 
sociated  with  world  coins,  world  paper  money,  and 
ancient  coins.  We  recommend  them  highly. 

Standard  Guide  to  South  Asian  Coins  &  Paper 
Money,  by  Bruce,  Deyell,  and  Rhodes.  608  pp.,  il¬ 
lustrated,  hardbound.  (Stock  No.  BB-11)  $4250 

Money  of  the  World,  by  Richard  C.  Doty.  A  large 
and  handsomely  illustrated  book  on  coins  of  all 
eras.  It  is  written  by  one  of  America's  most  promi¬ 
nent  numismatic  experts,  respected  curator  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Society.  A  nice  overview  of 
coinage  from  the  earliest  days  of  centuries  ago  right 
down  to  now.  240  pp.,  illustrated,  hardbound. 
(Stock  No.  BD-4)  $30.00 

Standard  Price  Guide  of  World  Crowns  and  Tal¬ 
ers,  by  Frank  Draskovic.  560  pp.,  illustrated,  soft- 
bound.  (Stock  No.  BD-5)  $1950 

Encyclopedia  of  Mexican  Paper  Money,  by 

Duane  D.  Douglas.  368  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 

(Stock  No.  BD-6)  $2250 


Standard  Catalogue  of  World  Coins,  by  Chester 
Krause  and  Clifford  Mishler.  This  massive  volume, 
the  size  of  the  Manhattan  telephone  book,  contains 
countless  entries  and  is  the  standard  guide  to  coins 
of  the  world.  Enough  reading  to  keep  you  busy  for 
six  months,  seven  days,  and  three  hours!  1985  edi¬ 
tion.  Just  a  few  left.  2,016  pp.,  illustrated,  softbound. 
(Stock  No.  BK-4)  $3250;  Brand-new  1986  edition, 
different  format  from  the  preceding,  now  in  two  de¬ 
luxe  individual  hardbound  volumes.  Updated  prices 
and  listings  from  the  earlier  edition.  (Stock  No. 
BK-4a)  $100.00 

Canadian  Currency,  Exchange  and  Finance  dur¬ 
ing  the  French  Period,  selected  and  edited  with 
notes  and  introduction  by  Adam  Shortt,  originally 
published  in  1925,  reprinted  in  two  volumes  in 
1968.  Quality  hardbound.  Comprising  a  total  of 
1,127  pages.  An  excellent  source  reference  on  ear¬ 
ly  money  of  Canada,  a  must  for  the  advanced 
numismatic  library.  Two  volume  set.  (Stock  No. 
BS-13)  $29.95 

A  Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins,  1850- 
1964,  by  R.S.  Yeoman,  revised  and  edited  by  Ar¬ 
thur  and  Ira  Friedberg.  Published  by  Whitman,  the 
latest  edition  is  over  500  pages  in  length  and  con¬ 
tains  a  wealth  of  information.  Illustrated,  softbound. 
(Stock  No.  BY-2)  $9.95 

A  Special  Limited 
Book  Offering! 

WARNING  AND  SPECIAL  NOTICE!  For  the  past 
several  issues  we  have  been  running  this  "Special 
Limited  Book  Offering,"  and  now  we  are  nearing 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel!  We  just  have  a  few  of  these 
left — and  we  have  every  expectation  that  our  next 
Rare  Coin  Review  issue  will  not  have  some  of  these 
titles  available.  So,  a  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient— if 
you  have  been  looking  at  this  listing  and  haven't 
ordered,  order  now  or  forever  hold  your  peace!  The 
offer  is  as  follows: 

For  a  limited  time  only  we  offer  the  following 
reprints  of  a  number  of  old-time  numismatic 
classics. 

As  many  of  these  were  reprinted  a  few  years  ago 
(and  in  some  instances  advertised  at  higher  prices 
at  the  time;  the  Parmelee  reprint  going  for  up  to 
$125,  for  example),  once  they  are  sold  out,  that's 
it.  So,  let  Sandi  Scott  know  early  what  you  can  use. 
As  is  true  of  the  books  in  our  "regular"  book  sec¬ 
tion  you  can  reserve  any  item  by  telephoning  her 
at  (603)  569-5095  and  charging  it  to  your  Master- 
Card,  Visa,  or  American  Express. 

Each  book  is  offered  with  a  30-day  money  back 
guarantee. 


Frossard's  37th  Auction  Sale,  October  1884  (re¬ 
print).  One  of  just  100  copies  reprinted  in  1975.  A 
varied  sale  of  American  coins  in  different  series,  pat¬ 
terns,  currency,  foreign  coins  and  medals,  etc.  An 
inexpensive  introduction  to  the  cataloguing  tech¬ 
niques  of  one  of  America's  most  outspoken  19th- 
century  coin  dealers.  Includes  plates  and  prices  real¬ 
ized  list.  Approximately  80  pp.,  softbound.  (Stock 
No.  BZ-2)  $29.00 

S.H.  Chapman's  Sale  of  the  Sargent  Collection 
of  United  States  Coins,  June  20,  1913.  One  of  100 

copies  reprinted.  45  pages  plus  plates,  softbound. 
One  of  the  classic  early  Chapman  catalogues.  Many 
prime  rarities,  large  cents  (in  particular)  and  other 
desirable  pieces  are  offered.  Includes  prices  real¬ 
ized.  (Stock  No.  BZ-3)  $29.00 

The  Lorin  Parmelee  Collection  of  American 
Coins,  catalogued  by  the  New  York  Coin  and 
Stamp  Company,  1890.  Reprint  limited  to  250 
copies.  96  pages  plus  plates.  The  Parmelee  Collec¬ 
tion  was  considered  to  be  the  finest  American  cabi¬ 
net  at  the  time.  Included  are  the  great  American 
rarities— the  1822  half  eagle,  the  1804  silver  dol¬ 
lar,  etc.  A  classic  and  a  "must"  for  any  numismat¬ 
ic  scholar.  (Stock  No.  BZ-5)  $59.00 

Beckwith  Collection  Auction  Sale,  by  S.H.  Chap¬ 
man.  Reprint  limited  to  150  copies.  One  of  the  clas¬ 
sic  sales  of  large  cents,  the  Beckwith  Collection  lives 
today  in  the  pedigrees  which  are  still  found  attached 
to  outstanding  coins  in  this  series.  24  pages  of  text, 
prices  realized,  and  plates.  (Stock  No.  BZ-7)  $27.00 


SANDI  SCOTT,  Barbara  Fiore,  and  Mary  Tocci, 
comprising  our  Publications  Department— look  for¬ 
ward  to  your  book  orders.  Remember,  numismatic 
books  are  the  ideal  way  to  gain  knowledge— and, 
at  the  same  time,  many  of  these  books  are  fascinat¬ 
ing  reading.  Are  you  a  serious  numismatist  or  do 
you  aspire  to  be  one?  If  so,  send  us  your  book  or¬ 
der  today! 
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Hewitt  Research  Reprint  Offering! 


We  have  just  contracted  with  Lee  F.  Hewitt,  re- 
i  tired  publisher  of  The  Numismatic  Scrapbook 
Magazine,  to  acquire  the  unsold  remainder  of  his 
i  "Hewitt's  Numismatic  Information  Series"  reprints 
j  issued  many  years  ago.  In  recent  times,  these  pub¬ 
lications  have  been  out  of  print  and  have,  when 
available,  been  priced  at  $5  to  $10  per  copy,  even 
more.  Particularly  elusive  and  in  demand  have  been 
Walter  Breen's  specialized  monographs  on  United 
States  gold  coins — the  only  references  available 
which  discuss  these  coins  by  minute  die  varieties. 

The  following  offering  is  made  subject  to  prior 
sale.  For  some  of  the  titles  we  have  as  few  as  20 
copies  on  hand,  with  the  most  of  any  being  279 
copies.  The  way  that  books  sell  around  here,  it's 
a  sure  bet  that  a  "sold-out"  notice  will  be  posted 
on  a  number  of  the  titles  the  next  time  we  do  a  book 
listing.  So,  if  you  want  to  add  these  valuable  items 
to  your  library,  now  is  the  time  to  order  them.  We 
note  parenthetically  that  these  research  guides  were 
originally  published  at  prices  from  75  cents  to  $2 
each — with  these  prices  being  printed  on  the  covers. 
Prices  we  charge  are  more  than  that,  but  are  still 
less  than  they  might  sell  for  on  the  out-of-print  book 
market— just  as  a  group  of  six  early  Rare  Coin  Re¬ 
view  copies  recently  sold  for  over  $250  the  group- 
many  multiples  of  the  price  we  originally  sold  them 
for! 

Of  course,  each  monograph  is  guaranteed  to 
please.  Order  early! 


Dies  and  Coinage,  by  Walter  Breen.  35  pp.  An 
excellent  discussion  of  how  dies  are  prepared  and 
how  coins  are  made— a  classic.  (Stock  No.  BHR-1) 
$6.00 

Major  Varieties  of  U.S.  Gold  Dollars,  by  Walter 
Breen.  A  gold  mine  of  information  for  the 
specialist— all  about  die  varieties,  rarity,  and  so  on. 
We  use  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  reference 
library  copy  continuously,  and  you'll  use  yours  as 
well!  24  pp.  (Stock  No.  BHR-2)  $8.00 


Major  Varieties  of  the  United  States  Three-Dollar 
Gold  Pieces,  by  Walter  Breen.  A  companion  mono¬ 
graph  to  the  preceding,  this  tells  all  about  $3  pieces, 
their  varieties,  rarity  of  each,  and  so  on— another 
treasure  trove  of  data!  24  pp.  (Stock  No.  BHR-3) 
$8.00 

Varieties  of  United  States  Half  Eagles  1839-1929, 

by  Walter  Breen.  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega  coins, 
Philadelphia  issues,  San  Francisco  and  New 
Orleans  issues — die  varieties,  rarity  information,  you 
name  it  and  you'll  find  it!  Another  valuable  guide. 

45  pp.  (Stock  No.  BHR-4)  $10.00 

United  States  Eagles,  by  Walter  Breen.  This  dan¬ 
dy  59-page  monograph  covers  the  entire  series  from 
1795  through  1933  and  gives  much  information  not 
available  elsewhere.  Still  another  "must"  for  any 
serious  collector  of  gold  coins.  (Stock  No.  BHR-5) 
$12.00 

SPECIAL  OFFER  ON  WALTER  BREEN'S  GOLD 
MONOGRAPHS:  Buy  one  of  each  of  the  gold 
monographs  listed  earlier,  Stock  Nos.  BHR-2 
through  BHR-5  inclusive,  four  different  titles.  Our 
regular  price  totals  $38.  Special  Deal:  $25!  Request 
Stock  No.  BHR-6,  $25,  when  you  order  the  set. 

How  United  States  Coins  are  Made,  by  Walter 
Thompson.  One  of  America's  foremost  numismat¬ 
ic  scholars  discusses  minting  procedures  and  coin 
preparation,  illustrated  with  many  views  of  what's 
going  on— a  fascinating  monograph.  Although  the 
book  is  only  48  pages  in  length,  it  contains  11  chap¬ 
ters!  You'll  enjoy  reading  it.  (Stock  No.  BHR-7)  $6.00 

Indian  Cent  Date  Varieties,  by  Capt.  Otto  C. 
Steinberger.  A  handy  15-page  monograph  on  Indi¬ 
an  cents,  listed  by  dates,  with  die  characteristics, 
recutting,  interesting  information  concerning  each. 
A  couple  years  ago,  when  we  were  doing  some  re¬ 
search  on  the  Indian  cent  series,  we  couldn't  lay 
our  hands  on  a  copy  of  this  and  had  to  borrow  one 
from  the  A.N.A.  Library!  You  don't  have  to  do  this, 
if  you  order  now  while  our  supply  lasts.  (Stock  No. 
BHR-8)  $4.00 


Encased  Postage  Stamps,  U.S.  and  Foreign,  by 

Arlie  R.  Slabaugh.  A  nifty  listing  and  essay  concern¬ 
ing  encased  postage  stamps  of  various  origins— a 
must  for  the  advanced  library  of  anyone  interested 
in  the  subject.  35  pp.  (Stock  No.  BHR-9)  $8.00 

United  States  Numismatic  Dictionary,  by  Ted  N. 

Weissbuch  and  Lee  F.  Hewitt.  Can  you  define  such 
terms  as  "Louisiana  cent,"  "mill,"  "fip,"  and  "Frac¬ 
tional  Currency  Shield"?  Well,  you  can  define  these 
and  many  other  numismatic  words  and  terms  if  you 
have  this  39-page  monograph.  (Stock  No.  BHR-10) 
$5.00 

How  To  Read  Greek  Coins,  by  Paul  Pennington. 
22-page  monograph  on  how  to  decipher  the 
legends  found  on  these  pieces.  Interesting  and  in¬ 
formative.  (Stock  No.  BHR-11)  $4.00 

A  Tentative  Checklist  of  Spanish-American  Bust- 
Type  Silver,  by  Robert  M.  Ramsay.  A  large,  67-page, 
invaluable  monograph  covering  coins  issued  in 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  other  Central  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  areas  under  Spanish  influence.  A  must  for  the 
numismatist.  (Stock  No.  BHR-12)  $10.00 

Prisoner  of  War  Monies  and  Medals,  by  Arlie  R. 
Slabaugh.  A  fascinating  monograph  covering  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  money,  not  only  concentration  camps 
of  the  Nazi  era,  but  also  money  issued  here  in  the 
United  States  and  used  by  prisoners  of  war  who 
were  interned  in  dozens  of  different  towns  in  the 
various  states— plus  other  listings— plus  lots  of  text. 
A  valuable  monograph  for  the  numismatist  as  well 
as  the  student  of  World  War  II.  (Stock  No.  BHR-13) 
$10.00 

ANOTHER  SPECIAL  OFFER  OF  HEWITT 
REPRINTS:  Here  is  a  composite  offering  with  vari¬ 
ous  titles  to  appeal  to  the  numismatist  with  eclec¬ 
tic  interests:  one  each  of  BHR-7  ($6);  BHR-8  ($4); 
and  BHR-12  ($10).  These  three  monographs,  if  pur¬ 
chased  separately  total  $20,  but  order  (Stock  No. 
BHR-14) — representing  this  Special  Offer— and  take 
all  three  away  for  just  $12  the  group. 
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Subscribe  Today! 

Here  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  we  like  to  give  our  customers  a  choice 
and  that's  why  we  offer  different  subscription  packages. 

Consider  our  Subscription  "B"— we  think  it's  our  most  practical  and  thorough 
package.  For  $35,  you  will  receive  our  next  six  Rare  Coin  Review  issues  plus 
all  Special  Coin  Letter  issues  (including  our  new  Mail  Bid  sales— a  supplement 
to  the  popular  Special  Coin  Letter )  PLUS  the  next  six  auction  catalogues  pro¬ 
duced  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  Ordered  separately,  you  would 
pay  over  $100  for  these  publications.  So  why  not  take  advantage  of  this  great 
money-saving  opportunity? 

For  more  complete  information  on  this  and  other  subscription  packages  check 
out  the  back  cover  of  this  Rare  Coin  Review.  Order  today! 
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Coin  Quiz  Contest 


Sw>  fuge  35  for  deUils  and  i/lrtructfons  for  the  Coin  Qui. 
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When 

Great  Collections 

Are  Sold 


Bowers  and  Merena 

Sells  Them 


(Contact  us  now  about  selling  your  coins) 


Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 

Box  1224 


Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 
(603)  569-5095 


